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September 30, 1987 


TO: The Honorable Mayor of Boston, Raymond L. Flynn 
President and Members of the City Council 
The City Clerk, John P. Campbeil 
Members of the Public Facilities Commission 


In April 1985, the City of Boston received a federal grant to initiate a study 
and begin implementing a plan for the establishment of a municipal archives and 
records management program. The idea behind the grant, the largest such award yet 
made to an American city, was that the recovery of this City's records was a priority 
of national importance. At the state level, the City of Boston Project was conceived 
as evolving into an example of how local records, as information, could be effectively 
managed to improve the operation of government while guaranteeing access to our most 
historically valuable and operationally vital documentation. There was the 
expectation that the Project could begin examining and, perhaps, resolving the complex 
issues of program management, facilities planning, and financiai support. 


The need for a sustained program of professional records administration is long 
overdue. The history of Boston's public records carries the persuasive lesson that 
whenever care of the public record has been given even a modest place in the list of 
administrative priorities, Boston has surpassed the efforts of other American 
municipalities. Since the turn of the century, however, the public archives have 
received little attention. The neglect of the most recent decades has taken a heavy, 
perhaps irreparable, toll on our City's documentary history. It is equally unsettling 
to report that the past failure to introduce even the most basic records management 
practices, at a time when recording media from paper to magnetic tape became more 
voluminous and complex, has seriously impaired our control over contemporary 
documentation as well. This report urges you to consider establishing a Division of 
Archives and Records Management for the City of Boston. The cost of operating an 
integrated records program is an investment that will be returned to the City in the 
form of better management of our human, physical, and informational resources, the 
service it could offer to citizens who seek information on their families, neighbor- 
hoods, the urban environment and the city government, and the benefit of offering an 
attraction to those who visit the City precisely because of its historical offerings. 
In this year of celebration of the bicentennial of the United States Constitution, 
the realization of the goal to preserve Boston's important part of the nation's 
documentary heritage would be a fitting and appropriate tribute. 


The opportunity presented by the Boston Municipal Archives and Records Project 
should not pass without beginning a sericus effort to restore the public records to a 
level of preservation and management that reflects the best of what the City of 
Boston symbolizes to those who make it their home and to those who view ic from 
afar. As a community, we have come to appreciate the striking vision of a renewed 
Boston that can best grow and prosper if we actively engage the past we have 
inherited. The City's records, old and modern alike, are a significant part of that 
vision. It is with the expectation that this "final report" shall become only the 
first of a series of useful reports on the content, use and management of the city's 
archives and records, that I submit it to you for your consideration. 


Respectfully yours, 


is J! fh bm 
{of 4 


Mark J. Duff 
Project Archivist 
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History of the Public Records of the City of Boston 
by Mark J. Duffy 


Public records preservation has emerged in Massachusetts within a 
curious set of political and historical influences. Among these was the 
unique formation of town government in contrast to county administration, 
the origin and hegemony of the private historical society in collecting and 
preserving the records of local history, the adoption of the country's 
earliest state public records law, and the peculiar, unmeasurable effects of 
the community's historical self-consciousness as it evolved over the course 
of three centuries and a half. For the City of Boston, these influences 
joined with the countless efforts of isolated individuals within government 
to render an eventful if dispirited history to the provenance of the city's 
archives. 

Though our understandings of the use, management and preservation of 
archival records has become more specialized in the last half century, our 
notion of what constitutes the public record and the responsibilities 
inherent in its creation are well rooted in the historical experience and in 
both common and positive Aaa In the earliest years, American governmental 
bodies adopted simple utilitarian record-keeping systems. As administration 
of town finances and civil affairs were formalized, the familiar English 
registry system was liberally reinterpreted and applied to the loose files 
that were created out of the exigencies of the new political entities of 
colonial, and later, state, and town aeiceate. © Boston town government 
offered the rare and anomolous example of an American commercial center bent 
on preserving small size, participatory politics and the outward forms of 
government more typical of the New England agrarian community, but all the 
while molding for itself a prominent place in nineteenth-century American 
commercial life. The town's penchant for local autonomy was a rejection of 
the broad regulatory powers of municipal corporations, although, in fact, 
political power had already become highly concentrated in the circle of 
selectmen and town officers. i The exercise of that power through the 
administration of town affairs, remained muddied however, until after a 


succession of failed attempts, when the townspeople adopted their 


first formal charter in 1822.° In the meantime, the regulation of town and 
city administration came steadily in the nineteenth century to repeat the 
example of colonial government of direct intervention to secure local 
control in the face of new social and political forces.” The upshot was an 
administrative machinery that was sufficiently pliable to respond to the 
fast pace of Boston's urban growth and yet held accountable by that part of 
the population which still guarded its ancient liberties and political 
position. Throughout this long nurturing period of institutional 
development, one follows the process of formalization through the records 
and accounts that were prepared for public scrutiny. The act of keeping the 
civil record appears almost naturally, giving evidence of proprietary claims 
and crdinary events. The record was tacitly understood quite early to 
constitute the firmest ground for recourse when establishing the legitimacy 
of actions taken by quasi-corporate town entities; they were among the 
earliest tools for securing governmental authority, establishing liberties 
and taking measure of the acts of its officers and agents. In Boston, where 
the actions of town government were by mid-eighteenth century more pivotal 
to the business of the community, the functioning of government was somewhat 
more formal, a development that was reflected in the records. 

It is not surprising then that concern over the fate of the public 
record has in the past elicited considerable anxiety from public officials 
and private citizens, leading to a few remarkable, if unsustained, efforts 
to protect these unique instruments of community and corporate life. 

Neither should it be surprising that the treatment, use and occasional 
celebration of Boston's documentary heritage became encrusted in the general 
history of the city. The institutional history of municipal government in 
Boston has been and continues to be a stage for the intense struggle of new 
political and economic forces, that wish to lay claim to the exercise of 
legitimate public authority. The history of the public record in the City 
of Boston is no more prominent than the history of that institution itself, 
which though still fairly unexplored, offers some remarkable possibilities 
for insight into the alternatives for their preservation and management that 


are before us today. 


I. Public Records in the Town of Boston 

Bostonians kept their earliest town records in primitive unadorned 
books and on loose sheets of rag paper, having little need to devise even 
rudimentary systems of indexing or arrangement. The most common format was 
the daybook or wastebook, an adaptation from bookkeeping where returns and 
miscellaneous transactions were entered in the order in which communication 
and intelligence were received. Records had a purely functional place and, 
together with the codification of by-laws and proceedings, they were kept as 
circumstance required to document transactions or orders that were essential 
to the operation of civil affairs. These records were largely concerned 
with the registration and definition of property and the administration of 
affairs through local ordinance. Even the earliest century of birth and 
death records depended on a voluntary system of reporting to the town's 
clerk of writs, and they were, therefore, likely to document primarily those 
citizens who were interested in securing the proper devolution of 
Mieritance.- The records of Boston do contain evidence, however, of their 
efforts to regulate the health and safety of the community and to control 
the settlement of new arrivals. Vital registration and church records were 
supplemented by the tax records for real and personal property, which also 
served as a census of freemen and other inhabitants.” 

By the late eighteenth century, local government recordkeeping was made 
slightly more formal in response to greater legislative control exercised by 
the statutory promulgations of the General Court. Printed handbooks were 
issued that delineated the form and content of the records that ought to be 
kept by such local agents as the selectmen, clerk, treasurer, overseers of 
the poor, assessors, surveyors and the many minor officers commissioned as 
inspectors and Pardenstine As .the town's business grew, the need to keep 
sundry records fell to the elected clerk and treasurer who were at first 
remunerated for the completion of specific tasks, but by the close of the 
colonial period had become salaried officers. The office of the town clerk, 
having evolved in eighteenth century Boston out of a combination of the 
duties of the recorder and clerk of writs, became central to the 
accountability and operation of local administration.++ A good number of 
the commissions, appointments, notices, warnings, filings, warrants, 


registrations and certifications became part of the public record by virtue 


of their being eventually lodged or filed with the clerksns In terms of the 


countless miscellaneous duties and filings that were ordinarily referred to 
the clerk, the office assumed an importance that typically outweighed its 
public stature. He was at the general service of town meeting and all other 
town offices, and he kept the principal records of selectmen, which, prior ~ 
to municipal incorporation, included a separate set of financial booker 
Attention to the finer aspects of recordkeeping were inclined to fall 
behind the pace of expanding town services. The concept of the public 
record evolved out of a reality in which local officials took personal 
responsibility for keeping accurate books and, hence, took personal custody 
of the documentation. On at least two occasions in the early eighteenth 
century a transition in office left the records scattered in homes and 
private offices with little assurance of being completely restored to the 
public domain. The rediscovery in 1709 of a missing wastebook, found 
inconspicuously among the files of Suffolk County, brought official 
consternation to bear on the poor organization of the town records causing 
the selectmen to give the earliest order for the arrangement of the 
undigested returns of the town's birth, death and marriage records and for 
their transfer into books which would restore them to a useful condiianet 
A mere twenty-five years were to pass, however, before town officials were 
again sent scouting for some of the earliest and most important documents of 
its founding and subsequent settlement, including deeds, charters, 
proceedings and loose fileaman Indeed, the decade that followed the 1730 
centennial of Boston's founding brought intense scrutiny to bear on the 
town's archives and contemporary records. They had become a source of 
anxiety when it became public knowledge that even the most rudimentary 
controls over the the whereabouts of vital documentation had not been 
observed. The result was the introduction of an elementary system of 
arrangement based on a borrowed registry system that was intended to secure 
the recording of public documentation by a simplified scheme, making it 
accessible both to the townpeople and to government officials. It was on 
the recommendation of the selectmen, that the town voted in 1735 to require: 
that all Deeds, Leases, Releases and Instruments in writing made and 


executed by the Selectmen of the said Town in their said capacity or 
the Town Treasurer in his said capacity be registered by the Town Clerk 


in a Book of Records to be specially kept for that purpose -- By which 
means, a few hours may discover a Hundred years Transactions, when much 
time may be spent in Searching for Papers on File -- Which Files are 
liable to be Mislay'd, or lost, -- Of which this Town has a Memorable 
Instance in the loss of a Paper of the greatest concern to the Town. 
The town discovered further instances of memorable loss before the 
decade was out, prompting the selectmen to order the indexing of what was 
coming to be recognized as the corpus of the town's permanently useful 
archive. The retroactive gathering and arrangement of the town's records -- 
primarily those falling under the care of the clerk (the treasurer's papers 
were specifically left to his care) -- took shape between 1732 and 1738, 
culminating in the first indexing scheme, the purchase of special storage 
cabinets, and the removal in stages of the more vital parts of the town's 
archives to Faneuil Hall where they would find secure and capacious 
quarters.-’ The subsequent burning of the Town House in 1747 undersccred 
the foresight of that decision, though it was believed that a portion of the 
town's contemporary records were, nonetheless, destroyed by the 
conflagration. *° 
Security and accessibility were foremost in the minds of the town 
fathers in the years after 1730. It was during this period that the books 
of entry came to be formally distinguished as the "Publick Records" per se, 
and that successive attempts were made to gather and install them in a safe 
and accessible location.~” Orders were given from time to time for the 
setting up of books to officially record such information as juror's rolls, 
indentures, warnings out, special accounts, levies and licenses that had 
previously been kept chronologically in miscellaneous arranged bundles of 
"mixt papers."-° Yet because the town did not have full-time clerical 
officers until the early nineteenth century, the public archives would 
regularly lapse into disorder and require physical vearrancement ae For 
nearly a century, however, the chambers of Faneuil Hall supplemented storage 
in the rebuilt Town House by providing reasonably safe accommodations, that 
might also be fire proof and convenient for town officials and the pubiic 
who had need to refer to them.-* Though collections were relatively compact 
in scale in the early years of city government, the assumption of Suffoik 
County responsibilities placed an additional record-keeping burden on the 


city, and the granting of the city charter in 1822 led a number of city 


aut ? ; : } a3 
officials to reexamine their record-keeping and security needs. The 


prospect of a move to larger quarters prompted the new City Council to 
appoint a Committee to Inspect the Ancient Records, the consequence of which 
was the rediscovery of over 36,000 documents in the basement of the old 
court house, (later city hall from 1840 to 1865), which were described as 
being: “found in great confusion. In their present situation in Consequence 
of the Revolutionary War; papers of no value were indiscriminately mixed 
with those of valuel"=* The Council immediately approved a substantial 
grant to arrange and file the loose papers. Shortly thereafter, they 
ordered that work also begin on filing and arranging the county land 


recorders: 


LE SFormation o£ a Concept of Preservation and Access 


The second half of the nineteenth century was a period of fruitful 
activity and lasting benefit for the city's written history and archives. 
Earlier efforts at preservation were piecemeal, but they did, nevertheless, 
establish a pretext for the confluence of succeeding events: (1) che 
establishment of a separate office of city registrar; (2) the election of a 
noted antiquarian to the common council; (3) the desire for a fitting 
observance of the nation's centennial; (4) the growing interest in local and 
personal history; (5) the establishment of a state records officer and 
standards for minimum care and custody of local records; and (6) the 
full-time employment of trained clerical staff throughout the expanding 
bureaucracy. In this period the issues of security and preservation came to 
be recognized as essential prerequisites to the future use of the public 
record and were broadened to include transcription, publication, description 
of collection contents, and the search for exclusive area of storage. It 
was a time, however, when the seemingly neutral objective of preserving the 
city's records was caught up in the political free-for-all that marked 
Boston politics. 

Massachusetts cities and towns in this period had experienced 
significant in-raods on their local autonomy. The General Court imposed 
regulations in an effort to standardize administrative practice, to enforce 
the statutes and to grant nermissive authority with an increasinz 
willingness to exercise of control over the economic transformation of 
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community life and the urban Jandscape. Legislation affecting local 


administration and finance invariably resulted in additions to record- 
keeping responsibilities, which, coupled with the expansion of the municipal 
bureaucracy, had a multiplying effect on the volume of documentation after 
1876. State influence was most prominent in the areas of city and county 
accounts, health and vital statistics, and school, building, contractual, 
licensing, election and tax records. ~/ The growth of public documentation 
in this period, though not especially unique to Boston, was exacerbated by a 
decentralized governmental structure. State legislation and the assumption 
of county costs were particularly detrimental to the institutional 
development of Boston city government to such a degree that the political 
influence of the city's executive, which had never been envisioned as more 
than a weaker partner in a checks and balances system in the original 
charter of 1822, was nevertheless severely Gudone tas The impetus for the 
charter revision of 1885 was a reaction to the fact that Boston's executive 
business was being carried out by city council committees, and after 18385 by 
a political medley of councilors, commissioners and board appointees who 
directed the city's largest administrative departments which had themselve's 
increased in number beyond that of most other comparable municipalities, 
including many cities that were dareenhc. It was also true, however, that 
the functions of city government were being carried out against a political 
backdrop of struggle for home rule control over a city comprised chiefly of 
new ethnic groups. Conservative Mayor Nathan Matthews characterized the 
state of city affairs at the time by declaring that: "a large part of the 
work of governing this city must be transacted at the State House in the 
advocacy of needed reforms, and in defence of the city treasury against 
agrarian and class legislation."°° 

The quality of urban life, at least for those fortunate te own property, 
undoubtedly benefited from state legislation despite the perceived costs of 
interference in local affairs. Nineteenth-century Boston, contrary to the 
claims of its rural New England detractors, was considered among the best 
governed, least corrupt of major American cities, having many firsts to its 
credit and "a Yankee civic ethos built on a tradition of historic pride and 
communal responsibility.">~ Among the earliest benefits derived by 


legislation directly affecting Boston was the establishment by ordinance in 


1849, and ratified by statute in 1850, of the office of City Registrar. The 
adoption in Boston of this separate office for recording accurate data on 
births, marriages and deaths, (a legislative provision allowed for towns and 
cities of over 10,000 inhabitants), resulted in a striking improvement in 
the keeping of vital records. The fact that reports were being prepared by 
a city official, whose primary responsibility was accurate recordkeeping, 
must have had a salutary effect on recordkeeping and preservation in general. 
Regular examinations were made of the condition, storage, arrangement and 
content of both historic and contemporary records, thereby focusing public 
attention on the advantages of continuous longterm care. There is good 
reason to believe that had the city's registration remained within the 
office of City Clerk, the task would have been forced to compete with other 
recording functions with detrimental consequences for the city's vital 
statistics. As it turned out, Boston's office of Registrar achieved a 
unique statutory position in local government for overseeing the care and 
custody of the public records74 

From the start the registrar assumed an aggressive policy of copy ng, 
transcribing, indexing and preserving the vital records of the city. To 
Artemis Simonds fell the distressing task of reporting that the pre-1849 
records of the city were scattered and greatly deficient: that some 
information had gone routinely unrecorded and that other records nad been 
lost. Simonds was familiar enough with Boston's antiquarian community to be 
able to count on the active participation of its notables, such as the Hon. 
James Savage and Nathaniel Shurtleff, to assist in the copying and indexing 
of the worn and fragmented remains of the forty-one surviving vol anes 
The long but very fruitful copying of Boston church records to fill the 
pre-1849 gaps was also underway as early as 1g5tioe These efforts were 
redoubled by Simond's successor, Nicholas A. Apollonio, who served as 
registrar from 1854 to 1891. 

Apollonio, who was not a Boston native, was not the first choice of the 
city's Common Council. His background in journalism rather than the new 
field of statistics, his membership on the Free Soil City Committee, and his 
work on behalf of the Italian community made him something of a target for 
the city's nativist eritvcs= Though without formal training, Apollonio, 


nonetheless, applied himself vigorously to the task, modeling his work after 
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Shattuck's influential 1845 Census of Boston, which had concluded by 
imploring Boston's officials to keep better aigeene Apollonio was 
generally acknowledged to have "succeeded in securing what is now considered 
one of the most efficient registration systems in the country. ">! Aided for 
years by but one assistant clerk, Apollonio responded to an incessant demand 
for use of the records, and, mindful of his archival function, he 
successfully petitioned for funds to continue the copying, transcribing and 
classified indexing that had begun under Simonds and to extend these 
techniques to the Cemetery division. Despite his obvious skills as a 
registrar and an accuracy in documentation that was informed by his desire 
to see that "all classes of the community" be recorded as a means of 
preserving personal history for future penarartonsne the elite of Boston's 
antiquarian community gave neither support nor comfort to Apollonio's 
efforts. They chose rather to devise a separate strategy of preservation 
that, unintentionally perhaps, competed with Apollcnio's efforts and 
eventually politicized and weakened the office as an independent force for 
rchival preservation. 

The unusual placement of a prominent Italian high in Boston's city 
government in the 1850s and 1860s, just as the fever of nativist reaction 
was peaking, gave added meaning to the attempts to abolish the independent 
office of registrar in 1875 and again in 1880. What precisely fueled these 
efforts is unclear, although there is every indication that political 
maneuvering and ethnic prejudice belied whatever reform sentiment the 
proponents of abclition could claim. The 1875 efforts of the Council's 
Committee on Ordinances was particularly noteworthy as it pitted a 
reform-minded Republican majority against a Democratic minority that argued 
from the point of law and easton The majority's notion of political 
reform and economy in government did little to inform their analysis, which 
was shallow, or their proposals, which were aimed at scoring political 
points by recommending the complete elimination of the office of Registrar 
and the transfer of its duties to the Board of Health. It was the minority 
report, however, that carried political weight before the full Council in 
1875, establishing a principal defense of the roles of the public record 


officer in government, a defense that would be repeated with much the same 


effect in 1880. 


ita 


The controversy that took place at Nicholas Apollonio's expense 
occasioned a rare political exchange on the function of the public record 
and its designated custodian. The 1875 minority and 1880 joint reports were 
unelaborated, but confident, statements, endorsing the concept of an 
independent office to oversee the keeping and preservation of public records 
and arguing the wisdom of protecting it from administrative and political 
manetverines)<- Their arguments, framed to unveil the obvious weaknesses of 
the majority's position, outlined the essential functions of the registrar 
as a public records officer: (1) to preserve the record; (2) to guarantee 
the integrity and authenticity of the record in both content and form; (3) 
to assure the presence in government of an officer who, under penalty of 
neglect, is able to render whatever documentation may be needed as prima 
facie evidence in all legal proceedings; (4) to fulfill the statutory 
responsibilities imposed by the state as they pertain to accurate reports or 
instructions; and (5) to execute the special duties required of a statutory 
officer to make the public records available for public teaver The advocacy 
for an independent system of registration coincided with a political 
position favoring continued council control over the appointment of the 
office. Personal evaluations of Apollonio's effectiveness aside, the 
committees saw no advantage to burying the office within a larger agency 
where it would serve narrow institutional priorities. Political 
considerations paled next to the concern for careful registration and safe 
preservation of the vital statistics, which were matters of historic 
importance and public stewardship. After close examination of the legal and 
historical evolution of the Registry Department, the 1880 committee concluded 
that: 

The careful registration and safe preservation of the vital 
statistics of the State have justly been considered by the Legislature 
of equal importance to that relating to the safety of probate records 
and titles to property. 

The deservedly high character of our city for its public records 
warrants the committee in saying that no experiment in this important 
department of our government should be entered upon at this time, 


unless the laws of the Commonwealth or the highest interests of our 
citizens are to be served thereby. 


That the city's experiment with an independent records office should 


become embroiled in the political crosscurrents of the time should come as 
no surpris2 in light of ward politics that were played out in a field of 
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ethnic animosities. The majority report of 1876 gave telling evidence to 
Apollonio's assertion that "statements made to the committee seem to have 
been magnified and construed for the purpose of disparagement alone." He 
protested the methods used by his detractors who sought to have him 
“arraigned at the bar of public opinion," he claimed, and a victim of an 
injustice that would "possibly prove in the end wholly irreparable."’> Is 
also helps to explain why the city's Yankee antiquarian community refrained 
from acting in common interest with the city's records officers or from 
joining in a single voice on behalf of public records preservation within 
the city. Whatever possibility there might have been for the evolution of 
the Registry Department into a relatively nonpolitical agency of 
recordkeeping and preservation was finally eclipsed, ironically, by the 
highly visible and popular efforts of the Board of Record Commissioners. 

The Board of Records Commissioners launched Boston into the country's 
earliest and most fruitful program of local records publication and access. 
Between 1876 and 1909 the plan set out by Record Commissioner William H. 
Whitmore resulted in the publication of thirty-nine volumes of historic town 
records, vital statistics and official proceedings. Originally created as a 
result of a petition of officers of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, the board was established in 1875 by ordinance: "To compiete, so 
far as practicable, the record of births, deaths, and marriages in the town 
and city of Boston, prior to A.D. 1849, and to receive and collect all 
documents obtainable therefor...and be deposited in the office of, and be in 
the charge of the city Registrar."** The work of the board far exceeded the 
intentions of the enabling legislation on the strength of Whitmore's 
indefatigable energy and political acumen. He was a man distinguished in 
his time for a maverick sense of public service in a setting that was 
dominated by membership in the private learned societies of Boston. He 
seems, however, to have had little patience with the narrow pursuits of some 
of his colleagues in the private sphere which has led to a sardonic 
appreciation that: "While kind to the aged and those in misfortune, he was 
‘destitute of clemency' for antiquarians whose efforts distressed hin." 
Born in Dorchester in 1836 and educated at Boston Latin and English high 
schools, Whitmore turned after twenty-five years as a commission merchant to 


advance his interests in genealogy and historical preservation. Elected as 


a reform Republican in 1874 to the Common Council, he affiliated with the 
city Democratic Party shortly after his election and used his seat on the 
Council, which he held for the better part of a decade, to establish himself 
as Record Commissioner. 

It was some years before Whitmore began to transcribe the early 
records. Looking to take fresh advantage of the favorable climate of 
historical consciousness and budgetary largesse, he was politically astute 
enough to set to rediscovering old records that could be quickly transcribed 
and published. Among these records were those of the recently annexed 
cities and towns, including the archives of the City of Charlestown, which 
had been attentively classified, arranged and rebound by order of council in 
1870. Between 1876 and 1900 Whitmore directly supervised the publication of 
29 of the 39 volume series of pre-1822 records. He also oversaw the city's 
free distribution of these editions, several reprints, and other unnumbered 
volumes of historic documentation. Despite what Whitmore acknowledged to be 
the moderate annual cost of the program, (by 1884 the annual operating 
appropriation was $4,500.00 per year), he could point to a general sense of 
civic accomplishment shared by an influential segment of the community who 
would agree with Mayor Hugh O'Brien's assessment that this was a fitting 
enterprise for an historic and well governed city. O'Brien declared in his 
inaugural address: "The warm approval of all students of history convinces 
me that the expenditure is a wise one, and worthy of continuance. Other 
cities and towns are following our example, and Boston has again had the 
honor of leading in a great public enternr cee ie Whitmore is credited with 
completing the last leg of what now constitutes Boston's earliest vital 
records by using copies of church records to fill out the pre-1849 public 
record. He raised historical consciousness in general, but his lasting 
achievement as record commissioner was in the field of genealogy and the 
reproduction of the early town proceedings. Since their appearance, they 
have come to be the single most often referenced work for original source 
documentation on the early history of Boston and the annexed towns. Though 
not without error, they have proven sufficiently reliable that little use is 
ever made of the original records. 

Circumstances could not have been more favorable for this remarkable 


effort at preservation. The desire to preserve evidence of old Boston, 


which seemed to be fragmenting under the pressure of new populations, 
industrialization, and a more mobile society, affected not only Boston's 
archival treasures, but many of its ancient buildings and historic places. 
There were also the effects of local and national anniversaries, the 
professionaiization of historical scholarship and genealogical studies. 
Whitmore's single-minded devotion to the cause of publishing the oldest of 
the city's archives expressed his concern and the anxiety of the cultural 
elite that their oldest history would soon be lost without immediate 
intervention and exhumation of the records for public display through 
duplication. He was in one respect quite correct. There was, however, only 
partial victory in the Records Commissioner's efforts, because the pace and 
priority of Whitmore's publishing activities left little time for 
approaching the dilemmas of more contemporary documentation, which was 
daunting in terms of quantity, variety and ever cheaper methods of 
recording. 

As the work of the Record Commission and preservation came to be 
identified exclusively with Whitmore, the element of personality and 
self-interest sidetracked the initial momentum of preservation and access 
that had sustained the publication program. Unbeholden to any particular 
community of interest, he was adopted by none. He could invite treatment as 
both an aloof antiquarian and a political opportunist. His motives were 
made explicit at last when he assumed the office of Registrar in 1892 at the 
death of Nicholas Apollonio and proceeded to combine the duties of the 
Record Commissioner with those of the Registry by way of city Ora eo 
Whitmore's devotion to civic work has been disparagingly described such 
that, "absorption in his chosen interests was of a character, bordering on 
dateacement,”*° As the novelty and effect of the reproductions diminished, 
the "Department of Ancient Records," as the Record Commission came to be 
called, acquired a remoteness from the business of the city that its name 
too eloquently implied. Not long after Whitmore's death in 1900, the call 
for the abolition of the Registry Department as an independent agency began 


to resurface. 
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III. The Idea of a City Archives 

Between 1892 and 1909 a number of key influences combined to create 
promising opportunities for the establishment of a city archives. In less 
politically-charged or financially-distressed times a temporary solution to 
Boston's accumulating records situation might have taken root. Chief among 
these influences was the new scrutiny exercised by state authorities over 
the city's handling of its records. Their interest in Boston's records was 
twofold: to safeguard the physical record for its historical value and to 
ensure the integrity of contemporary public documentation for its continuing 
administrative or legal importance to governmental operations. 

The active supervision of local public records in Massachusetts had 
begun in 1884 under an independent office of state records commissioner, a 
position estimably held by Robert T. Swan between 1889 and 1907.7 Swan 
conducted a series of surveys of local records, paying special attention to 
Boston and Suffolk County, where he pressed officials to observe the minimal 
requirements of the public records laws of 1851 and 1857.7° Special 
expenditures for preservation, indexing, and routine care of the city's 
records that had been quite regular between 1824 and 1875 had since been 
focused on the publication efforts of the City's records commissioner.?! 
This change in emphasis had occurred at the same time that the city grew 
physically by the annexation of Roxbury in 1868, Dorchester in 1870, and 
Charlestown, Brighton and West Roxbury in 1874, and expanded institutionally 
in terms of the bureaucracy that was needed to meet the demand for city and 
county services. Both of these developments had a dramatic impact on the 
amount of documentation being created and stored by city agencies. Swan 
issued several reports in the 1890s that detailed the general lack of 
security, fire protection, accessibility to the public, and the poor 
physical condition and arrangement. The integrity of the commissioner's 
office in this period was such that he could throw considerable light on 
gross irregularities in records practices at the same time that he could 
bolster local efforts at improvement by noting accommodation and progress. 
Thus, Swan's survey of eighteen city agencies in 1891 revealed that barely a 
third were providing adequate storage, and that such critical series as 
sewer plans, street and topographical surveys, voting, tax and vital records 


were endangered. >“ In 1895 the city was signaled out as "among the most 
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poorly equipped cities and towns in the state, so far as the safety of its 
records are concerned."7> 

Swan's persistent intervention contributed directly to a heightened 
awareness of the need to attend to the care of the city's records with 
something more than piecemeal rebinding or transcribing projects. The city 
clerk's office, which had been rather quiescent on the issue in the past, 
assumed the leadership position formerly held by the city's registrars. The 
office had enjoyed a history of long incumbencies that encouraged habits of 
careful, or at least consistent, recordkeeping as the office of record for 
much of the city's official documentation and filings.>* State legislation 
also gave the clerk added legal responsibility for defunct departmental 
records and those that were abandoned or released from the custody of 
governmental agents or employees.7> In 1897 the clerk went so far as to 
secure funds from the Council to purchase records relating to the city's 
early history that were put up at auction. Acting probably on the advice of 
Commissioner Swan, the city clerk also began a program of rebinding, 
indexing, gathering and arranging of the historic and contemporary 
collections. This renewed activity ied in 1899 to the formal classification 
and published inventory of the city's archives and to the construction of 
new cabinets and a fire-proof vault that was set aside for the clerk's early 
filings in City Hall sorcerers An effort was also made to improve public 
access as required by statute.?/ In the meantime, there was a flurry of 
activity throughout county and governmental offices to improve the quality 
of record-keeping techniques and instruments and to systematize filing 
procedures. At the turn of the century several departmental offices were 
taking tangible steps to improve the physical condition and storage of their 
collections, notably the departments of Assessing, Registry, Collecting, 
Auditing and Elections: 

There was some indication that the city might steadily drift toward a 
solution that would provide for long-term records administration. Municipal 
government had long outgrown City Hall and the old court house behind it; 
records were described as being packed throughout the basements and upper 
stories as well as at several off-site Vocations ae The thought of building 
a new city hall had been bandied about since the late 1880s, and this 


prospect raised the hopes of key record officers. It had been barely twenty 
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years since the erection of a new city hall (now Old City Hall) in 1862, 
which was built principally to secure adequate quarters for city departments 
and the safety of the city's public records. Mayor Joseph M. Wightman had 
lent particular emphasis at that time to the importance of housing the 
city's records: 
Could we then have deferred the building of a City Hall for ten or 
twenty years longer, without compromising the public interests to a far 
greater extent than the present expenditure of $160,000, or even 
$200,000? To-day the public archives of the city, belonging to many of 
its departments, are exposed to remediless loss by fire and other 
casualties, in ordinary buildings, rented, from their necessary 
location in this vicinity, at high if not exorbitant rents. The most 
valuable are kept in safes, but the great mass of papers and public 
documents have no proper place for their security or preservation. Is 


not this dicreditable to a city which is the most wealthy, in 
proportion to its size, of any in the world? 


Departmental officers felt considerable pressure and obligation to 
respond to the state commissioner's findings.°! Swan and his successor 
Henry Woods had continued to single the city out for its laxity in almost 
every aspect of records administration. °” The need to address the issue of 
maintaining the public records was evident enough to persuade the fiscally 
conservative Mayor Thomas N. Hart to appoint a committee in 1901 to examine 
the state of the city's manuscript records and to make recommendations 
regarding their future preservation? The appointment of an investigative 
committee, barely a year after the death of Registrar and former Record 


Commissioner William H. Whitmore, marked the beginning of a new era of 


advocacy within city government for a modern records administration. 


IV The Records of Modern Government 

The new direction toward advocacy for modern records administration was 
reflected in Mayor Hart's choice of two professional statisticians from 
within government to serve on the investigative committee: Worthington C. 
Ford and Edward M. Hartwell. The choice indicated new insight at some level 
as to the substantive and functional value of records -- historical and 
contemporary alike -- that make them vital to the efficient operation of 
government. Edward Hartwell, who was an early product of the doctoral 
program out of Johns Hopkins University, had embarked on a public career in 
the new statistical profession after nearly a decade with the Boston public 


schools as a teacher and director of physical training. He held a number of 
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consulting positions, but his principal assignment was the city's Statistics 
Department, which he headed from 1897 until a year before his death in 
1922, Worthington Ford, whose career began as chief of statistical 
bureaus at the U.S. State and Treasury departments, eventually turned to 
historical editing and teaching, and spent a fruitful career with the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and Harvard College. Before joining the 
historical society, however, Ford spent five years (1897-1902) at the Boston 
Public Library, where he established the manuscripts division under the 
Department of Documents and Statistics. > Ford and Hartwell were of one 
mind that the care and preservation of Boston's records was in fact a 
question of the management of a body of useful information. They approached 
the question as a matter of good governmental operation and the community's 
historical stewardship, and in treating these distinct elements together, 
they transcended the artificial divisions regarding the value and function 
of records that persist into our own time. They were concerned for the 
integrity of public records in form and substance as well as for the 
continuing use and application of the information that is contained 
therein. It was the authors' backgrounds in history and statistics that 
made them uniquely qualified in city government to conduct a modern analysis 
of the problem of Boston's recordenia 

The statistical profession, which had its American roots in Boston in 
1839, developed alongside and with links to the budding genealogical and 
eugenics movements. Early in its beginnings, it had acquired the reputation 
for being "preoccupied by local affairs or wasting time in mutual self- 
admiration over Massachusetts men and things."°! Unlike the antiquarians, 
however, the statisticians draped themselves in the cloth of scientific 
method rather than the mantle of tradition, and had found an eager audience 
for its reports on such urban topics as sanitation, vital statistics, labor, 
hospital care, taxes and valuation, immigration, crime and pauperism. The 
science of statistics promoted a professionalization and greater division of 
clerical and managerial labor in the governmental workforce. Its greatest 
impact was on modern municipal administration where the profession's penchant 
for managing data and reports was expected to bring coherence to the flow 
and organization of information as it emerged from the self-governing units 
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of a rationalized bureaucracy. The profession took interest in mediating 
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the conflicting needs of modern government by introducing standardized 
reporting practices and by centralizing control over the gathering and 
analysis of voluminous returns, tabulations, enumerations, and other 
statistical devices for the benefit of informed decision-making. The period 
of progressive reform offered a friendly environment for the introduction of 
standardized forms of documentation which were conceived to have a salutary 
effect on the administrative and fiscal record-keeping practices of various 
city departments. There was much to recommend the techniques of statistics 
nationally and by the example of European cities; the Commonwealth began 
supervising the process of standardization after 1906 through its several 
investigative and regulatory boards of statistical inquiry and review.° 
The City of Boston, which was no less enamored of scientific progress in the 
control and use of information, had quite early established its own 
Department of Statistics in 1897 under Edward Hartwell. 

In selecting Ford and Hartwell for the Committee on the Preservation of 
City Records, the Mayor invited an analysis that would draw upon an advanced 
understanding of the proper function and special status of the city's ‘public 
records. The Ford-Hartwell report made no pretension to being a detailed 
examination of the city's record problems. A sufficient number of details 
on the state of the records had already been uncovered by Commissioner Swan, 
the city clerk and other departmental heads to enable the committee to work 
from a general knowledge of the conditions. The examining committee turned 
to the problem and future of records administration in terms of five basic 
points of departure: first, that while departmental heads had shown 
admirable care for records in their charge, existing difficulties of 
quantity, access and physical condition stemmed from a lack of a city-wide 
coordinating authority and trained personnel; second, that the city's 
collections were physically arranged in such a way as to invite the danger 
of accidental destruction or loss, an event that was seen to be a 
significant, if not imminent, threat to their integrity; third, that future 
care of the city's records should embrace a concept of selective retention 
and the designation of value; fourth that the purpose of all future records 
endeavors ought to be to serve the needs of government, to make the records 
accessible to the public and to promote esteem for the city through public 
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exhibition and education. 
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The report, short and somewhat uneven, nevertheless, introduced a new 
level of analysis to the issue of records administration. Most critical was 
the distinction drawn between (a) "purely historical documents and records"; 
(b) obsolete executive papers "that have lost their immediate usefulness"; 
and (c) records that have a continuing usefulness and are "required for the 
conduct of the respective departments in their current fransactionsit/ > 
These distinctions of value and status -- elementary by today's professional 
archival standards -- were for the time sophisticated criteria of 
appraisal. From these "three classes" of evaluation, one could recognize 
the essential features of a public records program: the employment of a 
competent curator to manage the collection, "one skilled in the arrangement 
of manuscripts"; the immediate preliminary inventorying of all departmental 
records, printed and manuscript; the designation of status in relation to 
the continuing business of governmental agencies; the evaluation and 
description of condition; and the introduction of "a strictly drawn process 
of selection" for permanent retention of records. The committee urged a 
solution that would ensure the integrity of the recurds, maintaining both 
the purely historical and the operational, or "executive," as a single 
archival collection. Over all other expedient choices, the committee chose 
a plan for the city's public records that confirmed their central place in 
the administrative structure of municipal government. 

The obvious advantages to centralizing information, which was a guiding 
principle of the statistical movement in city government, informed the 
committee's recommendations for a final plan. There were four alternatives: 
depositing the collection with the Boston Public Library; transferring it to 
the City Registrar; setting apart the city's records in fire-proof storage 
areas; or establishing a municipal Hall of Records. Following the logic of 
their analysis that public records have a continuing institutional value to 
government apart from their purely historical-attraction, the committee gave 
unqualified support to the concept of a municipal Hall of Records. In 
contrast to previous appeals for secure and fire-proof storage, the 
committee based their recommendation on principles of rational collection 
management. These were essentially that, in order for a city archives to be 
effective, serviceable and a part of the regular administrative function of 


government, it could not operate as an ancillary responsibility of another 
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department or agency, however related. Specifically, Hartwell and Ford, who 
had been connected to the Statistics and the Library departments 
respectively, recognized the basic incompatability of having a governmental 
archives operate as an appendage to existing agencies, where it would be 
forced to compete for resources or where it would be seen as an extension of 
other interests. Though the committee conspicuously avoided the political 
question of where to locate the archives in municipal administration -- it 
was a period when independent boards and departments were multiplying out of 
all proportion to the city's needs -- they argued that recognizing the 
functional distinctiveness of a records administration would bring the 
greatest potential benefit to city government. Any attempt to divide the 
collections by depositing "'old records'" with an existing agency would be 
based on "a purely arbitrary description" and a needlessly "crude 
separation."’* By the same token, simply to gather the records in 
fire-proof rooms and to refrain from servicing the reference needs of 
government or the public would be a costly inconvenience with no return. 

The goal then was for an entity that would conduct professional 
appraisal, supervision and reference. This was best accomplished by what 
was commonly understood by a Hall of Records: "A separate building specially 
designed for the preservation of these files," which would transform the 
city's records into a useful resource of information, placing the "books and 
papers beyond the risk of the loss or damage, while making them accessible 
to the executive departments and available for the students of history."/? 
This element of accessibility to the sources of knowledge about government 
was the lynchpin of the report. A records program would "induce civic pride 
and lead to a better understanding of what a city implies."/* The report 
captured both the social scientist's unflagging optimism and the 
progressive's faith in the power of knowledge in a democratic society by 
asserting that: "the mere knowledge of obsolete offices and functions, of 
the origins of existing administrative machinery, of the oddities of 
regulation and ordinance, and the extension of police and governmental 
service, will suggest the proper limits of that service and its continued 
improvement."’> 

The Ford-Hartwell proposal for a European-style public records office, 


however progressive and sensible, came at a time when city government, which 
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had decidedly passed into the control of Irish Democrats with the 1902 
mayoral election, was falling under increasing scrutiny for the size of its 
expenditures and for purported corruption and waste. The proposal, like the 
idea of a new city hall, gave way to less ambitious solutions: decentralized 
storage vaults on separate floors of a modern office building (the present- 
day City Hall Annex). The report did succeed, however, in bolstering the 
state commissioner's exertions on behalf of conservation, and access to the 
inactive records was improved. The recommendation that city departments 
create an inventory to their collections blended with the state's new 
records law, which made agency personnel directly responsible for their 
records, thus inducing four of the city's largest departments to item 
catalog several thousand volumes of records, exhaustively arranging and 
describing them in a remarkable display of respect for their current and 
future watts 2° There was, of course, embarrassment over the attention 
drawn to the alarming loss of city records to theft: "The want of an index 
or calendar, the failure to bring loose material into volumes, and the 
slight general interest in the preservation of records have given the 
collector his apparent ty. 2 

The Ford-Hartwell report had signaled the beginning of a new concern 
and advocacy in government, and it served on later occasions as a reminder 
that neither the needs nor the solutions had significantly changed, but had 
only grown more difficult. By 1919 the city clerk was again describing 
perilous conditions that had apparently raised the ire of private citizens 
and the state supervisor BL kenas The city clerk's office had been 
inundated by counciliar files, committee records and defunct agency records 
that issued from the 1919 charter reform which streamlined municipal 
government. In addition, a large collection of records had been acquired 
with the annexation of Hyde Park in 1912. Still, neither the 1902 Report on 
the Preservation of City Records, nor a later report on government 
operations by the Finance Commission, gave any thought to the administration 
of a professional program within the office of the city clerk, which was 
dismissed perhaps because of its political Biscepeinilieiaamen 

Not surprisingly, it was the Finance Commission that began to broaden 
government's understanding of record-keeping functions insofar as they had a 


pronounced effect on the efficiency of governmental operations. The FinCom, 
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which was called into being under Mayor John F. Fitzgerald in 1907 and was 
subsequently incorporated by the Legislature as part of the 1909 charter 
reform, had an independent auditing and investigative function that, after 
an initial period of partisan inquiry, developed a pattern of selective 
analysis of governmental operations with the aim of improving efficiency and 
fairness through modern Handsenente os It was not unusual for the Commission 
to examine record-keeping methods to compare intended use with actual 

needs. When this happened, attention was typically given to improving 
clerical productivity by updating equipment, recording devices or handling 
methods. Reports that focused on obsolete managerial practices would 
occasionally note the quality of the information at hand, which was often so 
poorly recorded that it was impossible to gauge the efficiency of the work 
performed. Suggestions would be made to increase accuracy or avoid 
duplication of entry, to introduce rational and efficient filing systems, to 
design new standardized forms and to use indexing systems for quicker 
retrieval. Very rarely were these reports accompanied by further analysis, 
however, and recommendations were always aimed at correcting the specific 
offense. 

In those rare instances when the commission examined the quality and 
appropriateness of documentation a pattern of managerial inefficiency in 
records administration was revealed. One fifty-two page report in 
particular analyzed the systems and methods of recordkeeping in the Public 
Works Department in 1944, thoroughly dissecting the operations and the 
individual series of records used to document the various work functions 
within the unit. The body of the report and the short term recommendations 
are exceptional examples of early records management. The conclusion 
offered a grim diagnosis of the problem: improper clerical supervision, 
untrained records personnel, lack of uniform entry, duplication and 
over-documentation, absence of standard indexes, and ignorance of the 
rationale and value of certain recording epee keys The report gave 
credence to the currency that records mismanagement bore a hidden and 
insidious cost to the city. 

The FinCom's emphasis on utility, cost and systematic practice never 
reached a stage of comprehensive planning. There was, nevertheless, a clear 


recognition of the need to create an administrative unit to manage records 
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and information. On at least four occasions the FinCom urged the adoption 
of a central division of records administration, though the scope of such an 
agency was often so large and undefined that its significance and impact on 
operations was hard to imagine. None was more precise, however, than the 
first proposal in 1909, when the issue arose of controlling the escalating 
costs of publishing the numerous public documents of governmental agencies. 
At that time the commission, under the guidance of the widely respected 
former Mayor Nathan Matthews, urged the establishment of a "department of 
records and statistics," that would take charge of functions distributed 
inefficiently in the departments of clerk, registrar and statistics. The 
new unit would serve as a "repository for information," combining 
supervision of current departmental recordkeeping practices and centralized 
public distribution of printed information. The prospect of exercising 
professional control over the records of government and regulating public 
access to information had implications for public service that were not lost 
on the progressives: 

A department which would properly perform these functions, though 
expensive, would well repay the investment. By reducing the present 
chaotic statistical output of the city to competent form and reasonable 
dimensions it would prevent much of the present waste, but it would 
also do something far more beneficial. It would furnish information 
concerning municipal government to a constantly growing number, and by 
enlarging intelligent interest in civic affairs it would make 


extravagance, waste and corruption increasingly difficult and the 


positions of incompetent or dishonest officials less and less tenable. °2 


The controversy implied by suggesting the abolition of the old Registry and 
Statistics departments, together with the radical prospect of creating a 
central agency to monitor accuracy and to regulate information processes, 
must have struck a visionary chord for the proposal went no further. 

In later years, the commission would scale back its recommendations on 
the management of records to modest dimensions, extolling the virtues of 
offsite storage and microfilming in the 1940s to solve storage, preservation 
and security problems. As the specialized practice of records administration 
began to achieve a broader following in business and government, however, and 
a recognizable professional identity began to emerge, the Finance Commission 
took eaeica Thus, in their 1966 communication to Mayor John Collins, the 


Commission pondered the symbol of the new City Hall, whether it might auger 
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new opportunities to modernize municipal administration and "tool it up to 
meet the demands of a new age." Among the twenty-two managerial priorities 
enumerated was "Records Management (retention, disposal, storage, 

microfilming)"; two integrally related functions were separately listed as 


; ; 84 
"correspondence control" and "forms control and standardization." 


V. The Contemporary Period 
Hindsight suggests that by the mid-1930s an ominous situation was 


developing where ancient records were stored side by side with totally 
useless documentation, where reports, studies, surveys, and documentation 
with primary administrative value were boxed or shelved with related but 
totally obsolete records in an arrangement that further obscured the vision 
of the untrained and impatient managerial eye. Two events in particular, 
the city's tercentenary celebration and the WPA Historical Records Survey 
project, provided some hope for renewed momentum. City Clerk Wilfred J. 
Doyle, (clerk from 1929 to 1945), made a creditable attempt to exploit these 
historical events to gain improvements. He wasted no time in gaining Mayor 
James Michael Curley's support to create a library of key records, archival 
publications, and other seminal printed works on city government and 
history: "I think it advisable that a historical library as complete as 
possible should be established and maintained at City Hall, where it will be 
convenient for consultation by officials and inspection by visitors."°” 
Though Curley understood that there might be slight overlap with the public 
and private libraries, his notion of a library drew near to the idea of a 
repository of records and information close at hand as a tool for those in 
government, an idea that was not at all unusual, and had been discussed on 
several earlier occasions. Council approved a modest appropriation that 
Doyle used to start the city clerk's library. 

Doyle was also successful in purchasing manuscripts, arranging and 
cataloging the older collections, and recapturing stray departmental 
records. He made a lasting contribution by overseeing the production of 225 
reels of state-of-the-art microfilm of Boston and annexed town records. His 
specifications were meticulous and were followed by provisions to enhance 
post-filming security, description and peresstng These efforts, which were 
viewed by the FinCom as a standard and which have never since found their 


match by any city department or agency in terms of quality, suggested at the 
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time that Boston might be in the forefront of American municipalities when 
the preservation movement and the care of archives quickened in later 
decades. 

Doyle did what little he could to keep alive the idea of a Hall of 
Records. °” Aided by the extensive survey, indexing and inventory work of 
the Historical Records Survey of the Works Progress Administration between 
1936 and 1941, he no doubt reawakened departmental awareness to maintain 
records in an accessible Condietonins Once again, interests, needs and 
resources failed to coincide, and the City of Boston went without measures 
to consolidate collections or to begin the very critical process of selective 
retention that had been advocated at the turn of the century. City officials 
could not count on nurturing support elsewhere. Shameful little interest or 
advocacy. was shown by Boston's historical community which, especially in its 
private institutional form, kept an adversarial and critical distance. 

The State's public records program had become dormant, and pressure over the 
allocation of space and the control of paper was assuaged by the use of the 
cavernous basement area below the Court Street annex Ba dina Moreover, 
the city was bent on solving political and financial problems in the post- 
war years, and there was only the mildest enthusiasm for publicly supported 
programs perceived to be cultural in Caer ania Extant photographs and 
personal recollections indicate that the unregulated accumulation of paper 
and other media, exacerbated by executive reorganization in the 1950s and 
personnel attrition, exhausted the ability of departmental employees to 
control records or systems or recordkeeping that they might suddenly 
inherit. °- Records that had previously been item cataloged, indexed or had 
been inventoried were frequently not kept up, and disorder resulted when 
collections began to be moved about to maximize storage space in the 1950s. 
Not surprisingly, it became generally more difficult to obtain access to the 
records, and, when public access was granted,. theft invariably followed, 
even if only on the pretext of borrowing or removing an item to more 
comfortable research quarters. 

By the early 1960s, just when plans for a new city hall were certain to 
become reality, Boston's archives were stored about the headquarters, annex 
and auxiliary office buildings in what was the most dangerous conditions, 


that is, packed in an unrecognizable arrangement, lacking in physical 
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identification or intellectual controls, and having no systematic 
organization that would reflect the use or value. The condition of Boston's 
archives may have been characteristic of other municipal records collections 
in the country. But at a time when other cities were just turning towards 
archives and records management, there had developed a void in this city's 
municipal administration that allowed the subversion of a century or more of 
efforts at keeping the city's archives fneaces* 

There were early indications that the city's vast record collection 
would not pass intact through the period of relocation to the new government 
center. As early as 1963, a sub-division of the new Boston Redevelopment 
Authority began making room for offices by indiscriminately destroying the 
records of the antecedent agency, the Boston Planning Board. Concerned 
staff members were able to salvage only part of the collection before 
warning the administration that a bad precedent was being set in violation 
of the public records act, M.G.L. Chapter asde That action triggered alarm 
and response in some unofficial quarters, especially among certain lifelong 
resident employees who had hac a long familiarity with the city's archival 
and historic artifacts. Individuals from two of the city's newest agencies, 
the BRA and the Data Processing Department, set out on their own to 
incorporate the idea of a city archives into proposals that were being 
developed by other agents in the preservation community, who hoped to 
reserve part of the old city hall for a privately administered city museum. 
As the disposition and reuse of the old hall fell into private negotiations 
aimed exclusively at preserving the structure's architectural integrity, the 
focus of city employees turned from a museum to reemphasize the operational 
rewards and historical value of a comprehensive records program. 

Preliminary reports were submitted to the administration that outlined the 
extent of need, describing hazardous physical conditions, the vast quantity 
of material needing inventory and appraisal, and the lack of virtually any 
mechanism to make the collections useful to the branches of government and 
the general public. Unable to elicit cooperation from the city clerk, 
several employees drafted a proposal to the administration urgently calling 
upon the city to: 1) begin a comprehensive inventory of all collections; 2) 
develop specific records disposition schedules for professional review and 


state approval; 3) establish a centralized program within the Administrative 
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Services Department that would have control over the programs of two 
facilities, an archives and a records center; and 4) introduce a research 
capability to support reference services and public programs responsive to 
the communities and sections of the city.?> 

Preliminary proposals were sufficiently timely and informed to obtain 
$15,000.00 in funding for a Records and Archives Study, (1964-1967). Aided 
by twelve student assistants, the survey rediscovered long hidden treasures 
from the basements, drawing both public and private interest to the 
project. The survey also unearthed grave issues of future care and 
disposition of a scope that undoubtedly gave the administration pause to 
reconsider. In July of 1964, three months after the start of the survey, 
the study's funds were withdrawn. Efforts were continued by concerned 
staff, but by 1965 the Administrative Services Department had summarily 
taken control over all disposition arrangements in preparation for the move 
to new City Hall. 

In retrospect the survey efforts of the Records and Archives Study 
strike a poignant image of preservationists in an age of sweeping change, 
isolated by circumstance from the mood and priorities of the time and, 
therefore, incapable of communicating their interest in seeing the new Boston 
emerge in harmony with the tangible inheritances of its pasthac They lacked 
professional records training and had only tenuous support from the city's 
established political and cultural leadership. In spite of the obvious 
drawbacks, their efforts might possibly have had positive effect had their 
overtures to private academicians and historical societies received an 
effective response. More unfortunate still was the rejection of their 
efforts by the state archivist and the supervisor of public records who 
misjudged the pronouncements of governmental officials, and preferred 
instead to entrust the careful appraisal and disposition of the city's 
records to departmental officials and administrative personnel, thus relying 
strictly on a faithful interpretation of the provisions of M.G.L. Chapter 
ane. Lacking the staff to conduct on-site inspection, state public records 
authorities approved destruction of records on the basis of general lists 
(called the Records Inventory Study) marked by vague subject titles serving 
to describe record and nonrecord material alike. These lists, devised by 


the Administrative Services Department beginning in 1965, were reviewed only 
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by agency directors who were allowed to delete or designate certain inactive 
records that were needed solely for continuing operations. When agencies 
were unable to conduct active review or grant approval, and in those cases 
where direct supervisory control over stored records was not apparent (e.g. 
defunct or merged agency records, loose files or fugitive record series, 
inactive administrative subject files, nontextual records, etc.), no attempt 
was made for independent or outside review.>* In this respect the state's 
decision to default entirely to the judgement of nonprofessional custodians 
was a major miscalculation. Upon receiving directions to implement these 
rough schedules, agency directors were informed of the city's appraisal 
standards: "In general, it may be stated that city records may be disposed 
of after seven years, from the date of the last original entry made on a 
particular record, and all records dated prior to 1870 must be retained for 
an analysis of historical value."?” 
Notwithstanding the erroneous interpretation of statutory law regarding 
the 1870 provision, this rule of thumb could only have been intended to 
offer considerable latitude to dispose of records before public comment or 
professional appraisal could take place. The sweeping license that was 
granted resulted in some cases in destruction, loss and theft of valuable 
historical records; individuals removed ancient records either in fear of 
loss, to donate them to other institutions or to take them for private 
gain. A much publicized plan to establish a collection of priceless city 
records in a municipal reference library on the fourth and fifth floors of 
the new City Hall never reached Erhicionies In the meantime, several 
departments had left their records in the "vaults" of the annex basement, 
despite the fact that fire, flooding and theft were a constant and actual 
threat. +? The complete renovation of city hall annex building beginning 
in 1971 culminated in a situation where core collections of Boston's oldest 
and most valuable archives were virtually abandoned by the departments. As 
contractors were on the verge of renovating the basements in 1975, the 
Boston Public Library was contacted as a last resort and prevailed upon to 
take custody of the eaivedttons + Nevertheless, in excess of twenty-five 
tons of records occupying over 30,000 square feet of space were disposed of 


over a period of relocation that lasted until the nid21970a00 4 
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With the dispersal of the city's records came a period of uncertainty, 
an uncertainty that lingers about the condition, location and content of 
what remains of the city's records. It was a period when automated 
information services were upgraded and expanded, but when little or no 
thought was given to records management. /°* Concern for preservation was 
conspicuously missing, except for one brief interlude, perhaps, which was 
the short-lived Society Engaged in the Restoration of our Vital Records 
(SERVA). SERVA was appointed by Mayor Kevin H. White on the initiative of 
the city registrar and members of the professional genealogical community to 
draft a plan for relieving the deplorable conditions into which the city's 
birth, death and marriage records had fallentoor It was the first attempt 
ever to nurture an organized public interest on behalf of the city's records, 
and over thirty-two representatives of Boston's historical, archival and 
genealogical institutions were brought together around the goal of assuring 
long-term preservation strategies for Boston's vital records. The group 
failed, however, to coalesce. In part there was the lingering suspicion of 
ulterior political motives, and, in part, the group failed to evince a sense 
of its mission as an independent voice that, once created, would demand to 
be heard and understood. The effort was not at all fruitless as considerable 
work was accomplished between 1983 and 1985 by members of the genealogical 
community, who succeeded in relocating the vital records collection and 
opening it up for the first time to more regular public Hae ne 

Attempts were made by a revived state records program in 1977 and 1982 
to alert the mayoral administration to the dismal storage conditions and 
continuing access problems. Inspections necessarily relied on surface 
impressions, however, and the survey reports that resulted could neither 
turn to a mechanism of enforcement, nor could they hope to offer practical 
assistance to an unresponsive Hanintserarionece: In the meantime, the 
removal of the core collection of the city's archives to the public library 
appeared to satisfy no one in particular. The departments no longer had 
convenient physical access to the material, and the library was neither 
legally nor financially able to assume the task of supporting a public 
records program. The state took considerable issue with a situation that 
denied the standard conventions of archival practice and common law practice 
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regarding the custody and access to public records." It has been the 
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average citizen and researcher who have had the greatest reason to object to 
the hasty arrangements of the past two decades, however, as they have been 
unreasonably denied access to the city's recorded past by the inaction and 


ommissions of government. 


VI. Conclusion 

The history of the treatment of Boston's public records, and its 
archival records in particular, is a case of both remarkable effort and 
missed opportunities. Examining the lowly state of the city's historical 
records today, one is led to extol such actions as those of Record 
Commissioner William Whitmore, who gathered and published the earliest 
records, and City Clerk Wilifred Doyle, who supervised the city's first 
preservation microfilming project. Motivated by an ingrained respect for 
their city's past, these and many other isolated efforts on behalf of 
Boston's documentary heritage offered a standard at the time to which major 
cities across the country could hope to aspire. It is a matter of great 
curiosity that, just when the twentieth-century ideas associated with modern 
records management were being introduced as a financial justification for 
the systematic care of the city's public records, the progress of earlier 
generations of recordkeepers, clerks and other city officials was cut short. 

Several themes emerge from this history that suggest the parameters of 
the continuing issue of preservation and management of the city's records. 
It has taken some time for us to see the public record as having anything 
more than a purely functional place in the daily routines of government. 
Records are kept to document the policies and transactions of government for 
the purpose of accountability, and they are rarely viewed as having a 
separate claim as objects that may have an enduring value to the community, 
a situation that has been further transformed by the technological 
transition to machine readable forms of recorded information. On those 
occasions when attention has been given to the management of the public 
record, it has invariably come about as a result of individual vision and 
political leadership. The effect of all other outside influences pales in 
comparison to the achievements, however minor, of the several mayors, 
clerks, registrars, councilors and commissioners at city and state level who 
made the preservation and keeping of the public records their business and 


the proper business of government. One is drawn to understand the actions 
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of individuals, however, in the context of a city whose politics and 
financial history have been anything but bland, and where the records of one 
generation, indeed, two centuries of political leadership have had only a 
remote significance to the next. In this context the publication efforts of 
a Poston Brahmin, the records management recommendations of the Finance 
Commission, or the unheeded appeals for a city archives and museum in a 
period of unprecedented urban renewal can be seen to express the partiality 
and shortcomings that characterize the competing political interests within 
municipal government. 

Inasmuch as the origins and transitions of other cultural objects such 
as art and architecture contribute to our understanding their value quite 
apart from their functional usefulness, the city's records have a similar 
history with the added distinction of being an entity that is constantly 
expanding. In part it is this growth which blurs the appreciation for what 
is valuable and what has only superficial meaning. The way we determine 
value is influenced by the fluctuating cultural and social climate within 
which informed judgments seek to find a forum if not wide acceptance. It 
is, perhaps, for this reason that the history of Boston's records is marked 
by sudden periods of heightened interest and prolonged neglect. It may also 
shed some light as to why, in the last several decades, when a solution to 
the nagging problem of managing the accumulated mass of municipal records 
seemed, as in other major American cities, to admit no alternative but a 
systematic program of administration, the climate of renewal prevailed over 
all other alternatives. It should be enough for us today to recognize our 
responsibilities to preserving the public records because they uniquely 
contain a history of the whole community, and because they have been and 
will continue to be used both to satisfy the commonplace interest in our 
past as well as to protect the most fundamental rights and liberties of all 
ts citizens. +°? Acting on this knowledge, one cannot fail to see that 
their proper management and preservation is an aim that is symbolic of the 
desire to forge a community unified because of its history, not in spite of 
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BACKGROUND 


In August 1985, archivists and records analysts within the Public 
Facilities Department initiated an examination of the records of the City of 
Boston under the funding sponsorship of the National Historical Publications 
and Records Commission (NHPRC). The two-year Commission grant, which 
underscored the general perception that Boston's lack of a records program 
offered an unusual and extenuating circumstance of national interest, was 
intended to assist city government in gathering information on its holdings 
and in establishing the institutional framework for a program of management 
and preservation. Three factors seemed to collude fortuitously to bring the 
project into being: (1) The active role of State records officials in 
supporting and facilitating local initiative; (2) the awakening interest of 
a new city administration and the involvement of municipal records officers 
and professionals in the issues of archival preservation, records 
management, and public access to information, and (3) the involvement of the 


federal government through NHPRC in supporting local proposals. 


The reactivation of the state's local records program in the 1970s was 
instrumental in documenting the need for action on the part of Boston 
officials to address the city's noncompliance with public records law. In 
1978 and 1982 analysts for the office of supervisor of public records called 
attention to the deleterious condition of the city's records. The principal 
objection was that even when office records were fairly well organized and 
accessible, general conditions were marred by the threat of disaster from 
flood, fire, vandalism and insidious environmental conditions. 
Unfortunately, the reports had only marginal impact. Chief executive 
officers ignored the warnings and department heads lacked resources to 
implement recommendations that presupposed trained personnel and a 
coordinating agency positioned to address records problems incident to a 
large municipal bureaucracy. State authorities also lacked enforcement 
powers and the wherewithal to maintain a sustained scrutiny. Some city 
departments (e.g. Assessing and Treasury) took remedial steps to safeguard 
on-site collections and to follow state disposition regulations, but 


adequate response to the general criticism of storage conditions was beyond 


the ability of all departments. State records analysts were equally 
unimpressed by secondary storage sites, which made no pretense of offering 
security, protection or public access. 

As poorly as the records were maintained in this period, they, 
nonetheless, exhibited an intellectual and custodial cohesion. A breach 
occurred in the physical custody and bibliographic control of the city's 
records when, during the years 1965 through 1976, departments executed 
successive dispositions of inactive records either to off-site storage areas 
or dumpsters and wholesale destruction of record series characterized the 
move to the new City Hall. Indeed, failure to set aside records storage 
areas in the new building forced several mainline departments to divest 
themselves of inherited archival collections that had previously demanded 
periodic (albeit minimal) management. This is particularly true of the 
records of the departments of Schools, Treasury, Auditing, Building, 
Inspectional Services, City Clerk, and, to a lesser extent, Elections, 
Public Works, Registry, Assessing, Boston Redevoplment Authority, 
Administrative 3ervices and Mayor. No longer were current collections 
organically connected to previous record series, nor were new employees and 
officials aware that systematic retention and destruction might possibly be 
a matter of formal policy and legal procedure. Once inactive collections 
were removed from physical custody, department heads were under less 
pressure to maintain general housekeeping routines. In turn, control over 
access, disposition and preservation were virtually relinquished. 

Access in particular became extremely difficult for records stored in 
several off-site locations. The large and inactive collection of records 
stored at the Boston Public Library were made somewhat more accessible by a 
rough arrangement carried out under the CETA program. Even after the CETA 
project, however, the city's archives at the library and elsewhere became 
part of a notorious mystery: surviving descriptions of the material were 
made obsolete, the exact location and content of particular records were 
generally unknown, and custody and archival integrity of the collections 
were in doubt. Public and governmental access were severely hampered. In 
addition, it had become an unacknowledged fact that missing records had, in 
fact, been abandoned, destroyed, or given away without authorization, while 


others continued to be exposed to theft and accidental loss. While the 
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difficulty of managing local records had stymied municipalities across the 
country, the pressure to address the cultural and financial costs associated 
with poor records administration in Boston were only postponed, as it were, 
by the unregulated disposition of the 1960s and 70s. 

Against this backdrop, State records inspectors conducted cursory 
examinations of the city's records, first in 1978 and again in 1982, and 
found Boston's records in dire need of attention. + Permanent and long-term 
records were typically found side by side with obsolete records, both being 
stored in inadequate physical spaces where fire hazards, dampness, and 
floods, unauthorized access and other conditions had severely damaged some 
records and threatened the survival of others. Serious questions, beyond 
those of governmental and open public access, were raised about the legal 
custody of records that were placed in dead storage at municipal buildings 
and the public library. In general, the state found the problems numerous 
and daunting. With little hope of increasing public expenditures or 
enforcing the statutes, they framed their recommendations to be valatable by 
taking a mild and hortatory tone. In 1982, the State came to recognize the 
unparalleled complexity of Boston's records situation and urged the Mayor to 
appoint a committee to begin planning the comprehensive care of Boston's 
archival records and the management of its current documentation.” Because 
the state generally refrained in this period from promoting local records 
programs as distinct governmental operations, its recommendation that the 
city create a special task force on records manifested an unusual level of 
concern over the prospect that continued noncompliance with state public 
records law would have irreparable consequences for the city's archives. 

Funding priorities and bureaucratic inertia made it increasingly 
apparent, however, that neither consultancy nor admonition regarding 
requirements of law were sufficient to stimulate action by city officials. 
The poor condition of the city's archives had by the 1980s caused 
considerable dismay in the professional records and research communities. 
State advocacy for a Boston archives and records management effort was 
redoubled in 1983, when, as part of a national assessment of state, local 
and private repositories, the records of the City of Boston were identified 
as posing, perhaps, the single, most urgent challenge to the documentary 


heritage of the commonwealth and the country: 
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It seems that -- at least or most especially in relation to the city of 
Boston -- it [archives and records management in cities] should be 
acknowledged as one of the two or three major priorities in archival 
needs throughout the state. Active efforts to increase awareness of 
this need, with accompanying assistance in applying for grant support 


to accomplish it, must be made. The state of the records of the city 
of Boston is a national disgrace, oie one that officers of the city may 


be increasingly open to addressing. 


Clearly there was the hope that scarce federal funds could be won for 
the purpose of promoting public knowledge of and governmental interest in 
the contents of Boston's neglected archival treasures as well as the more 
current -- in some ways more fragile -- generation of documentation. The 
Massachusetts State Records Advisory Board, which evaluates and recommends 
projects to NHPRC, was prepared to embrace initiatives coming from within 
city government that would (a) recognize the continuum of a program of 
records and archives management, and (b) show sensitivity to the well 
founded principles and established safeguards of public records law (M.G.L. 
Chapter 66). The State Records Advisory Board reviewed several proposals 
before it recommended the Boston Municipal Archives and Records Project 
application to NHPRC. Though serious questions of scope, execution, and 
commitment characterized the competing proposals, this project was selected 
because it offered a city-wide approach. If the methodological foundations 
and institutional relationships were as yet uncertain, there was sufficient 
promise of administrative support to endorse the proposal of the Public 
Facilities Department as providing the best opportunity for obtaining a 


comprehensive program of records administration. 


Beginning in August 1984 state and national figures in governmental and 
private archival capacities joined with the Public Facilities Department of 
the City of Boston to develop a systematic start-up grant proposal for a 
city-wide records program. Considerable attention was given to modifying 
the original proposal. Throughout these negotiations, there was a mutual 
and unconcealed recognition by city representatives and outside agents of an 
urgent and delicate situation that was exacerbated by relatively meager 
budgetary resources and mild programmatic support from the Administration. 
The expectation was, however, that PFD would be in a position to use its 


statutory authority and its capital planning resources to expedite a city 
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archives,” The Public Facilities Commission, appointed by the Mayor, 
assured the Administration's participation in the eventual establishment of 
a records program in cooperation with the chief records officers of the 
city: departmental officers, the city clerk and the city registrar.° 

It was the key elements of managerial leadership, professional 
awareness, and the new informational sciences that combined intelligently at 
PFD in the period of 1983-85 to bring forward a proposal that could offer a 
sound basis for a municipal records program. These elements emerged out of 
PFD's division of management information systems which was designed as an 
integrated program of electronic data processing and document management. 
It was apparent to those who were involved in the planning and implementation 
of new information systems that a complementary scheme of records management 
would be essential to an efficient system of both document and file 
management, and reference and retrieval services. The employment of a 
professional archivist in 1984 to oversee these functions led in turn to an 
expanded understanding of the relationship between inactive and current 
records. With the support of mayoral and departmental officers, the city 
clerk, and the city registrar, PFD personnel pursued the opportunity to 
bring a federal grant to Boston. There were persistent and well formed 
questions about the extent of government support, the placement of the 
project in a department without general records authority, and the overly 
ambitious expectations of the plan of work. The merits of the proposal 
prevailed, however, and in May 1985, the department received notification 
that NHPRC, a branch of the National Archives and Records Administration, 
had made a two-year commitment of $115,000 to the Boston project. The 
grant, among the largest awards ever made to a municipality to develop a 
local records program, was a measure of the high level of outside concern 
for the Boston city archives. Originally conceived as a project that would 
evolve as a separate service agency, the goal of establishing an administra- 
tive unit of records administration was critical to the success of the 


project. 


Serious concerns about the viability of a new municipal program in 
archives and records management were expressed throughout the filing and 


subsequent review process of the city's proposal to NHPRC. Questions 
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inevitably arose regarding a proposal that had only tenuous administrative 
status and no authority except what derived from state records law and the 
influence of personal and professional representation. The conjectural 
quality of knowledge about the location, content and condition (of the 
city's records) compounded a skepticism on the part of both applicant and 
grantor that a records project could be launched with any certainty 
regarding its eventual direction or progress. There was, nevertheless, a 
concerted attempt to match the city's initiative and to recognize, ina 
substantial way, the unquestionable merit of the overall objective: to 
establish a city-wide program for the care, management and promotion of the 
city's public records. 

In considering the proposal, NHPRC placed certain basic conditions on 
an award: that the city employ professional archival and records personnel; 
that it establish the foundations for community review and institutional 
support through an advisory board; that it match one half of the second year 
of program funding through private or public sources; that the city 
inplement a project that would outline the contours of a long-term program 
rather than quick disposition or premature inventory schemes; and finally, 
that it distribute its findings regarding the content and status of the 
city's records. To meet these ends the Boston Municipal Archives and 
Records Project optimistically set itself five goals: 

(1) to locate and evaluate through a formal records survey the city's 
public records as they are held in custody or in storage by departments; 

(2) to identify archival records and develop recommendations for the 
proper management and disposition of noncurrent office records; 

(3) to begin developing a plan for a city-wide municipal archives and 
records center and programs in preservation and public access; 

(4) to seek the involvement of the community in the planning process 
for a city archives through an advisory commission; and 

(5) to produce a guide to the city's records and a report on their 
condition, status and future care. 

The goal of a public records program is the protection of vital and 
historic documentation that has a present and continuing value to the 
effective operation of government and the community. The means to achieving 
this end is through periodic review and evaluation of the content and 
function of active and inactive records alike. The project took some pains 


to distinguish the status of records in the full cycle of production, use 
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and disposition. Thus, the Boston Municipal Archives and Records Project 
was conceived and has attempted to carry out a survey of historic as well as 
contemporary and active records. The rationale for this approach is simple 
and well documented. An active records management program will reduce the 
real and effective costs of maintaining records. In more developed 
programs, it can contribute significantly to cost effective methods of 
capturing vital documentation. This project set its priorities on the first 
tier of management activities: a retrospective inventory and preliminary 
appraisal and analysis of retention and disposition procedures including 
examination of existing filing schemes and consistency of recording 
practices. To make judgments of value, to connect the scattered pieces of 
the city's documentary puzzle, and to make recommendations on destruction 
and retention with confidence, the project staff proposed a survey with a 
unitary approach to the problem of records administration -- from the point 
of creation, to use, and on to final disposition. In this scheme, the 
"historical record" is first and foremost a statement of cultural value and 
a reflection of process rather than an abstract and antiquarian Cnt it yanapy: 
the same token the records we create today can begin to be evaluated for 
their potential historical value. To justify the expense of maintaining the 
approximately 15 percent of records that qualify as archival, the SLCy us 
records program must be prepared to eliminate effectively and legitimately 
the costly duplication, surplus storage, obsolete forms of entry, redundant 
filing, underutilization of equipment and space, and the drain on the 
productivity of our workforce, which add up to a hidden but real expense. 
Professional archivists and records managers are charged with the authority 
to address these concerns in conjunction with the legally and administra- 
tively responsible units of government -- that is agency directors, the CLuLy. 
clerk and the executive Orricee): This study was designed, therefore, to 
work with the official custodians of the record and to describe and analyze 
those records as they exist in their institutional context, regardless of 
incidental physical location, status or treatment. 

The end products of this stage of a records program are represented 
here in the form of an assessment, summary of findings, and recommendations. 
General recommendations were to be drawn out of the accumulated experience 


of inventories, site visits, interviews and research. Some of this work 


awaits final completion, particularly a comprehensive guide to the city's 
archives and manuals for the management of active files and noncurrent 
records. Indispensable to the establishment of a records program in city 
government is the appointment of a permanent commission, the enactment of a 
municipal records ordinance and the initial steps toward the siting and 


design of a records facility. 


PLANNING AND PREPARATION 


The original scope of work was affected at the outset by a critical 
shortage of programmatic, administrative and clerical support when in the 
the first six months, supervisory staff changed and departmental priorities 
were redefined. As a result any realistic hope of actually implementing a 
records program during the grant period diminished. The project staff 
proceeded to outline a plan of work that would: (1) emphasize the analytical 
and data-gathering goals of the Project and (2) build interdepartmental 
awareness of the advantages of city-wide records services. The planning 
period actually extended throughout the testing and presurvey stages as the 
work plan was adjusted and fine-tuned to develop a detailed operating 
strategy for the entire Project. It was only after the first six months 
that Project staff were sufficiently aware of local conditions and the level 
of city support to plot a certain course. The rather extended period of 
planning was due to a number of factors. There was, first, a remarkable 
lack of reliable preliminary information regarding the scope and condition 
of the city's records. Second, the Project moved under the reorganized PFD 
from being perceived as a new and regular element of departmental service to 
a consultative entity only, thus minimizing any chance that the Project 
could evolve as planned into a city-wide archives and records service. 
Finally the Project was in every sense a "start-up" grant, wholly dependent 
upon federal dollars and without substantial connection or support from 
preexisting administrative units of government that have responsibility for 
custody or control of public records. The exact scope of the survey was 
uncertain and, therefore, susceptible to any outside diversion or unforseen 
interruption in momentum. Planning documents were devised with enough 
flexibility to accommodate this possibility, and thus, they served the staff 


fairly well when such eventualities occurred. 
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Considerable effort went into the recruitment, evaluation and selection 
of personnel following guidelines of the NHPRC and involving inter- 
departmental consultation and review. The full-time staff averaged between 
two and three positions over the course of the Projects) Project Archivist 
Mark J. Duffy, was hired in July 1985, and was charged with the overall 
planning, supervision and reporting functions of the project. The Assistant 
Archivist, Alan M. Schwartz, began in late September, and was responsible 
for the training of interns and on-site regulation of the survey process. 

In February, 1986, a survey archivist, Elizabeth C. Bouvier, was hired with 
chief responsibility for processing data from survey returns and assisting 
in the final preparation of evaluative reports. In addition, Wayne Kubick 
and Gail O'Hare served successively as project directors, being intricately 
involved in the original planning and administration of the grant. Their 
departure within the first year of the project left all but the budgetary 
administration of the grant in the hands of the project staff. Professional 
staff was augmented in the first quarter by several interns from area 
colleges, notable contributions were made by Jeffrey Arnold of Boston 
College's Boston Studies Program, on the Law Department, Barbara Mann of 
Northeastern University's Public History Program, on the Building 
Department, Michael Tierney of Brandeis University, on the records of South 
Boston High School, and several students of archives from the University of 
Massachusetts/Boston on the records of the Registry Division. The value of 
using interns depended heavily on the level of independent motivation and 
the support of educational instructors. The results were sometimes 
excellent, but often uneven, and after the first semester, the practice of 
using interns was deferred. The investment in training and supervising 
interns could not justify the immediate return which had only marginal value 
to the critical early stages of the project. The best products to emerge 
from these efforts will yet become valuable to the program in the eventual 
production of a second volume to this report ona comprehensive guide to the 
Sity’s records. 

Several other areas of program administration required attention apart 
from the survey and reporting functions. These were: (a) promoting and 
publicizing the program to city employees and the community; (b) establishing 


interdepartmental contacts and relationships with the aim of building a 
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consensus regarding formal governmental structure and mandate, and creating 
a network of better informed records liaisons; (c) preparing proposals for 
outside foundation support; and (d) providing consultative and reference 
services to city agencies and the general public. Program publicity was 
undertaken in the early months of the project, including lead articles in 
the City Record and a Public Facilities Department in-house newsletter, 
distribution of articles in the newsletters of NHPRC and the Preservation 
Alliance, as well as numerous direct communications and several public 
presentations. Particularly successful was a well attended public meeting 
that was held to launch the program. It has been more difficult attracting 
the active support of academicians and the established private historical 
societies, undoubtedly because of a history that admits suspicion as to the 
intent and commitment of local government in areas of preservation and 
cultural programs. The publication work was highly effective, however, in 
building a network of contacts and liaisons within city agencies and local 
historical and preservation groups who were concerned with the outcome and 
potential berefits of the project. The staff became directly involved in 
the process of drafting a municipal ordinance, recruiting participation in 
and setting agenda for the planned advisory commission, and representing the 
aims of the program to various executive officers. In anticipation of a 
formal city-wide structure through a commission and ordinance, considerable 
time was given to obtaining outside matching funds. Although positively 
disposed toward the program, foundations and trusts were disinclined to 
support a program until formal administration backing was in place. An 
unexpected function that accrued to the project, and that underscored the 
immediate need for a records program, was the almost immediate request for 
consultation. Departmental staff inquired on such subjects as location and 
proper storage of records, use of microform applications, retention and 
disposition, document and paperwork management, office equipment needs, 
indexing procedures and the like. Staff members also became increasingly 
involved in coordinating reference requests from city employees and the 
public. These reached an average of several inquiries per week in the 


second year of the project. 
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METHODOLOGY AND IMPLEMENTATION 


In the end the Project aimed to accomplish three survey-related goals 
in its first two years: to begin the inventory of city archives, to assess 
the records and practices of up to twenty city agencies and to prepare a 
report on the status, content and condition of the city's records with 
recommendations for future planning. These goals evolved from the critical 
presurvey phase of information gathering, which was intended to establish a 
realistic scope of work for the survey, inventory and subsequent 
assessment. These functions involved distinct field and office activities, 
for while the assessment function focused on existing conditions and 
procedures, the inventory demanded various levels of description, appraisal 
and retrospective analysis. Nevertheless, as indicated above, these tasks 
were seen as ultimately connected by the single framework of archives and 
records management. In presenting our case to CLivsOLticlals se ttawacere) t 
that a greater appreciation for both old and current records would accrue 
from a description of their use and treatment as part of a continuum of 
recordkeeping and care. The staff approached each agency by reviewing 
contemporary practices as well as tackling the retrospective inventorying 
and, in doing so, we adopted a conscious method of identifying areas of 
potential improvement as well as the areas of limitation for a modestly 
funded program of integrated archives and records management. Essential to 
the long-term planning for a municipal records program was that some 
accurate calculation of quantity, type, status and condition of the records 
be determined from out of the mass of ill-housed and poorly arranged 
collections. Accessioning, final appraisal, disposition or drafting of 
guidelines were quickly recognized as beyond the scope of the project until 
such time as the programmatic mandate was established. At the same time the 
survey progressed on the assumption that the Administration would recognize 
the value of a records administration, and that this survey and its products 
could become the foundation for a sustained effort. To summarize, the 
records survey was divided into three phases: 

(1) the introductory review and evaluation of the extent, value 
and state of record collections or groups (taken as a whole), by way of 


canvassing techniques and sample site surveys; 
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(2) the detailed examination of records in custody and in dead 
storage belonging to representative and mainline city agencies for the 
purposes of documenting the production, use, maintenance, disposition, 
status, location and condition of particular series of records; and 

(3) the reporting phase in which data returned from the survey, 
including interviews, research and observation of existing systems, were 
brought together in assessment reports. A fourth phase, the formal 
preparation of inventories (for a guide) and disposition schedules (for a 
manual) is presently underway and awaits completion in succeeding years of 


the program. 


In preparation for the grant project, Public Facilities Department used 
consultant help to make a cursory examination of selective off-site record 
storage. This overview was very general and was intended to justify the 
need for a grant funded study. What it revealed, however, was a massive 
quantity of records -- 54,000 cubic feet of mostly noncurrent and 
semi-active records -- that were found occupying just under 18,000 square 
feet of space throughout basements, office rooms and in otherwise useful 
storage areas. The full picture was unclear, but what remained for the 
project staff to discover was the character of these records: their internal 
organization, status and value. There was also a pressing concern to 
determine how the creators and custodians of these records understood their 
responsibilities, how they viewed the value of the records, and whether they 
believed substandard conditions prevailed. Core information was needed on 
the scale of the city's record collections, and on the practices and 
attitudes of those in charge of them. 

The survey began with the distribution of a records location 
questionnaire as a tool for gathering needed preliminary information. The 
questionnaire was first distributed in August 1985, although contact with 
new sources and several follow-up mailings to nonrespondents produced 
returns well into October and beyond. Questionnaires were sent to the 
directors of 48 city agencies and departments (for distribution to divisions 
thereof where appropriate). Intormation was requested regarding locations, 
date spans, disposition, retrieval, appraisal and environmental conditions 


of records. Departments aiso had the opportunity to make suggestions or 
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comments. Slight variations were made to the survey form modifying it for 
medical and patent records. (See appendix for sample questionnaire.) For 
analytical purposes, certain responses were tallied and averages were 
prepared from the total number of autonomous departments (36) that returned 
the questionnaire. For the departments returning multiple responses, the 
aggregate number of returns was calculated for each department before 
proceeding with any final computation or average. The questionnaire was 
accompanied by an instruction sheet and a letter describing the Archives and 
Records Project. Questions were limited to what would fit on one side of a 
single sheet which would satisfy our purposes and would encourage a larger 
and quicker return. 

As of February 1987, 116 questionnaires representing 36 major record 
producing departments had been returned, (see appendix). Multiple responses 
were received from such large multilayered city agencies as Health and 
Hospitals, Public Works and the School Department which accounted for the 
receipt of a larger number of returns compared to the number circulated. 

The questionnaires were sent under the signature of the P.F.D. director to 
other departmental directors. Analysis of the returns indicated that the 
questionnaires were completed primarily by those individuals who tend to 
formulate or interpret records procedures in contrast to those who would 
approve policy or implement it on a daily basis. Only 11% of directors were 
actually involved in completing the form; the figure may be smaller as some 
of the forms that bear the director's name as the respondent could have been 
completed by their subordinates. Follow-up visits did, however, verify the 
identity of most of the actual respondents. The predominant number of 
returns, accounting for 84% of the total, came from those in middle 
management positions. Of this number, 61% came from upper level management 
which includes chief office managers, division heads and supervisory unit 
managers. The remaining 23% were in lower-level management positions such 
as administrative assistants, central files managers and chief clerks. 
Non-managerial staff including clerks and secretaries completed the 
remaining 5% of the returns. 

The records location questionnaire elicited responses useful in 
determining the state of the city's records -- their location, quantity, 


form and conditions -- and it was an effective instrument for developing 
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contacts and increasing interest in the project. Most importantly, it 
allowed us to anticipate attitudes and practices that would facilitate 
project planning. The way in which departmental heads perceived their 
records situation was as valuable to the project as the data they returned 
on the collections, since the latter could eventually be verified by the 
survey team. 

The great majority of respondents, 81 percent, attempted to answer all 
twelve of the questions asked. Of these, only four had any difficulty 
applying the questions to their situation, and in each case it would appear 
that the instruction sheet was not read. For seven other agencies (19% of 
the total responses) the questionnaire was too difficult to interpret due to 
the complexity of the operation. The Police Department, which exemplifies a 
functionally complex agency, was unable to devise a process by which 
personnel stationed outside headquarters could complete the survey form. 
Unlike Police, the School and Public Works departments were two large 
agencies that anticipated some of the problems entailed in answering the 
questionnaire and distributed it, along with an accompanying letter of 
explanation, to the subdivisions comprising the department. In such cases 
we received a quite accurate overview of record conditions. In total, 
twelve agencies did not respond. Three were determined to be independent or 
quasi-public agencies. Four others contacted the project regarding special 
problems in applying the form to their circumstances. The high return rate 
was a product of several follow-up contacts with the agencies by mail and 
telephone. In a few instances, where department heads were concerned about 
accuracy, the survey staff directly assisted staff in completing the form. 

After a significant number of questionnaires were returned, seventeen 
agencies and six storage sites were selected for preliminary site visits in 
order to verify responses and to assist in the planning of the site survey 
and the inventory. (The seventeen agencies were: the Boston School 
Department, Boston Public Library, Elections Department, Auditing 
Department, Transportation Department, Parks and Recreation Department, 
Public Works Department, Registry Division, Assessing Department, Law 
Department, Treasury Department, Penal Institutions Department, Public 
Facilities Department, Office of Business and Cultural Development, 
Environment Department, Boston Fire Department, and Real Property 


Department.) Selection of departments for on-site visits was based on a 
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variety of factors that attracted the attention of the staff, including an 
interest in agencies with records problems that were especially unique or 
threatening, others that implied difficulties typical of the responses in 
general, and others in which there was a need to verify anomalous responses 
to the questionnaire. We also looked for situations that were significant 
in terms of the impact on operations or involved collections of substantial 
archival or administrative value. Noticeable differences between 
departmental responses and information obtained from on-site investigations 
allowed the survey to accurately gauge a respondent's understanding of 
records-related issues and the level of control over material being 
evaluated. Project staff were also in 2 better position to generalize in 
evaluating the accuracy of the aggregate returns. 

With but two exceptions, each of the departments welcomed the survey 
investigators as a hopeful sign of interest in solving records problems. 
Contacts were strengthened throughout departments and brief reports were 
prepared allowing the staff to propose a scope of work and to calculate use 
of time and personnel for survey and inventory. In preparation for the 
survey, staff developed current organizational charts and, where time 
permitted, traced historical antecedents of departments to discover merged 
functions and defunct governmental units. Old lists, in-house surveys, 
bibliographic references and similar leads were collated into departmental 
files to document series of records known to have existed in previous 
years. Such references were often quite dated and incomplete, but they were 
sufficiently helpful to identify the types of records we could hope to find 
as the survey moved from modern office floors to storage areas. 

The survey began with the test phase or sample survey. This step was 
intended: (1) to test the data gathering instruments; (2) to allow a 
realistic projection of the scope of survey and inventory work over the 
course of the grant-funded project; (3) to uncover typical field conditions 
in a situation where semi-active and inactive records were stored; (4) to 
ascertain the extent of intellectual control and physical supervision of 
such records by departmental personnel. The choice of the stored records of 
the Boston School Department was both convenient as the records were kept 
nearby in one building and promised to be sufficiently complex and large 


enough to establish a pace for subsequent work. The findings regarding the 
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School Department collection -- (which were not particularly unique) -- are 
found in the assessment report attached. The sample survey confirmed 
preliminary observations regarding poor storage conditions, absence of 
elementary systems of identification and organization, lack of supervision 
over access and treatment of inactive records, noticeable gaps in series of 
certain administrative files, scattered remains of older records and 
volumes, and a general intermingling of records, equipment and supplies. We 
also found fewer, but by contrast, exemplary attempts to control vital and 
historical records by individuals who took a personal or professional 
responsibility for records falling under their custody. 

The invaluable result of the sample survey was the fine tuning of the 
survey and inventory sheet and the work plan. In the early months, the 
project was envisioned as receiving a more sustained administrative 
support and on that basis had planned to assess and inventory twelve city 
departments and three storage areas. Staff and departmental changes, the 
weight of clerical and administrative chores and the findings of the 
presurvey activities led the staff to concluce that unless the completion of 
the inventory or guide was placed in the context of an ongoing program, it 
would be prone to error and unevenness. Moreover, in view of the condition 
of certain records a guide would make little sense from a practical 
standpoint, without some organized city records program. The publication of 
a guide by the completion of the grant-funded phase of the project was not 
considered a realistic goal. 

The greatest block of staff time between November 1985 and January 1987 
was spent on field work and inventory analysis. The survey was conducted by 
the staff which functioned as a team, especially when assessment and 
inventorying were combined. While the assessment created general and useful 
descriptions of departmental documentation, the inventory was a descriptive 
operation of considerable detail that was scaled back to eight agencies and 
three storage areas. Intensive inventorying work focused on the records 
held by the Boston Public Library. With few exceptions, this collection, 
amounting to over 6,500 cubic feet, had not previously been described or 
organized. The heavy expenditure of time for an item-by-item examination of 
this large collection was considered necessary as these sundry records will 
eventually form the core of a future municipal archives and because the 


grant award requested that special attention be given to these records. 
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The project staff designated seventeen major departments (twenty city 
agencies) and records stored in five storage areas, including the Boston 
Public Library, for assessment to determine the extent of present and future 
program needs. Individual assessment reports stemmed from the on-site 
review of existing practices and collections, regardless of the location of 
the latter. Once again, our aim was to consider the treatment of both 
inactive and active records seen as an interconnected documentary trail. 
Assessment forms called for information on description, arrangement, 
retrieval, physical placement and condition, access and preliminary 
appraisal. We were also interested in discovering contemporary practices in 
areas of records retention and destruction, use and interpretation of 
disposal schedules, files control and internal document management, 
security, application and status of automated systems as they relate to 
source documentation, application and use of micrographics, allocation and 
use of office space and equipment, management of retrieval systems and 
control over transfer and documentation of retired records. (Other 
traditional areas of records management -- form, report, directives and 
correspondence management -- were of secondary importance in view of the 
absence of fundamental records management practices.) 

The assessment reports that issued from the survey capture a range of 
concerns without necessarily describing the complete picture. Some details 
have been passed over, either because they characterized conditions that 
were universally true or because they would merely serve to impair the flow 
and direction of the report or cause unnecessary embarrassment. To avoid 
repetition, only occasional mention has been made of such perennial 
indiscretions as the lack of standardized storage containers; standard forms 
of identification for stored or inactive records; class A rated safes or 
state approved vault structures; security against vandalism or theft; 
inventories or finding aids. These are unresolved issues that have been 
raised repeatedly by state and local officials and which arguably belong 
with a discussion of the need for uniform standards and a city-wide records 
administration. They are, therefore, treated in the general findings 
section of this report. Indeed, for the purposes of this report the 
individual assessments served to provide documentation in support of the 
general findings and recommendations, which offer the most comprehensive 


discussion of the state of the city's records. 
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Footnotes 


lcommunications to the Honorable Kevin H. White, dated May 15, 1978 and 
April 13, 1982, City of Boston File, Records of the Supervisor of Public 
Records, Massachusetts State Archives. 


2communication dated April 13,)1982, op. cit.,.p: 4. The report: read 
in part: "Yet, because of the legal requirements pertaining to public 
records and the unique historical position occupied by the City of Boston, 
the situation demands immediate attention. Therefore, in view of the 
continued alienation of custody, the threats to the safety of records posed 
by improper storage conditions, the rapid accumulation of records in these 
Same areas, and the inability of the public to gain access to important 
records . . . We recommend strongly the formation of an ad hoc committee for 
the preservation, management, protection and use of the records and archives 
of the City of Boston." 


3See: Ruth Khowais, "Archives for People: City Hall Archives Saved in 
the Nick of Time," Boston Ledger, Vol. 46, no. 2 (January 24-31, 1983), pp. 


4S, 


4Nicholas Olsberg, "Consultant's Report:" in Historical Records in 
Massachusetts: A Survey and Assessment, (Boston: Office of Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1983), section entitled "Local Government 
Records," 


JActs and Resolves of the General Court of 1966, Chapter 642, section 3, 
paragraphs i and vi. 


SFor statutory authority of each respectively see: Massachusetts 
General Laws, Chapter 66, sections 6 and 7; Acts and Resolves of the General 
Court for the Year 1892, Chapter 314, section 4. 


denen Re Schellenberg, Modern Archives: Principles and Techniques 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 119-126; H. G. Jones, 


Lecal Government Records: An Introduction to their Management, Preservation 


and Use, (Nashville: American Association for State and Local History, 
L980 ip oe te 
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SECTIONS III. 


REPORT ON THE STATUS OF 
THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE CITY OF BOSTON 


Summary of Findings and Recommendations 


Findings and Recommendations 


N.B. A key to the departmental and agency abbreviations used 
throughout the following section can be found in Appendix E 
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SUMMARY OF 
FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


FINDING I. The state of the city's records, both contemporary 
and archival collections, exhibit a history of neglect that is 
reflected in confused custodial relationships, a loss of 
continuous administrative and intellectual control, anda 


serious undermining of the integrity of the public record. 


Recommendations: 


A. The city should proceed with plans to fulfill the 
commitments of this Project by defining through city 
ordinance the legal authority and responsibilities of a 
central archives and records administration, (see 
Appendix A for Proposed Ordinance). 


B. The administrative structure of a city Archives and 
Records Management Division, including an Advisory 
Commission, should be established that will both affirm 
the legal definition of public records custody and 
correspond to the administrative needs of Boston's 
municipal government. 


C. Program planning should be focused on developing a 
unified records agency that will execute the integrated 
functions of archives and records management. Comparison 
with other cities indicates that the City of Boston 
should expect to appropriate at least $200,000.00 
annually for a program in full operation. 


D. An interagency committee should be established to 
coordinate the developmental stages of a central archives 
administration and records center operation. 


E. Professionally trained staff, experienced in the various 
levels of administration, analysis, appraisal, 
organization, description and care of records, should be 
hired to manage and supervise a central archives and 
records management program for the City of Boston. 


F, Custody and control over the disposition, arrangement 
and access to inactive records stored or placed outside 
the physical control of originating agencies should be 
immediately assumed by a city archives and records 
administration, or by the City Clerk Department until 
such time as the agency is operational. 


G. Attention should be given to identifying and initiating 
disposition procedures for the large quantity of 
obsolete records, (approximately 17,000 cubic feet), 
that qualify for destruction. 
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(I. continued] 


H. In compliance with public records law, (M.G.L. Chapter 
66, section 6), all city agencies, departments, 
independent divisions, boards and commissions should be 
required to appoint an official keeper of the records 
who should also serve as the records liaison officer to 
an archives and records management administration. 


I. The survey and inventory of city records should be 
continued and extended to all city and quasi-city 
agencies, to records located in unsupervised storage 
areas, and to those held in private custody. Public 
records of the City of Boston held in custody by private 
institutions should be documented, and policies should 
be developed to guarantee open public access, to recover 
records or to reproduce information as appropriate. 


FINDING II. Marked by the loss of significant historical and 


vital documentation, the archives and contempora records of 
the cit resent a formidable challenge by their antit 

rowth, lack of uniform organization and changing format. The 
core archival and vital collections should be made more useful 
to government and the community by effective management; 


contemporary documentation needs to be organized to secure 


future information resources. 
Recommendations: 


A. The city should appropriate the funding necessary to 
begin the process of site selection and design of a 
municipal archives and records center. Such facilities 
are essential to carrying out the dual management 
function of housing the city's historical records in a 
manner consistent with their value to the community and 
of promoting the good-government aim of efficiently 
storing and retrieving records and managing a 
coordinated disposition program for temporary and vital 
operational records. 


B. A temporary facility should be designated to serve 
as interim storage and processing center for the 
gathering of fugitive, endangered and other inactive 
records selected for retention. The area should be 
equipped and secured against fire and unauthorized 
access, and it should provide temporary quarters for 
staff to begin preliminary arrangement and description. 


C. Professional staff shouid begin formulating a plan and 
operating procedures for the accession and arrangement 
of archival records of the city with special attention 
given wherever possible to reuniting divided collections. 
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(II. continued] 


D. Professional staff should begin formulating a plan and 
budget for records center operations, including 
procedures for the acquisition, physical arrangement, 
decumentation and retrieval of inactive and semi-active 
records of city agencies in need of temporary storage or 
vital records protection. 


E. The survey and assessment of the city's records should 
be continued to ascertain the full extent of the 
collections in terms of their status as active, 
semi-active, inactive or obsolete records. This is 
information that will be critical in calculating 
accurate space needs for a municipal archives and 
records center. 


F. A thorough effort should be made to identify and recover 
lost or missing records, to rebuild collections that 
have been artificially separated or divided, and to seek 
the support and cooperation of nongovernmental agencies 
to restore public records to a professionally operated 
program and facility. 


FINDING III: Management of the city's records is a matter 
first, of reducing the costs associated with creating, 
maintaining and servicing documentation in various formats and, 
second, of aiding the effective operation of government b 
recommending appropriate equipment, techniques, and formats for 
capturin filin storing and retrieving information as records. 
aba overnment presently does not have an agency that is 


prepared to implement an integrated and cost-effective program 
of records management. 


Recommendations: 


A. Preparations should begin immediately to draft a 
municipal records manual that will be distributed in 
coordination with a series of workshops and on-site 
consultations. 


B. Specific retention and disposition schedules should be 
developed over time for all city agencies. These 
schedules should incorporate general record series and 
should be developed in congruence with minimum retention 
requirements as established by regulation of the office 
of Supervisor of Public Records of the Commonwealth. 


C. The city should begin a systematic, coordinated 
micrographics program, utilizing a combination of in- 
house, commercial and COM approaches in order to reduce 
the volume of storage, protect vital and historical 
records, and to improve retrieval and distribution. 


(III. continued] 


D. 


hj 


Noncurrent records within city offices that could, ona 
regular annual basis, be transferred to records center 
storage should be identified for planning purposes; 
space for agency records should be allocated on the 
basis of an analysis of volume, reference use, scheduled 
disposition, adherence to file management practices, and 
other management criteria. 


Records management personnel should be employed who are 
professionally trained to analyze office record-keeping 
systems, to make appraisal recommendations, and to 
provide on-site consultation to staff. 


The staff of a city archives and records management 
division should work with departmental and city-wide 
information/data processing units to identify areas of 
mutual ‘concern. 


FINDING IV. Governmental and citizen access to the city's 
public records has been severely impeded by the absense of 
professional archival management. Active use and appreciation 
of the records as historical evidence and as an enduring source 
of vital information to governmental operations has not been 
part of the city's legacy. The institutional obstacles to 
access are compounded by the fact that the physical state of 
Boston's public records is of urgent consideration in terms of 
their immediate and long-term survival. 


A. 


Recommendations 


A city archives and records management division should 
begin at the earliest possible date to provide and 
encourage agency and public access to the historical and 
contemporary records of city government. 


The city needs to recommit itself to the NHPRC-funded 
project goal of inventorying Boston's public archives 
collections in order to publish and distribute a guide 
te the historical records of the City of Boston. 


Public educational programs should be developed to 
promote awareness of the city's archives. The existence 
and value of the city's holdings should be publicized to 
encourage their use, promote interpretation and foster 
public appreciation for Boston's civic and documentary 
heritage. 


(IV. continued] 


Be 


A vital records protection plan and conservation 
strategy should be adopted by the city. Preventative 
measures should be taken to secure the integrity of 
vital information and to protect intrinsically valuable 
archival documentation until such time as reproduction 
or treatment may be undertaken. 


Records center and archives storage for the city's 
inactive, vital and historical records should operate 
under environmental conditions appropriate to the use of 
each facility and commensurate to the value of the 
collections housed. 


Guidelines should be prepared and distributed to assist 
agency personnel in documenting their record-keeping 
procedures and gathering preliminary appraisal data on 
active and semi-active records. 


An arrangement scheme should be established by which the 
city's records could be accessioned, organized and 
described according to standard archival principles. 
Records should be organized to reflect the institutional 
history of city government with special attention to the 
administrative and functional operations of the 
record=-producing units of government. 


The development of a city archives and records center 
operation will present challenges in developing simple 
and adequate systems of description and retrieval. 
Automated records inventory, schedules, and transmittal 
documentation is highly recommended at the outset to 
centralize information on the flow of records that will 
pass from offices into a municipal records center and on 
to final disposition. 


Inactive records in off-site and dead storage areas 
should be given priority treatment in a formal process 
of gathering, arranging, describing and opening 
collections to public use with particular attention 
given to the public records in storage at the Boston 
Public Library. 


A city archival repository should be sited, designed, 
staffed, and operated in such a way as to accommodate 
public access and educational and research services. 


A municipal records program can be expected to serve as 

a central clearinghcuse for public information produced 
on or about city government. Archival reference services 
should be supplemented by a supporting reference 
collection of selective on-line and print materials. 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 

There is a risk to stating that the condition of the City's 
contemporary records and historical archives is one of urgency 
in that such statements will be dismissed as special pleading or 
become the subject of long-term negotiation, when specific 
planning to alleviate the condition is the next immediate step 
for the government to take. To be fair, local public records in 
the United States are ubiquitously underestimated and neglected 
by their custodians.? It is also true, however, that for some 
years now many large cities have renewed or inaugurated efforts 
to manage their documentary resources. * Although some support 
has come from expanded state and federal programs, most 
municipalities have had to take the initiative and -- sometimes 
in consort with county government -- tailor the many models of 
state records operations to their unique administrative and 
structural needs. > The City of Boston faces a similar 
decision. However much the city can look to the state records 
agencies for consultative assistance, there is no probability 
that the Commonwealth Archives or Records Center will ever be in 
a position to assume custody or control of the city's records. 
The city's leadership and citizenry are involved in a choice 
between efficient management of information resources and the 
concerns of public accountability and access on one hand, and 
the costly expense of running government while the essential 
record-keeping tools of that activity are, on the other hand, 
lost, incomplete, poorly rendered or inefficiently organized. 

The latter alternative, if allowed to become the norm in 
city agencies, will occur only at continuing grievous peril to 
our documentary resources. Recent developments compound the 
seriousness of the issue at this point in time. The sharp break 
in custodial care that took place in the decade after the 
mid-1960s and the city's transition to electronic data 
processing technology have combined to sever the continuity of 


record-keeping processes throughout city agencies and 
departments. This survey found but three main agencies (BRB, 
CAD, REG) that could claim to have a comprehensive view of their 
ravarcats Indeed, up to now, it could be argued, at least from 
a professional viewpoint, that Boston no longer has a 
recognizable archives; that, at best, it has the scattered and 
disorganized remains of what was once a rich and understandable 
collection. These findings will reflect, therefore, the fact 
that the city has long been without the benefits that derive 
from a permanent program of archives and records management. 

The question that remains for the Administration and for those 
in the community who endeavor to preserve one of our community's 
most basic cultural resources is whether we can recreate the 
Boston City Archives. It is, of course, on the presumption that 
the management tools to accomplish these tasks are well within 
our reach that this project sets forward its findings and 


recommendations. 
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FINDING I: The state of the city!s records, both contemporary 
and archival collections, exhibit a histo .or neglect that is 
reflected in confused custodial relationships, a loss of 


continuous administrative and intellectual control, and a 
ae Se ee ae ee SG 


serious undermining of the integrity of the public record. 


The strength of Massachusetts public records law lies in 
the responsibility it places on the official agents of custody 
to care and provide access to the records in their charge. 
Massachusetts General Law, Chapter 66, provides that 
departmental directors shall be responsible for ensuring proper 
storage, handling, security, preservation, and public 
accessibility. All other provisions for care of the public 
records, which fall within the duties of the office of the city 
clerk, the city registrar or other unofficial custodian, defer 
to this overriding responsibility. The law, often cited as a 
model for subsequent state legislation elsewhere, © gave de jure 
recognition to the administrative and operational importance of 
the official record. It also provided for the retention of 
historical records in a durable form and set forward the right 
of the citizenry to obtain unimpeded use of the public records 
at the place where government does its business.’ 

The statute is weakest, however, in procuring the tools of 
implementation and enforcement. It was crafted in a period when 
control over paperwork in terms of quantity and format could be 
managed as part of routine clerical duties. For the City of 
Boston, compliance has always been tenuous, however, because of 
the vast amount of production and the complex bureaucratic 
evolution of its agencies. Physical relocations of governmental 
offices, the post-war proliferation of documentation, and the 
steady conversion to electronic systems of recordkeeping have 
brought rapid changes to the way in which records are created 
and maintained. With some exceptions, the result has been a 
widening gap between the immediate production and use of 
information and how it is subsequently managed. 


The salient fact of this survey is that it is far beyond 
the means of even the most tightly organized department to 
provide adequate storage, safety or reasonable public access to 
noncurrent records. The reasons are simple enough: lack of 
trained personnel, space and equipment shortages, the absence of 
a central coordinating policy and professional staff, and the 
habit of following erroneous practices on the assumption that 
government will never take a serious interest in the mundane 
matter of recordkeeping. The ability of city officials and 
employees to conduct the business of government, and to do 
justice to the documentation that they produce in that process, 
presupposes a level of awareness and education that has not, 
thus far, been a part of governmental administration. These 
findings indicate that there is a great need for educating and 
training personnel in the responsibilities and methods of public 
recordkeeping. The survey found that of 31 units canvassed in 
regard to the level of awareness of the general provisions or 
purposes of public records laws, only nine (29 percent) were 
able to identify or demonstrate an awareness of the existence of 
state public records laws or regulations.» Eight of the 
agencies made some attempt to comply with the spirit of public 
records law, (APU, BFD, BRB, BSD, CAD, CCD, REG, TCD), although 
for the most part these were individual, unit-level efforts. 
Representatives of six agencies were willing to admit, 
nevertheless, that their efforts were ineffectual, thwarted by 


the lack of standards, manuals, staff and physical resources. 
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The impact in practice of this lack of legal understanding is 
felt most poignantly in the key areas of disposition, physical 
treatment, and accessibility. More than a superficial 
knowledge of public records law is not, perhaps, always to be 
expected, but one does look for the common administrative 
procedures that would assure accountability and access. Where 
such procedures are informal, record-keeping practice has 
reverted to peculiar arrangements that have personal rather than 
uniform characteristics. 

An inexpedient management practice that disguises the scope 
of the city's records situation is the widespread use of dead 
storage space for permanent and semi-active records. These are 
areas throughout municipal buildings where departments have, in 
the past, placed records and, with rare exceptions, given no 
further thought to their status. The difficult issue of making 
a proper disposition is skirted. This route has proven 
injudicious: while it temporary relieves the agency of a storage 
problem, it does so by yielding control and effective custody of 
the documentation. ” This survey examined a total of fourteen 
off-site storage areas where the following conditions prevailed: 


* little or no active supervision of the collection; 
* evidence of missing records and a general lack of 
security; 


* environmental conditions that were unsafe for records and 
staff retrieval; 


* disorderly packing and shelving arrangements resulting 
from misuse and mismanagement; 


* lack of standard descriptive titles that make retrieval a 

time-consuming if not impossible task. 

The relegation of records to unsupervised storage as an 
alternative to active administration has a negative impact on 
the integrity of the records and the information contained 
therein. The consequences have a profound and lasting effect: 
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1.) Legal custody and attendant responsibilities for the 
record have become clouded. Employee turnover and remote 
storage combine to create a sense of abandonment, which is 
sometimes real. In instances where historically important 
collections are involved, private collectors within and outside 
government have had a free hand; in other cases non-public 
institutions have acquired records out of concern for or on the 
pretext of saving them from destruction. The largest inactive 
collection is stored in the attics and the tunnels of the Boston 
Public Library, although other records have been selected for 
integration in their non-public and nonrecord collections. 

Where records have been abandoned or relinquished by city 
agencies, the city clerk's office should take responsibility, 
although no system is_in place for adequately monitoring records 
through this office.19° 


2.) The inherent value of the record is compromised. In 
every case examined, stored records were marked by disintegration 
of file order, gaps in serial arrangement, unsupervised access, 
lack of inventory control and inability to verify specific or 
general contents of stored collections without detailed 
examination. The net effect is a loss of reliable information. 


3) Retrieval of useful, recurring information is severely 
inhibited. This occurs with a regularity that is difficult to 
remedy. Quite often a history of failed attempts at retrieving 
inactive records discourages further attempts, and the record is 
presumed missing. Of the nineteen agencies that used non- 
commercial off-site storage for records, only two agencies (BRB, 
CAD) could identify all storage locations or could roughly 
describe the contents of stored collections. 


4) Improperly stored records are periodically mistaken as 
useless and obsolete, thus paving the way for unapproved 
destruction. Inactive records of value are hardly ever 
differentiated from temporary or nonrecord material, and are 
often found stored alongside office equipment, stationery 
supplies, printed forms and publications, housekeeping supplies 
and equipment. In other cases, records or equipment occupy 
corridors and hallways in violation of fire codes. 


5) A sizeable quantity of records stored in unsupervised 
areas have suffered irreparable damage from abuse, environmental 
harm and theft. The information contained in some historical 
records has been obliterated and is beyond recovery; at least 
fifteen percent of of the city's archival records will require 
some form of restorative treatment or transfer to a new medium.ttl 


Use of remote unattended storage is but one element ina 
chain of custodial actions that are managerial unsound and that 
create critical voids in the city's record-keeping systems. 
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These voids stem from the lack of: (a) definition of authority 
and record-keeping responsibilities, (b) uniform record-keeping 
standards, (c) ongoing evaluation of function and value, (d) 
coordinated oversight and program implementation. These 
components of policy, structure and implementation are at the 
heart of an integrated system-wide program of records and 
archives management. Boston's model of government suggests that 
a solution to the nagging records and information problems is 
through interdepartmental cooperation, drawing chiefly on the 
participation of the mayoral administration and offices with 
general or specific statutory responsibility for keeping 
records, and through consultation with state authorities 
responsible for establishing minimum local records standards./? 
Specifically there is a demonstrated need for management systems 
to address several important elements of records administration. 


Vital records protection: Vital records are those active 
and inactive records that contain information essential to the 
Operation of government and to the protection of the rights of 
the corporations, citizens, employees and entities doing 
business with the city. Such records include, for example, 
vital statistics, tax records, personnel records, plans and 
drawings, minutes, invoices, contracts, compensation records, 

a The cost of 
recreating and locating misplaced vital documentation is 


annual reports, ordinances, and executive orders. 


prohibitively high in terms of allocation of staff, reference 
time, productivity, consultant fees, legal expenses and 
reproduction. Protection of vital records involves processes of 
selection, documentation, housing and physical maintenance, as 
well as operational procedures for administrative use, service 
and handling. Where such processes are now in place, they are 
restricted to very specific series of records and are not 
formally carried out as part of a conscious vital protection 


plan.14 
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Archival records protection: Archival records are inactive 
records that are designated for permanent retention on the basis 
of their continuing value to government or their historical 
value to the community. They often include inactive vital 
records with infrequent reference use, but their value extends 
beyond the current operating needs of government. These are 
records that document the lineage and rights of citizens, the 
obligations of government, its policies, and the institutional 
relationships among individuals, groups, private corporations 
and political entities. In the abstract their value is 
indisputable, yet in practice the contribution that they can 
make to the community is vastly underappreciated. The 
protection of archival records is similar to the treatment of 
vital records with an added emphasis on active rather than 
preventative preservation and public outreach over and above 
administrative service. Again there is a great need for 
education. With one exception, (REG), city agencies in 
possession of their archival records were unable to identify the 


material as having permanent status as a public recora.?° 


Determination of value and disposition: The core of a 


records program is the use of trained professionals to monitor 
the production, function and final disposition of a public 
record. Decisions affecting these activities should be 
justified in terms of the cost to government and the benefit to 
both government operations and the public interest. This is an 
area where the analysis of archives and records management is 
most effective. Creating, filing, storing, reproducing, 
distributing, retrieving, refiling, and retiring records add up 
to a large part of what the city's workforce does on a daily 
basis. There is, however, no built-in mechanism for 
coordinating or evaluating these functions among departments. 
The determination of value -- what to keep and how long, and how 
to select and maintain it -- is an administrative function that 
can reduce overall operating costs if it is performed 
continuously and on a systematic scale. 
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Comprehensive management services and guidelines: The 


ability of those who create and maintain current records to do 
so effectively requires information and consultation on a wide 
range of questions: how to organize files, when to retire 
records, when to microfilm, how to design forms, how to control 
office paperwork, what kind of equipment to purchase for filing 
and office storage, when to centralize or decentralize files, 
how to utilize space, how to prepare for automated applications, 
etc. Presently these decisions are made on a piecemeal basis. 
The advantage of providing administrative support services in 
this area would be felt in terms of continuity and accuracy of 
documentation, greater flexibility over use of office space, and 
smoother paperwork operations. Of the 33 reporting units that 
volunteered comment on special records-related concerns, 21 
identified the need for assistance with classic records 
management functions, while nine saw storage alone as their 


primary issue.*® 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. The city should proceed with plans to fulfill the commitments 
of this project by defining through city ordinance the leaal 
authority and responsibilities of a central archives and records 


administration, (see Appendix A for Proposed Ordinance). 


*A municipal records ordinance should, in keeping with 
statutory provisions: 
-define the custody of public records; 
“provide for community and governmental review; 
“authorize professional staff management; 
-outline the functions and duties of a combined 
records and archives management unit; 
-clarify responsibilities of agency custodians; and 
“~provide for the careful disposal and recovery 
of public documents. 


B. The administrative structure of a city Archives and Records 
Management Division, including an Adviso Commission, should be 
established that will both affirm the legal definition of public 


records custody and correspond to the administrative needs of 
Boston's municipal government. 


*An independent division of archives and records management 
should be created within the City Clerk Department to be 
responsible to an advisory commission whose members should 
include ex officio: the mayor or his/her representative; 
the chief records officers of the city, the city clerk and 
the city registrar; and the director of administrative 
services. Other members should be appointed to represent 
the state and the wider community of interest in historical 
preservation and records management. 


*The advisory commission would be responsible for approving 
city-wide records policy and advising on program goals. 


C. Program planning should be focused on developing a unified 
records agency that will execute the integrated functions of 


archives and records management. Comparison with other cities 


indicates that the City of Boston should expect to appropriate a 


minimum of $200,000.00 annually for a program in full overation. 


*The management of archival records is distinguished by 
the special precautions taken to assure the survival of 
inactive records of enduring historical value. It is a 
goal that is most productively achieved as part of the 
ongoing administrative function of government. 
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[C. continued] 


*The combined management of active and inactive records, 
which have varying degrees of vital, cperational and legal 
Significance, is a critical activity of records 
administration. It affects the efficiency of governmental 
business and has a conclusive effect on the quality of 
archival collections. Thus, the archival and current 
records should be comprehensively managed. 


D. An interagency committee should be established to coordinate 


the developmental stages of a central archives administration 
and records center operation. 


*The committee would meet as needed to advise and 
coordinate strategies regarding: 
-interim and permanent facilities design and 
management; 
-records disposition priorities; 
-in-house and vendor services for microfilm; 
-retirement, transfer and disposal procedures; 
~automated retrieval and inventory control; and 
-requisition of archival records. 


*The comm’.ttee should include representatives of key 
departments: Administrative Services Department, Law 
Department, City Clerk Department, Registry Division, 
Boston Public Library, Public Facilities Department, Real 
Property Department, Management Information Services, and 
large record-creating agencies, (e.g. B.R.A., the School 
Department, Auditing, and Health and Hospitals Department. ) 


cH Professionally trained staff, experienced in the various 
levels of administration, analysis, appraisal, organization, 


description and care of records, should be hired to manage and 


supervise a central archives and records management program for 
the City of Boston. 


*In the earliest stages, the professional staff should 
include: 
-~a director of administration and program as 
chier city archivist; 
-a deputy director of records management; 
-a deputy director of archives management; and 
-administrative and technical support staff. 


*When collections are sufficiently arranged and prepared 
for use, it will be necessary to employ a reference and 
public service archivist and a technical services 
supervisor. Support staff should be added as the program 
extends its services. 
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F. Custody and control over the disposition, arrangement and 


access to inactive records stored or placed outside the physical 
control of originating agencies should be immediatelv assumed b 


a city archives and records administration, or by the City Clerk 
Department until such time as the agency is operational. 


*A temporary facility should be designated and procedures 
developed to begin the accessioning of endangered records. 


G. Attention should be given to identifying and initiating 


disposition procedures for the large quantity of obsolete 


records, (approximately 17,000 cubic feet), that qualifvetor 


destruction. 


*City records personnel should be involved in segregating 
file series and formulating a procedure for departmental, 
legal and state review of disposition recommendations as 
well as oversight and documentation of any destruction 
process. 


H. In compliance with public records law, (M.G.L. Chapter 66, 
section''6)))vallycity agencies, departments, independent 


divisions, boards and commissions should be required to appoint 


an official keeper of the records who should also serve as the 


records liaison officer to a coordinated archives and records 
SSEEEES 2402150Nn ofticer to a coorainatea arcnives ana recoras 


management administration. 


I. The survey and inventory of city records should be continued 
and extended to all city agencies and certain quasi-city 
agencies, to records located in unsupervised storage areas, and 


to those held in private custody. Public records of the City of 
Boston held in custody by private institutions should be 


documented, and policies should be developed to guarantee open 
public access, to recover records or to reproduce information as 
appropriate. 
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FINDING II: Marked by the loss of significant historical and 
vital documentation, the archives and contemporary records of 
the city present a formidable Challenge by their quantity, 
growth, lack of uniform organization and changing format. The 
core archival and vital collections should be centrally housed 
and serviced to protect a useful resource to government and the 
community; contemporary documentation needs to be organized and 
effectively managed to secure future information resources. 


The record-keeping landscape of city agencies is rough, 
revealing areas of strength as well as pockets of weakness. [In 
some departments, the organization of current documentation is 
sufficiently defined that the records reflected the flow of work 
and function of the office, and consequently, there is a 
corresponding relationship between active records, on one hand, 
and noncurrent and inactive records on the other et-bele yrs (faye AG 
APU, BRB, CAD, REG, PFD). In these instances, one can track the 
physical documentation through a logical process of recording, 
filing, and retirement. In other instances (e.g.: APU, AUD, 
BRA, ISD, LAW, TCD), record-keeping systems reiy heavily on 
controlling the work in progress, and little attention is given 
to refining systems of filing, classification, or disposition. 
In almost every case, the ability to control noncurrent records, 
whether in office or in storage, was markedly affected by the 
soundness of inherited systems of recordkeeping. Despite the 
fact that the Assessing Department was, for example, among the 
first to turn to the use of electronic applications, the 
preexistence of simple, well defined record series enabled the 
department to integrate the manual and automated systems with 
little interruption in the continuous trail of documentation. 
Considerable influence is also exercised by the availability of 
physical resources and trained staff that would provide 
particularly hard-pressed departments such as AUD and ISD with 
alternatives to unsupervised disposition and makeshift storage. 

The need for a source of central administration to assist 
in the management of the city's records is apparent in that an 
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enormous quantity of records have been and are being produced in 
order to convey information, document transactions and perform 
functions that alter over time. The documentary process -- 
known as the "life cycle" of the record -- allows one to 
evaluate records as they progress through stages as transitory, 
temporary, vital or permanently valuable. An analysis of the 
city's records has to consider the impact of all stages of 
recordkeeping -- creation, use, maintenance, and final 
disposition -- because the effective capture and organization of 
information will ultimately affect the ability to retrieve, 
evaluate and assign value down the line. It is, in fact, only 
at the risk of being arbitrary or capricious that one can ignore 
the functional relationship of records within the integrated 
framework of the workplace, the department, or municipal 
administration as a whole. Strategies for efficiently 
selecting, retrieving, storing, housing, disposing or preserving 
the records of government evolve out of an analytical process 
that utilizes a hierarchy of evaluative criteria to determine 
the function and value within the context of municipal 
government as an interrelated operational system. A basic 


determination in this process is the designation of status, that 
is the place of the record in the documentary cycle. 

The city's collections have reached proportions that taken 
alone, regardless of the questions of effective use and public 
access, suggest the obvious need for centralized records 
administration. Asked to estimate current and inactive records 
in office or in off-site locations, 116 respondents representing 
units within 36 major city agencies provided information for the 


following aggregate totals:?/ 


50,998 cubic feet of files 
83,692 bound volumes 
9,570 reels of microfilm 
41,887 plans, drawings and maps 
885 magnetic (edp) tapes 
3,000 microfilm aperture cards 
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Several agencies were unable to calculate accurately the 
quantities of their records because the collections were 
physically dispersed or were of unwieldy proportions. These 
figures do not include, therefore, sizeable collections for the 
following departments that were later examined: 

BSD (9.2 million student records) 

HHD (1 million BCH patient records in storage) 

BFD (headquarters, fire alarm, and station records) 

PRD (Cemetery division) 
Follow-up survey and site examinations indicated that 
departments consistently underestimated their holdings. This 
was largely due to their failure to include records in remote 
storage, the difficulty of measuring records in nonstandard 
storage units, (e.g. open shelf files, bundles, card files, edp 
output, etc.), and in several cases an inability to distinguish 
a record from non-record material because of medium or format, 
(e.g., printed reports, magnetic tapes, plans). The figures 
drawn from the agency returns offer a degrue of accuracy, 
nonetheless, that can be useful to future planning. Fair 
estimates of the petential size of the city's record collection 
can be made on the basis of the follow-up survey and inventory. 
Comparison of agency estimates to project survey returns for 
sixteen (16) city agencies yields the following aggregate 


totals:18 
TABLE A: Comparison of Aggregate Totals for 16 City Agencies? 
ih 2 3 4 
Unit Agency ' Survey Adjusted Variance 
Estimates Returns Returns (Coes a 
cubic feet reste latays| 42,655 , 42,655 OW 
volumes 38,042 61,401 61,401 eon 
plans 19,600 Die penu OZ, 200 “eee 
reels micro 9,350 11,005 Leo S -91 
aperture cards OUD 77,000 7,000 ~ 43 
fiche cards 00 97:255 9,255 -- 
edp tapes 760 6,950 6,950 ants 
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The sixteen agencies that serve as the sample represent only 
those units of government from which reliable returns and survey 
data were obtained. 2° Applying the variance derived from the 
Survey sampie to the aggregate total of all 116 agency 
responses, a set of estimated figures emerges, (TABLE B), that 
come close to depicting the true extent of the city's 
collections in size. 


TABLE B: Estimated Quantities of All Municipal Records?+ 


Unit Agency Variance Total 
Estimates Estimated 
(all returns) Quantities 
cubic feet 50,998 © 67 7¥O7116 
volumes SSroo2 °62 134,987 
plans 41,887 ach 135,119 [+150,000] 
microfilm reels 9,570 eo Oro LO 
aperture cards 3,000 243 6,976 [+ 70,000} 
fiche cards 00 == (9,255+] 
edp tapes 885 aya tah 8,045 


Several factors will influence these projections. The 
survey included a number of older departments (e.g.: AUD, TCD, 
CCD, CAD) that have sizeable inactive collections in storage in 
the form of bound volumes. Many of these records are now kept 
electronically and are produced as data-processing (edp) paper 
output or stored compactly on magnetic tape. While there remain 
several unsurveyed agencies with similar older collections, 
(e.g.: BFD, parts of BSD, PID, and PWD), the increase in bound 
volumes will probably not exceed 95,000. By the same token, the 
increase in cubic feet of files, plans, microfilm and magnetic 
tape may very well far exceed our projections in view of large 
undocumented collections of several mainline departments, (i.e.: 
AMI, BFD, BSD, HHD, PWD, TPD). . The fact remains that in terms 
of the impact on storage, organization, service costs, and 
disposition, the city's record collection is a staggering and 
unwieldy entity that is too large and too compelling to remain 
outside the control of city-wide administration. A more telling 
set of figures, (TABLE C), arises from an analysis of the 
aggregate totals on the basis of their status as useful 


documentation. Working from the survey data only and from a 
preliminary appraisal of the inventoried collections, we arrive 
at the following distribution: 


TABLE C: Verified Quantities of Records by Status?2 


Unit Active Semi- Temporary Archival Obsolete Totals 
Active Retention Retention 
[Rec.Center] 


‘seo hol i 8,318 yt HR. 15,945 LO7553 9,641 49,490 
volumes 895 Pol. 1,390 52,609 S76 61,401 
plans S2,020 11,600 00 Lit Goo 00 AD MD it te 8 
reels 644 00 2,686 72675 00 11,005 
ap.cards 28,800 00 00 48,200 00 77,000 
fiche 400 00 967 7,888 00 iene 
edp tapes 3,000 00 00 3,450 500 6,950 


It is important to note that these figures represent a large 
but incomplete portion of the city's records. The quantity of 
records kept in remote storage, while considerable, will account 
for only a small part of the total collection once records of 
all city agencies are surveyed. 


TABLE D: Records in Remote/Unattended Storage?? 


Unit Remote Verified Estimated 
Storage Totals Totals 
cubic feet 13,962 49,490 PGT G 
bound volumes ch cpa 627.40 134,987 
plans/drawings 156,400 ZL2,7a250 285,119 
microfilm reels 500 11,005 1170.05 
aperture cards 500 i OOO 77,000 
microfiche cards 0 9,255 9,255+ 
edp tapes a Phe 6,950 8,045 


The remaining quantity of over 35,000 cubic feet of files, 
22,000 volumes, 56,000 plans, and other machine-readable media 
are kept throughout the city's offices in closets, active 
storage rooms, vaults, and on the shop floor, and are maintained 
by numerous, sometimes ingenious methods of construction and 
stowage. The accumulation of files is particularly daunting as 


one 


the quantities represent only twenty city agencies. Consider 
that only 27 percent (13,351 c.f.) of the files are active or 
semi-active, 54 percent (26,498 c.f.) are inactive and 19 
percent (9,641) have been identified as obsolete. 

It is difficult on the basis of this limited survey to 
project the annual amount of increase in hard copy records for 
the entire city government. Information derived from analysis 
of active documentation and staff interviews in nineteen 
agencies surveyed (excluding HHD), suggests an estimated growth 
rate of approximately 2,700 cubic feet (including volumes, 
plans, and other media). Applying standard growth percentages 
to the projected total of city records, one obtains a figure 
closer to 4,300 cubic feet in files alone.** tt is precisely 
this kind of rapid accumulation that creates periodic havoc with 
office routines and impedes the ability of office personnel to 
store, retrieve and dispose of records in a systematic fashion. 

Despite the results of this survey, an unsettling degree of 
uncertainty exists about the status of city records as they pass 
from an active to an inactive state. The percentage of records 
that actually fall within the categories of temporary, archival 
and obsolete is imprecise. This uncertainty stems from the fact 
that agencies regularly neglect to make these distinctions 
evident in the physical arrangement of office files and stored 


records.*> 


Inactive records, retired to on-site or remote 
storage, are, with few exceptions, characterized by unsupervised 
reuse and poor packing, broken series of sequential files, 
intermingling of separate file series, unidentified records and 
missing file units. Preparing inactive records for appraisal 
and arranging active records according to discrete series and 
with internal classification schemes will allow the city to 
drastically reduce the amount of material that needs to be 
retained both in office and in storage. A conservative estimate 
indicates that at least 25 percent of the file material 
aesignated as inactive could be dispesed of after processing by 
removing transitory and facilitative records from records of 
substantive informational value. 
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Without anticipating the findings of the inventory phase of 
this survey, it is appropriate to indicate what is and is not 
included in the present scope of a city-wide survey. The 
records of the City of Boston can be understood at one level to 
constitute the official documentation as proscribed by statute 
of at least 61 discrete city agencies, departments or major 


divisions. 7° 


Several agencies are assigned independent powers 
or executive authority by the Legislature, however, in each case 
their relation to the operation and servicing of city government 
is integral.?’ One area that is outside the scope of this 
assessment is Suffolk County. Although several county functions 
and expenses are tied directly to the administration of city 
agencies and will deserve to be examined as part of any future 
program planning, the condition of the records of municipal 
government proper warrants priority consideration at this time. 
However much a formal records program can succeed in making 
more cost-effective use of our contemporary information sources, 
the ultimate worth of a public records program, and the premise 
of this project is that the records we decide to keep have an 
historical value to government and to the wider community that 
justifies the relatively modest expenditures required to ensure 
their preservation and future use. The public record has 
special cultural significance in that it documents the whole 
community, regardless of class or status, and is, therefore, 
used by every manner of individual who wishes to verify some 
query about self, family, neighborhood, environment, government 
or urban community. Despite unfavorable treatment in the past, 
our city's records offer a reservoir of untapped resources on 
the settlement, population and infrastructural expansion of the 
city, and these deserve to be brought before tnespublic. Tne 
city's archives remain particularly strong in the area of 
taxation, school records, election records, records on 
corporations and businesses, records of births, marriages and 
deaths, records tracing the financial history of Boston, and 
printed records of annual reports, minutes and communications to 
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the public. But even in these areas of strength, the 
collections are marred by missing volumes, torn and removed 
pages, and partial runs of certain series. The printed city 
documents, comprising departmental reports, town records, 
directories, policies and regulations. are a case in point. 
Numbered volumes were drawn together and bound in chronolegical 
order as the City Documents. But thousands of technical and 
special reports, memorials, addresses, directories, program 
descriptions, petitions, etc. were printed that are nowhere 
gathered or documented as a resource on the city's history. 
Indeed, it is difficult to locate and verify a complete run of 
the city's ordinances. 7 
Utilizing occasional lists and catalogs produced by 
departments in the past as well as interviews with staff, and 
state files and survey returns of the Historical Records Survey 
project (1936-1941), one begins to see the contours of an 
extensive body of documentation that can no longer be found 
within the city's possession. Especially large gaps appear in 
the record whenever one finds governmental functions being 
merged. Defunct agency records were usually left in dead 
storage and were the first to fall victim of indiscriminate 
housecleaning. Important collections of such agencies as the 
City Planning Board, Street Laying-Out Department, Statistics 
Department, the old Parks Department, the Institutions 
Department, Boston Police Department, and the old Health 
Department are missing, and except for a very few relatively 
recent files, the city cannot claim to have any public records 


from the Mayoral Department.” 


More often, one comes across 
reference to important documents or record series that have 
fallen out of custody. °° The city's 1822 ceremonial copy of its 
charter, last seen in the mid-1960s, is the most symbolic 
example of the depth of the loss of individual papers, many of 
which have considerable antiquarian and market value. In the 
course of this survey alone, the staff was informally contacted 


on three occasions regarding the possibility of reclaiming 
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pre-1900 records that were unlawfully removed. Much of the loss 
appears to have occurred in the years 1962 to 1978, and gaps in 
departmental record series for those years sorely attest to the 
disruptive impact of periodic relocations. °? Documentation 
reveals that even those records which are normally regarded as 
having obvious historic or intrinsic value such as MLeroOLre m 
glass negatives, building plans, surveyors' maps, and 
photographs, and colonial manuscripts have been alienated from 
the public domain or disposed of. The continuing lack of 
rudimentary administrative controls has taken a toll on 
contemporary vital records as well. The survey discovered the 
misplacement of such records as building plans of the new CULV 
hall, pre-1968 municipal building contracts, corporation counsel 
opinions, executive orders, and two different sets of personnel 
records, one lost while in storage and another mistaken for 
rubbish while en route to storage. 

It is simply beyond the ability of city agencies, to 
analyze and appraise these records on a continuing basis, or to 
properly maintain a record collection of the proportions implied 
by this study without the requisite managerial resources. The 
city's records, old and new alike, form a continuum of valuable 
information. To secure an unbroken documentary resource is to 
accept responsibility for its physical custody and use. It 
demands an active awareness of the movement of documentation as 
it passes from one form to another and from one generation of 
public servant to the next. What is critical at this time is a 
comprehensive program of archives and current records management 
and the designation of a central storage facility for the 
temporary, vital and archival public records. Experience has 
shown, both in our own city and in other major municipalities, 
that where records responsibility is divided -- or where it is 
left to those within city agencies who lack sufficient 
resources, training or priority concern -- the critical 
administrative decisicns are merely being postponed on a matter 
that is long past due for serious attention. °? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. The city should appropriate the funding necessary to begin 


the process of site selection and design of a municipal archives 


and records center. Such facilities are essential to carrying 
out the dual management function of housing the cit 


historical records in a manner consistent with their value to 
Lue. 6 lhe 
the community and of promoting the good-government aim of 
efficiently storing and retrieving records and managing a 


coordinated disposition of temporary and vital operational 


records. 


*The appropriate units of city government should begin 
identifying potential funding sources to raise capital 
expenses for the construction of a records facility. 


*Such facilities should meet or exceed state and national 
minimum standards for security and protection from fire, 
flood, theft and other hazards. Although the storage and 
environmental requirements for a records center and an 
archives vary, the cost and logistics of housing, servicince 
and securing records is more effectively managed when the 
operations are physically and administratively combined. 


*The choice of an appropriate site is critical as the 
location should be sufficiently proximate to city 
government to make transfer, reference, retrieval and 
cther service functions timely and cost-effective. 


*Selection and design of an archives and records center 
should include facility planning for program 
administration, agency deposit, and disaster-resistant 
vault storage. Among the elements to consider are: 

-standard public access areas and accommodations; 

-~single floor loading support of 300 pounds; 

-~independent vault construction for vital records; 

~receiving and loading areas; 

-office, processing and reference use areas; 

~high density stacks and steel shelving; 

-service aisles and conveyance systems; 

-technical service rooms; and 

~heating, air conditioning and electrical control 
rooms. 


*A records center and archives facility should be designed 
to accommodate the special storage requirements of vital 
records and sensitive recording media. Essential 
features include: security, air conditioning, air 
filtration, temperature control, independent vault 
construction, and systems to reduce hazards stemming from 
emergencies, fire, flood, humidity, natural disaster, and 
electromagnetic fields. 
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B. A tempora facility should be designated to serve as interim 
storage and processing center for the gathering of fugitive 
endangered and other inactive records selected for retention. 


The area should be equipped and secured against fire and 
unauthorized access, and it should vrovide temporar arters 


for staff to begin preliminary arrangement and description. 


C. Professional staff should begin formulating a plan and 
operatin rocedures for the accession and arrangement of 
archival records of the city with special attention given 


wherever possible to reuniting divided collections. 


*Records designated as archival shall be administered by 
and fall under the responsibility of the city's Division 
of Archives and Records Management, which shall be held 
accountable to the custodial office of the City Clerk and 
the Records Advisory Commission. 


*An executive order should be issued that all executive 
departments comply fully with the provisions of chapter 66 
(Public Records Law), with particular instructions given 
to ensure that: 


“no public record shall be disposed of, be placed in 
unsupervised rémote storage or become alienated from 
governmental custody without obtaining the prior 
approval of the City Clerk, the designated official 
within the city's Division of Archives of Records 
Management, and the Supervisor of Public Records for 
the Commonwealth; 


“all pre-1870 public records constitute the 

archives of the City of Boston, regardless of a 
record's physical format, arrangement, location, type 
or generation of copy; and 


-ail records designated as permanent shall be 
preserved as part of the city-wide records program. 


D. Professional staff should begin formulating a plan and budget 
for records center operations, including procedures for the 
acquisition, physical arrangement, documentation and retrieval 
of inactive and semi-active records of city agencies in need of 
temporary storage or vital records protection. 


*Although administered and serviced by a professional 
records staff, the collections of a records center would 
otherwise remain in the custody of the creating or 
authorized agency as provided by M.G.L. Chapter 66, 
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[D. continued] 


section 6. (Funding for records center operations might 
initially be derived by involuntary agency charges, a 
strategy that is sometimes used to encourage maximun 
utilization of a facility. Long-run administration favors 
a separate line appropriation for records center 
operations.) 


*Procedures should be in place to assure proper tracking 
and transmittal of records from departmental or off-site 
storage to agency vaults or areas set aside within a 
supervised records center. The city's archives and 
records division would expedite receipt of records, 
document records for verification of holdings and 
retrieval purposes, and prepare disposition papers. 


*Records placed in a records center are maintained until 
final disposition as archives or for destruction according 
to schedules agreed upon and approved before transfer. 


E. The survey and assessment of the cityis records should be 


continued to ascertain the full extent of the collections in 
terms of their status as active, semi-active, inactive or 
obsolete records. This is information that will be critical in 


calculating accurate space needs for a municipal archives and 


records center. 


*This project has estimated minimum space requirements for 
a combined records center and archives storage facility of 
60,000 cubic feet (approximately 20,000 c.f. of unprocessed 
archives, 40,000 c.f. vital and temporary agency 
documentation) that can be safely assumed to exist for the 
purposes of preliminary planning. These figures do not 
provide for collection expansion, however, nor do they 
calculate storage for certain large agency collections 
that were not surveyed, (e.g. HHD, BSD). Allowing for 
growth and city-wide service, a minimum of 25,000 c.f. 
should be set aside for archives in combination with a 
microfilm program; 50,000 c.f. for records center storage. 
The actual square footage of floor area required to house 
the collection will depend upon ceiling height and 
stack/shelf/equipment arrangements. 


*Emphasis should be placed on measuring more precisely 

the size of the city's collections, the rate of overall 
growth, the scope and strategy cf a collection policy, and 
the amount of space that should be allocated for archives 
and records center storage »y department or agency. 
Projections of need shculd be made for a period of at 
least twenty years, taking expanded use of machine- 
readable and microfilm formats into account. 
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[E. continued] 


*The inactive archival records of the city should continue 
to be inventoried for the purpose of identifying their 
existence, location and condition in order to establish a 
working plan for the interim protection of the material, 
and to plan for the eventuality of a regulated transfer of 
archival material to a central repository. 


*Assessments of individual agencies of city government 
should continue with more focused attention on the volume 
of records production, retrieval needs and storage space 
requirements. This information will be essential to the 
effective planning and operation of a centralized records 
center for storage of records of temporary value and 
certain vital record series. 


F. A thorough effort should be made to identify and recover lost 
or missing records, to rebuild collections that have been 
artificially separated or divided, and to seek the Support and 
cooperation of nongovernmental agencies to restore public 


records toa professionally operated program and facie. 


*A well run program combined with focused publicity can be 
expected to encourage the return of missing records; where 
conditions preclude voluntary return or legal recovery 
(replevin), budgetary allocations should be considered for 
selective acquisition of records. 
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FINDING III: Management of the city's records is a matter, 
first, of reducing the costs associated with creating, 
maintaining and servicing documentation in various formats and, 
second, of aiding the effective operation of government by 
recommending appropriate equipment, techniques, and formats for 
capturing, filing, storing and retrieving information as 
records. City government presently does not have an agency that 
is prepared to implement an integrated and cost-effective 
program of records management. 


The aim of a records management program is to introduce 
basic techniques of habit and organization that Will, einethe 
words of an early proponent, result in the keeping of "fewer and 


better records."°? 


There are costs associated with the proper 
management of records, and there are most assuredly costs to 
mismanaging them. While the former is most evident in a 
budgetary appropriation that must be justified, the latter is 
indirect and insidious. It is expressed in ways that defy 
accurate calculation, but that can be measured by the way we 
make use of space, office equipment, personnel time, office 
Supplies, and recurring information. Examining just a few of 
these factors, one is led to conclude that the city can ill 
afford to go without a coordinated strategy of records 
management. 

_ The ineffective use of office and surplus storage space is 
the most cbvious target of a coordinated records management 
program. Several departments maintain an inordinate proportion 
of noncurrent documentation within the office either because the 
records are operationally vital, (e.g.: CAD, TCD, ISD, BRA), or 
because recurring, albeit infrequent, use may require a timely 
response to answer litigation proceedings or to secure an 
individual's benefits (e.g.: BRB, BSD, REG). This survey 
examined seventeen (17) mainline agencies to obtain accurate 


oh Though by no 


measurements of active and semi-active records. 
means complete, the data indicate that up to 5,300 square feet 


of useful office or on-site office storage space in these 


COS 


seventeen agencies was being used to house inactive or semi- 
active records that could be more economically stored ina 
centralized facility. An additional 3,000 square feet of aisle 
and corridor space was used to service the files. These figures 
indicate that the total allocation of space throughout other 
city offices for inactive records has staggering implications, 
particularly because the survey indicates that on average up to 
53 percent of an agency's records fall into the inactive 
category. More alarming, perhaps, is the preliminary total of 
40,100 square feet of off-site storage being used in the 
basements of various municipal Euildings as well as several 
attic and basement areas of the main branch of the Public 


Library.?° 


Stored collections are poorly arranged, often 
without benefit of shelving, and thus, take up far more space 
than is warranted by their actual quantity. 

The cost of maintaining inactive records within the office 
is typically calculated in terms of: (1) average cost per scuare 
fcot of office space, (2) amount of space required to house and 
service filing cabinets and shelving, and (3) the prorated cost 
of equipment and supplies. Such calculations can vary widely, 
but the minimum cost of $12.95 per cubic foot is conservatively 
derived from the formulas used by the National Archives and 
Records Administration. °° Applying these rates to the 
semi-active office records that were counted by this survey, 
(5,434 c.£.), one arrives at an annual maintenance cost of 
S7ORSTOLO Grae This figure nearly doubles to $140,041.00 
annually when inactive records currently being stored in usable 
fe to 14 
also critical to keep in mind that these figures do not include 


office space (5,380 c.f.) are added to the calculation. 


the cost of servicing the records. They are based on a survey 
of only seventeen (17) city departments and they do not include 
records of such large unsurveyed agencies as HHD, TPD, PWD, BFD, 
PID, nor do they consider the cost of storage for records kept 
at the Public Library. 
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The utilization of compact, supervised records center 
storage for noncurrent records significantly reduces these 
costs, which is why many large businesses and, increasingly, 
large municipalities have taken this route. Perhaps the most 
telling figures are those one can borrow from commercial records 
storage vendors. At the present time, Boston-area vendors 
charge an average annual rate of $3.50 for the storage of one 
cubic foot of reccrds, a figure that can increase significantly 
when special handling, retrieval and storage conditions are 
added on.?? 
$37,852.00 per year to store in a commercial records center the 
Same collection of noncurrent in-office records described 


At this rate, the city could expect to spend 


above. Finally, one compares these costs to the estimate for 
providing in-house, records center storage, which is again based 
on figures used by the National Archives and Records 
Administration. 7? The cost of storing the same 10,815 cubic 
feet of records is now reduced from $37,852.00 to $10,490.00. 
The cost advantage of an in-house facility is patent, and 
the annual savings to government have been well documented by 
other cities with established records programs. “+ Presently, 
the costs of keeping records has a direct impact on the city's 
budget. The Health and Hospitals Department uses inexpensive 
commercial storage to keep -- without benefit of appraisal or 
records disposition -- its inactive patient records at a cost of 
$45,000.00 per year; due to contract readjustments, this figure 
is expected to more than double within the coming year. Several 
other departments utilize commercial archival storage for 
Magnetic tape security, with contracts executed in excess of 
$10,500.00 per year. One city agency, (BRA), in search of 
secure archival storage has begun to reexamine in-house 
alternatives after discovering a potential $15,000 per year 
commercial rental fee for storage only. When one considers that 
the City of Boston is already spending for commercial storage 
over one-quarter of the average operating budget that comparable 
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cities spend on city-wide archives and records centers and 
programs (i.e. $234,896.00), the argument for establishing an 
in-house records operation becomes compelling. *? Moreover, 
while only a fraction of the city's office space is rented 
property, the cost of using downtown office space to store 
records gives sufficient cause to explore the obvious cost 
advantages of an active records program. *? 

The further advantage to in-house operation of a records 
center is the central role it plays in enabling management to 
make decisions regarding what is stored and for how long, and 
how cost-effectively it can be operated and staffed to provide 
reference, retrieval and on-site inspection services to 
governmental agencies. These are services that commercial 
venders cannot offer. When departments are encouraged to defer 
disposition decisions in the absence of clearly enunciated 
polices, ill advised and ad hoc solutions invariably follow. 
Storage and retrieval tasks are for many city agencies a matter 
of considerable guesswork, burdening the staff with problems 
that are well out of proportion to the complexity of the work. 
The costs are felt in terms of staff productivity and the 
obstructed flow of information. 

It is, of course, the labor involved in maintaining files 
that accounts for a major part of the expense of running an 
office. The typical file cabinet drawer in a business setting 
has been calculated as costing more than $210.00 per year. *4 
If the cost to the private sector were applied directly to the 
city, the annual cost would amount to over $2,253,000.00 to 
maintain Bostcn's active manual file systems.*> Inasmuch as 
this estimate does not take into account the voluminous bookcase 
files, plan files, and files of agencies not located at City 
Hall, it may be much closer to the true cost of servicing and 
maintaining the public sector's records. Such expenses behoove 
the city to take a closer look at how equipment is allocated, 
how filing systems can be organized and maintained, and whether 
documentation is essential or superflucus. A comprehensive 
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records program can easily begin to show its edge over 
decentralized informal practices by examining the following 
areas. 


Equipment Selection. Using selection criteria to judge the 
efficiency and appropriateness of filing equipment can improve 
overall filing accuracy, enhance quick retrieval, and reduce 
Space requirements to a minimum. Vertical file cabinets are, 
for example, far less space efficient than open shelf fa dingucor 
many sequential file series. Shelving supplies, filing aids and 
arrangement techniques can be suggested that will improve 
overall office management. One can also expect a records 
management program to expedite the recycling of equipment, by 
eliminating the use of file cabinets (@ $250.06 per unit or 
more) as the storage medium for noncurrent records) ,-or by 
coordinating the purchase, use and upkeep of microfilm 
reader/printers. Project staff have already been called upon by 
severai departments te consult on the selection of equipment 
that will be appropriate to the special formats, reference needs 
and space requirements of the agency, (each time rendering less 
costly options). This type of evaluative analysis would be well 
within the consultative services of a records management 
progran. 


Files Management. Information control within an agency is 
often a simple matter of locating and retrieving previously 
filed records with a minimum of disruption in the work flow. 
When records are in automated formats, the reference process can 
be exceedingly smooth. Even where this is the case, however, 
it is still necessary to produce the hard-copy documentation or 
paper trail in order to properly audit some transaction or 
verify the validity of information for an outside party. Such 
requests can become an ordeal for employees when -- especially 
with attrition and regular internal reorganizations -- one is 
unable to refer to a manual or a control file that elucidates 
procedures for maintaining files and managing paperwork. 
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The value of uniform standards can be especially useful to 
agencies that have city-wide administrative, fiscal or 
management responsibilities. Although these agencies perform 
central coordinating functions, they are often dependent upon 
other agencies to transmit data or to retain correct, complete 
and timely back-up documentation. The record-keeping operation 
of several agencies was made noticeably more difficult or 
redundant because there was little or no confidence that other 
units or agencies were consistently following a reasonably 
effective filing and disposition scheme.*°® Most departmental 
units utilized decentralized filing systems, and it is here that 
cne finds the greatest variety of personal filing systems -- 
often superimposed on previous efforts. Where case files and 
project files have been centralized, there tends to be greater 
control, although even here agencies have yet to develop 
coherent record series, hierarchical classifications or simple 
self-indexing files that would facilitate retrieval and 


disposition. *’ 


The survey revealed widespread misunderstanding 
of the merits and requirements of central file systems, which 
presume a level of uninterrupted maintenance and fixed 
procedures for filing, classification and reference use.*® he 
upkeep of general correspondence and administrative subject 
files are so far relaxed that it would be difficult for any city 
agency to claim a continuous set of central administrative 
files.*? ‘The aim of a records management unit would be to 
analyze the function and reference needs of city agencies in 
order to assist them in setting up simple and efficient filing 


svstems that will last.°° 


The result would be a more productive 
staff whose morale would not be challenged by needlessly 
cumbersome or vague processes for filing, locating and 


retrieving documentation. 


Records Scheduling and Disposition. The heart of any 
economical records program is a well devised system of 


evaluation and procedural review to determine a timely and 
appropriate disposition cf records. This review should he 
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continuous and take place before records are allowed to impede 
routine operations or before the integrity of the files is 
threatened. Records are evaluated at two levels of usefulness: 
the primary use they have to the agency and the secondary use 
they may have to those beyond the agency who are engaged in 
research. It is not unusual to find a record series that has 
both primary and secondary values, and any professional analysis 
of records would consider both interests in making an 
evaluation. Further distinctions are made about the short- or 
long-term value cf a record, based on criteria and judaments 
that are recognized as elements of the professional appraisal 
process. One important tool of this process is the records 
schedule, which designates a retention period on the basis of 
the value of the record, its reference ratio, statutes of 
limitations, special agency or governmental considerations, and 
the public interest. Applying appraisal standards, one arrives 
at. temporary or permanent periods of retention that are devised 
with the involvement of agency, municipal and state authorities, 
and regularized as part of a formal procedure for determining 


retention or destruction. 

Retention schedules may be general or specific to an 
agency. Retention guidelines and disposition procedures have 
been developed by the Commonwealth in order to establish minimum 
standards for control over local practice. Because these are 
general schedules, however, and because there is no local review 
and enforcement agency, state regulations are infrequently 
consulted. This survey found that of 30 departments canvassed: 

* Only thirteen (13) agencies (43 percent) were aware that 

public records laws specify the designation of certain 
retention requirements or were aware that the State. “ee a 
process for regulating disposal of public records. 

an additional five (5) agencies had informal ERNE oe 
policies that reflected compliance with special statutory 


requirements pertaining to the agency or that were 
required by the federal government for special programs. 


* Only four (4) city agencies have made a concerted attempt 


to implement state disposition regulations or to maintain 
an in-house retention and disposition policy that would 
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guarantee adequate protection of public documents from 
unauthorized destruction, (APU, BFD, BRB, CCD). Another 
six (6) agencies were found to have complied on occasion 
or included sub-units that were found to follow informal 
in-house retention standards, (AUD, BSD, CAD, ISD, TCD, 
TPD). The remaining twenty (20) agencies (66 percent) 
followed neither state nor informal in-house disposition 
policies nor routine retention practices. 


* Twelve (12) agencies responded that they found it too 
difficult to interpret state regulations unaided, to make 
disposition decisions on records not covered by general 
schedules, or to find the personnel and physical 
resources to implement consistent disposition routines. 

These findings suggest basic problems in areas of 

disposition practice that depend upon essential steps in records 
and archives management: (a) identification of record series and 
retention period (b) description and evaluation of existing 
public records, (c) designation of disposition authority, and 
(a) implementation of routines for preparation and transfer to 
storage or physical destruction. When the various parts of the 
disposition process are not integrated, or where the process as 
a whole is ignored, the result can have a profoundly 
disintegrating impact on archives and records management. Where 
the common practice up to thirty years ago was to save nearly 
everything that seemed remotely official, conditions and 
attitudes have drastically altered so that the pendulum has now 
swung to the other extreme. Just in the course of this survey, 
the occasion arose to intervene on behalf of eight separate 
agencies in order to prevent unauthorized destruction or 
alienation cf long-term administrative cr historical records. 
The prevailing method of disposition in city agencies is to wait 
until all available in-house space is full and then conduct a 
wholesale purge that gives little or no regard to the secondary 
value of the record. Sometimes records with long-term primary 
value are placed in storage, but more often they are 
intermingled and distinctions of vaiue are obscured. If 
expedient, records are being destroyed «<ather than allowed to 
accumulate in the precious littie office and safe storage space 
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that is available, but there is nothing systematic or 
commendable about the process, which is without essential 
Safeguards. The history of some agencies suggests a habit of 
misunderstanding the state's regulations. > Indeed, from 1982 
to 1986, the state supervisor of public records has received 
only 22 distinctly separate requests from ten city agencies to 
dispose of records, accounting for a mere fraction of what was 
produced and actually destroyed.>? Lacking the support of 
professional administrative services, even those agencies that 
do practice control cver the disposition process are hard 
pressed to maintain an efficient systen. 


Microfiliming. Microfilm has become a popular route to 
solving long-standing problems in areas of retrieval and 
storage. It has in some cases, become an extremely effective 
tool in organizing information to improve operational 
efficiency. Anyone familiar with the literature and debate over 
the appropriate use of micrufilm, however, would agree that 
there is considerable room for misapplication, inadequate 
production and processing controls, and mismanagement of the 
film. 

Microfilm is variously used as a tool to achieve certain 
efficiency goals: 


* to save space, 

* to enhance retrieval, and 

* to preserve vital and historical information in 

a stable and durable format. 

The cost-effectiveness of microfilming applications is 
Significantly increased when these goals are combined. It cP 
however, but one tool in the management of active, vital and 
archival records. As such its use should follow upon a thorough 
analysis of cost and short term benefit and an appraisal of 
value and long-term benefit. This route has generally not been 
followed in agency use cf microfilm with the result that much 
past microfilming has been poorly conceived and managed. The 
increasing use of cemputer cutput microfilm (COM) has, perhaps, 
alleviated some of the most radical departures from established 


national standards.°* A better regulated industry has also 


meant improved quality of service from commercial vendors. The 
fact remains, however, that this survey could not endorse the 
preparation and handling procedures of a single agency it 
reviewed. Microfilm was reportedly used by 15 city agencies: 
ten (10) were serviced by commercial vendors, four (4) by 
in-house operations, and one (1) exclusively by the city's AMI 
unit. (The AMI unit supplemented the microfilming operations in 
another three agencies.) The reason for filming was 
overwhelmingly to enhance retrieval and to secure vital 
documentation. > The survey found that in both cases, practice 
fell short of the aim. Twelve (12) agencies were examined by 
site visits: 4 of 6 that used microfilm for retrieval purposes 
were marked by one or more of the following characteristics:~° 


*xfilm stored in dispersed locations; 

*film stored out of order; 

*reading equipment broken or inadequate; 

*film allowed to be removed from central file for 
extended periods; 

*unexplained gaps in the serial run and missing reels; 

*problems with copy quality; 

*information on the film obscured because of preparation 
of contents; and 

*difficulty of retrieval because of inadequate 
documentation. 


In addition, the survey found that 4 of 5 agencies that had 


used microfilm to secure vital records possessed film that was 


marked by one or more of the following characteristics:>’ 


*tinability to locate the complete film series, 

*poor film quality or signs of chemical deterioration, 

*harmful storage conditions and handling procedures, 

*#inability to locate master negative copy of filn, 

*daily use of master negative copy of filn, 

*failure to clear disposition of original source 
decumentation, and 

*lack of file control and inventory. 


Likewise, all those agencies that had filmed records for reasons 
of preservation had seen collections of microfilm deteriorate -- 
or in one case destroyed -- by poor storage and use 
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arrangements. This survey of twelve (12) agencies currently 
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using microfilm found that five (5) had film with visible signs 
of residual chemical reaction, abrasions, or premature aging 
from improper processing, storage or use; eight (8) agencies 
experienced severe loss of information resulting from 
insufficient quality control cover the physical preparation of 
Source documentation, poor storage and handling, and unnecessary 
use of the master negative copy.>? 

The cost of a misdirected microfilming efforts is high. 
This is especially true for labor-intensive source document 
microfilming. This survey turned up repeated exampies of 
microfilm that had not been properly prepared or processed, 
rendering the image well below standard and sometimes illegible, 
(e.g.: AUD, BPD, BSD, CCD, REG). In one instance a large series 
of the same payroll records was being filmed by two separate 
city departments at a cost well into five digit figures. 
Examination of another large fiscal series revealed that up to 
one-chird of the contents was extraneous and did not need to be 
filmed. °° Indeed, the city has spent a minimum of $155,084.00 
on various microfilming projects between 1985 and 1986 with 
commercial vendors alone, (in-house and COM costs would raise 
this figure by up to $25,000.00) °+ A distressing feature of 
this annual cost ($77,500.00) is that little of it has been 
Spent on records that would be saved in their paper format for 
longer than three to seven years, and in any event the paper 
copy often must be retained for the minimum statutory period, 
usually by cluttering basements or office space. 

In contrast, relatively little has been spent by the city 
in the recent decade on microfilming of vital or historical 
records, and where it has occurred the results have been dismal 
from the perspective of quality and security. A comparison with 
municipal records programs of other cities indicates that Boston 
should begin to reexamine priorities in this area by expanding 
the context within which decisions are made. °* A recent 
decision to microfilm the building permit collection (c.1898- ), 
for example, is highly justified for reasons of preservation and 


file integrity, but it should follow upon a systematic cost 
analysis and appraisal of the entire collection. It should 
consider questions of file management, hard copy retention, 
improved security controls, and city-wide preservation goals. °* 
In another case, a reorganized department abruptly discontinued 
microfilming vital plans and drawings without review or 


assessment of need. °> 


The high cost and sensitive nature of 
microfilming operations should preclude arbitrary and 
independent decision-making. This is accomplished in cther 
cities by centralizing retrospective or archival microfilming 
and by requiring that all other micrographics applications be 
coordinated with a central records management unit for purposes 
of project evaluation and quality control. It is the nature of 
micregraphic formats that the information and sequence not be 
alterable, and, therefore, it is crucial to future users that 
the film have an integrity of its own from the very heginning 
of the process. 


Machine-Readable Records. The transition to electronic 
forms of recordkeeping, which began in some departments a 
quarter of a century ago, has become increasingly more 
widespread though the use of expanded mainframe and 
microcomputer applications. The mainline departments are almcst 
completely automated with integrated and interactive systems, 
while nearly every city agency now uses at least some form of 
word processing. Some agencies have created their own 
information management units; others depend upon the city's 
centralized service unit (AMI). Without duplicating any of 
these efforts, a professional records administration can play a 
pivotal role in establishing successful automated systems. At 
the present time, the management of automated information as 
public records is not a part of the planning and thinking of 
agencies. Central data processing units do take considerable 
precautions to secure vital information on magnetic tape through 


back-up copies and the use of commercial archival storage. °° At 
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the agency ievel, however, several factors have already had a 
noticeable influence on the way records are being kept in the 
new formats: lack of procedures for validating data stored on 
magnetic media; dependence on use of magnetic discs to store 
permanent records; underutilization of system applications; 
mishandling of source documentation after input;zefallure «to 
retain up-to-date paper or "soft" copy for public off-line 
access; inadequate inventory control of tape holdings; improper 
Storage and handling; confused custodial responsibilities for 
on-line information and COM output; and failure to plan for 
conversion of records when hardware or software become 
obsolete. ©” 

From the archival standpoint, it is critical that the city 
ensure preservation and access to certain information ina 
Gurable and readable format. The records manager is also 
interested in preserving the integrity of information before and 
after it is placed in machine-readable formats, especially 
insofar as these formats can reinforce accurate entry, assure 
adequate back-up protection, provide useful indexing and 
documentation of records, and offer future disposition 


oe There is considerable room to supplement the 


alternatives. 
Systems analysis of agency and interdepartmental information 
managers, whose energies are focused on formatting information 
requirements and implementing operation of the automated systems 
per se. A records management division would focus on: 
(a) assessment of need, (b) appraisal for disposition, and 
(Cc) evaluation of compliance with city-wide standards for 
security and treatment of records in machine-readable form. The 
division would assist in developing the following objectives: 

* city-wide inventory control of all inactive 

information systems, data sets and jobs. 


* standards for storage and handling of all types of 
magnetic media. 


* formal appraisal standards and establishment of 
retention periods for machine-readable media. 


* designation of master copy of recerd and unique 
numeric identifiers. 
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* assistance in records analysis for microcomputer and 
word-processing applications. 


* low-cost archival storage and tape rotation services. 


* appropriate COM applications for vital record 
protection and distribution; protection of COM 
output as part. of micrographics protection plan. 


* proper disposition of computer output, whether paper 
copy or, preferably, as COM for official, legal and 
operating purposes. 


Other Records Management Needs. The need for other, more 


sophisticated records management functions has long been 


oe Chief among these are correspondence, reports, 


evident. 
directories and forms management. This survey found that 
elements of these management functions could be applied with 
considerable advantage to certain departments or units that have 
particular communications and information needs. /° These are 
services that need to be tailored to meet specific requirements, 
but which can be selectively applied with considerable advantage 
to improve access and communication and to expedite a highly 


efficient system of retirement and disposition of office records. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Preparations should begin immediately to draft a municipal 
records manual that will be distributed in coordination with a 


series of workshops and on-site consultations. 


*The manual should be produced in the earliest stages of 
program development and should include at least the 
following: 

-description of public records and public records law; 

-definition of custodial responsibilities; 

~policies and procedures for disposition and transfer 
of records; 

~description of filing and classification systems; and 

~state and local disposition schedules for generic 
record series. 


*Occasional circulars and revisions to the manual should 
be produced to advise departmental records officers 
regarding techniques in the organization and care of 
records and the services available from a central records 
administration. 


B. Specific retention and disposition schedules should be 
developed over time for all city agencies. These schedules 
Should incorporate general record series and should be develo ed 
in congruence with minimum retention requirements as established 
by regulations of the office of Supervisor of Public Records of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


*Disposition schedules should be approved for 
implementation by the supervisor of public records, the 
city's records advisory commission, the corporation 
council, the city clerk and the director of the agency 
with legal custody. 


*The manual should be simple to read and use, be well 
organized and easily implemented. It should not be used 
to replace but to supplement and reinforce on-site 
instruction and consultation. Eventually, the content 
could be expected to include specific disposition 
schedules and special sections on types and functions of 
filing equipment, care of microfilm and magnetic disks, 
vital records protection and handling, and procedures for 
preparing, transferring and documenting records for 
storage and retrieval or disposal. 


*Selection and destruction decisions shculd be an open 
process in which professional appraisal and selection 
draws, when appropriate and reasonable, upon the wider 
community of governmental and public interests. 


1 ith 


C. The city should begin a systematic micrographics program, 
utilizing a combination of in-house, commercial and COM 
approaches in order to reduce the volume of storage, protect 
vital and historical records, and to improve retrieval and 


GQistribution: 


*All agency decisions regarding micrographic applications 
should be coordinated by professicnal records management 
analysts in order to ensure compliance with national 
standards and state regulations in the following areas: 

“appraisal and analysis to establish file breaks and 
identify essential documentation, proper format 
and filming specifications; 

~adequate file/source document preparation; 

-image targeting and internal documentation; 

-quality control over processing; 

-security of copy in transit and during processing; 

“preparation of access and retrieval systems; and 

-controls over handling, duplication and security of 
master negative. 


*Cost analysis should be required before determining the 
suitability of microfilming records compared to the cost 
of storage. 


*A municipal micregraphics program would aim to sustain a 
long-range and system-wide plan for making the most 
effective use of the various technologies, film types and 
formats available as part of a comprehensive records and 
archives management progran. 


D. Noncurrent records within city offices that could, ona 
regular annual basis, be transferred to records center storage 
should be identified for planning purposes; space for agency 
records should be allocated on the basis of an analysis of 
volume, reference use, scheduled disposition, adherence to file 
management practices, and other management criteria. 


*Efforts should begin immediately to alleviate mainline 
agencies that are producing records in high velume of 
large quantities of noncurrent records presently occupying 
valuable office and auxiliary storage space. 


*Assistance can be given to freeing space for productive 
use and establishing efficient on-site storage areas for 
noncurrent, high activity files where material can be 
temporarily kept before transfer to records center. 


*Effective use of records and archives management services 
and custodial facilities should be maximized by making 
them available to all city agencies, especially those that 
are currently using commercial records storage or 
microfilm vendors. 
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E. Records manacement personnel should be employed who are 


professionally trained to analyze office record-keepin systems, 


to make appraisal recommendations, and to provide on-site 
consultation to staff. 
SVs tation to starr. 


*Advice should be offered regarding disposition periods, 
central or decentralized files management, and 
microfilming and disposition practices; assistance should 
also be given in developing specialized record-keeping 


systems in such areas as forms, correspondence and 
directives management. 


*Professional staff should be prepared to conduct in-house 
workshops and to give advice on managing special media, 


equipment, storage, indexing, automated applications and 
vital records protection. 


F. The staff of a city archives and records management division 
should work with departmental and city-wide information/data 


processing units in identifying areas of mutual concern. 


*Areas of mutual concern include: 

-the identification of record-keeping processes for 
potential automated applications; 

-implementing standards for protecting permanent 
on-line documentation in mainframe or 
microcomputer systems; 

-assuring hard copy or COM retention of permanent and 
vital information; and 

-~assisting in the inventory, disposition and 
storage of machine-readable media. 
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PINDING IV: Governmental and citizen access +o the Cltvils 
public records has been severely impeded by the absence of 
professional archival management. Active use and appreciation 
of the records as historical evidence and as an enduring source 
of vital information to governmental operations has not been 
part of the city's legacy. The institutional obstacles ele) 
access are compounded by the fact that the physical condition of 


Boston's public records is of urgent consideration in terms of 
their immediate and long-term survival. 


The records of government are the property orf the city and 
its people, and as such they should be maintained in a manner 
that facilitates, if not to actively promote, their utilization 
by the public. Research into local public records falls along a 
full spectrum from indispensable vital statistics and 
documentation for social security, worker's compensation and 
retirement claims to local history, neighborhood rehabilitation 
and academic inquiry. This survey found that the organization 
and treatment of the city's archives hinders public use and 
inquiry except for the most persevering and informed 
individuals. There are major obstacles to access for the 
average citizen or occasional researcher that stem from a lack 
of reference support services, persistent use of nonarchival 
methods of organizing and servicing records, and a general 
attitudinal problem that deflects rather than encourages wide 
public exposure to Boston's rich archival resources. Where 
public use is limited, public support cannot be nurtured and 
cynicism becomes the prevalent attitude. Sustained public 
funding of an archives and records program will only thrive when 
officials and employees at all levels embrace a policy and 
practice of open, free and educative use of the records of 
government. A corollary is that governmental officials and 
employees should expect that the operational, policy and 
evidential records necessary to effectively carry out their 
functions can be located and retrieved in a timely and routine 
fashion. This is not presently the case, and the impact is felt 


as a costly loss of information, productivity, worker confidence 
and morale. 


A. Government Reference and Retrieval 

Semi-active and archival records have a continuing value as 
information and prima facie evidence of agency transactions and 
policies. Seventy-five percent of 36 agencies surveyed claimed 
to have need to reference noncurrent records in storage. 
Referencing these records is, however, a major source of wasted 
manpower. The reason is essentially that there are no city-wide 
standards or guidelines for how to store, handle, retrieve, 
document and refile records that have a recurring use. With 
rare exceptions, noncurrent records of city agencies manifest 
evident signs of having been repeatedly disrupted to the point 
where each successive use of records was made more difficult. /? 
Records stored within the confines of the office could require 
up tc an hour to locate, and retrieve; where records are placed 
in storage outside the office, staff reported that it usually 
required a minimum of three hours to locate a file or record, 


but quite often it could take a day or more.’ 


Unless acting 
under a court subpoena or executive request, agency personnel 
reported that the practice was to effectively abandon the search 


effort within a day or two. 7? 


Departments do not keep or 
maintain simple inventories and, consequently, access to 
inactive records has depended mainly on personal memory. Even 
in the one case where an earlier records management program had 
developed a box inventory of an agency's records, the physical 
arrangement scheme is so incoherent that retrieval can take 
several hours. /4 
The exact amount of in-house and intra-governmental 
reference use varies widely and was difficult for personnel to 
describe, because statistics are not kept and because reference 
requests are generally directed to the pvertinent units within an 
agency, esveciallv when they originate from another department. 
Several mainline departments reported, however, an average of 25 


J ’ J iJ ’ s J 75 
to 40 inquiries for semi-active or inactive records per month. 
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Outside public inquiries for access to semi-active or inactive 
records were easier to estimate and ranged from five to eighty 
per month. Ten agencies reported an annual combined inquiry 
rate of 3,660 outside requests per year for noncurrent 
information. Departmental officials admitted that they were 
often unable to service the requests fully and often referred 


users to other sources. /® 


It is clear, however, that the figure 
represents an incomplete picture of the level of use that 
potentially exists if more precise statistics were available. 

We do know that cities smaller than Boston have a significantly 
greater rate of reference and research use. // We also know that 
the current process by which information is retrieved can be 
cumbersome and frustrating. Several agencies have made the 
transition to computer assisted retrieval, but these same 
agencies are under obligation to produce hard-copy back-up 
documentation for legal purposes. The record of performance 
here is hardly laudabie as some of these agencies have come to 
lean heavily upon computerized access without extending its 
benefits to integration of a proper storage and retrieval 
procedure for the paper or microfilmed record, (e.g.: AUD and 
ISD). Where manual retrieval is still a regular part of the 
information process, one finds frequent use of random browsing 
rather than use of the internal classification schemes and file 
Separation procedures of a direct access system. 78 The use of 
Simple indexes or indirect access systems is infrequent, but 
where it does appear it is often a homegrown variety: difficult 
to translate and usually inefficient in meeting the agency's 
needs. ’? Where the basic tools of access and retrieval have 
been discontinued or downgraded, one encounters evidence of 
austere cutbacks made in the past, (particularly in the early 
1980s), for reasons of economy. In these instances the move has 
proven penny-wise and pound-foolish in view of the staff time 
that is squandered on lengthy search procedures. Inadequate 
access and retrieval systems have a pronounced effect on the 
cost of running government. Inaccessibility translates into 


— 
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lost information and when the record in question has a vital 
operational function, the high cost of recreating it makes the 
absence of central records controls inexcusable. °° There are 
other information resources that are no longer part of the 
noimal function of agency administration -- the quick recourse 
to bibliographic sources and essential reference manuals and 
publications. Few departments maintain the modest supporting 
libraries of former years, nor is there much use of such on-line 
bibliographic services as LOGIN. It is natural to expect that a 
municipal records agency could offer the advantage of becoming a 
central clearinghouse for public information on, by and for city 
governnent. °? The issue at hand is whether we are capable of 
being sufficiently selective and organized about how we make use 
of the abundant resources available to us. Bringing these kinds 
of information-related concerns and their possible solutions to 
the attention of agency managers is the chief characteristic of 


’ ° 2 8 
ai. innovative and professional records program. c 


B. Public Access 

In many ways public access is central to the purpose of 
this project and to the city's future records planning. Public 
records are unique in that the institutional users and general 
clientele are neither exclusive of one another, nor should they 
be treated unequally in priority of service. Though 
governmental records may have primary (operational) and 
secondary (archival) values, they have an inalienable status as 
objects of public ownership held in the trust by public 
officials. As such, access to them is not a privilege, but a 
prerogative; it is the duty of governmental officials to make 
access toe public records an open, unhindered, routine and, as 
far as possible, a satisfactory process for all applicants. 
Where access is legitimately restricted because of the 
confidentiality of work-in-progress or privacy rights, the law 
provides adequate definition and avenues for appeal. °? Access 
is net noticeably obscured by the interpretation of what 
constitutes an open public record, however, but rather by the 


lack of professional resources and Support systems to respond to 
the everyday pursuit of information by the wider community of 
users. The rate of inquiry, and the limited ability of public 
officials to respond to public requests for contemporary 
documentation, has been described above. The minimum figure of 
3,660 inquiries per year -- derived from the reports of ten 
agencies only -- suggests that making the record accessible in 
an organized and efficient manner would constitute a reasonable 
extension of government service, worthy of the expenditure. 

What the figure does not indicate is the potential use that 
would be made of the city's archival records if these were 
properly organized, publicized and centrally administrated. °4 

We do know that the use of Boston's public records is far less 
than what it could be and that there is a general dissatisfactior 
in the professional and historical communities with what amounts 
to a veil of secrecy that hangs over the city's oldest 

records. °° A good deal of research is limited to published 
material and printed archives on the assumption that 

original source material does not exist. 


C. Archives Management 


The principles of public archives management are built upon 
a fundamental goal of assuring common access to a Gocumentary 
heritage that has enduring value to our society. These are 
principles that must finally become part of the practice of 
Boston's public records custodians if access is to be guaranteed 
to future generations of Bostonians and other citizens: 


* Appraisal is the process of analyzing, evaluating and 
selecting records for archival retention on the basis of 
their having an enduring value to the community of 
present or future users. This is a process that should 
be performed as part of a comprehensive system-wide 
examination of records in terms of their creation, 
referral, function and connection to other sources of 
information in whatever form kept. Many appraisal 
decisions are governed by statute and regulation. 
Failure to implement these minimum requirements and to 
develop selection criteria for unique city records is 
tantamount to denying access. 


by?) 


* Arrangement is the process of organizing records 
according to a logical plan and system-wide standard of 
control that follows accepted archival principles of 
provenance and original order. Arrangement is an 
intellectual scheme for delineating the place and 
relationship of a record or group of records to each 
other and to the originating agencies. It is also a 
physical process of identifying records and packing, 
labeling and shelving them in such a way as to achieve 
maximum accessibility and rapid retrieval. The archives 
of the city, with some notable exceptions, have not been 
maintained in their original order, nor organized 
according to professional standards. In many cases, the 
internal arrangement of record collections has been 
greatly disturbed or reordered to accommodate arbitrary 
criteria of age, subject matter and type.8? The standard 
use of record storage containers, uniform or accurate 
labels and simple shelving schemes were found in only one 
of the agencies surveyed (PFD); they were not used for 
records in storage or library custody. Arrangement is a 
basic archival responsibility, central to any intention 
to oblige the public on access. Without archival 
arrangement, access and retrieval processes are separated 
from the purpose, function and evidential context in 
which the record was created. They become processes 
wholly determined by the history of the collection itself 
and ky subjective preferences. All other decisions of 
appraisal, description and preservation are affected by 
intellectual and physical arrangement patterns, which 
presently for the city's archives are in a most 
unsatisfactory state. 


* Description: The records of the City of Boston have never 
been fully described; the last partial inventory was 
produced in 1899. Inventories, finding eids, catalogs, 
shelf listings or series descriptions are completely 
unavailable for all but a small fraction of the public 
records.88 Descriptive tools constitute the intellectual 
(by their content) and physical (by their format and 
publication) link between the public record and the whole 
community of users. They are usually developed over time 
as collections are processed, but even the most general 
guide will only be as reliable as the program that 
produces it. The inventory work of this project should 
be continued and expanded. Access, retrieval and control 
over the security and integrity of the city's records 
makes this a priority concern. Descriptive devices and 
formats should be used with an eye on comprehensive 
collection control, including content description, 
location, processing status, utilization, disposition 
status and authority, and historical data. Automated 
systems will prove especially compatible with a new 
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program initiative, enabling early development cof the 
above tasks as well as generating reports for purposes of 
quantifying holdings, preparing special listings for 
interagency analysis, and documenting overall collection 
development. 


Reference/Research: Where collection of the public 
record has been maintained in sizeable Role OCeWouOLe mc 


is likely that one will encounter a laudable SHULL LomoOL 
public service and interest in protecting the record for 
future use. Access implies, however, a staff trained 
and equipped to respond to governmental and general 
requests for information. Institutional users will need 
access to information which must be prepared or 
interpreted rather than simply retrieved as a record. 
Return will accrue to governmental officials who will 
more easily obtain the vital and background documentation 
they need to conduct the city's business in an informed 
fashion. Formal policies should be formulated to 
govern how access is implemented in the interest of 
Openness, fairness and with concern for the preservation 
and security of the record. There is also an implied 
sense of location -- a public research room -- where 
visitors could use the city's records with assurance of 
security and the availability of assistance. 


Public Programs: A great misfortune in the absence of a 
records program is that the community loses the 
opportunity to use its documents and nontextual records 
for purposes of education, civic enrichment and 
celebration. Public archives, once prougntetosthe 
attention of the community, will be used by all ranks of 
people, regardless of station, level of education or 
nature of interest. The city's archives can become an 
asset to its public school students and teachers, 
homeowners, neighborhood historical and preservation 
groups, the academic community, public employees, and the 
numerous individuals, tourists and groups engaged in 
exploring family, local history and public affairs. It 
is, at least, possible to envision a modest program that 
publicizes its holdings and services, periodically 
exhibits records of intrinsic value, instructs clients in 
the use of public records, and works actively with cary 
agencies (e.g. the city's archeology program), local 
community groups and allied institutions to develop a 
complementary strategy for documenting the history of 
Boston. Since carrying out even a modest public service 
program entails expense, it should be nurtured carefully 
at a pace that matches overall administrative development 
Grea cecordas program. It is the one area, however, that 
can engender the public support, outside foundation 
funding and institutional approval that are key 
measurements of success for a public records program. 


Access is in many respects a question of policy and 
attitude; retrieval is simply the technique for implementing the 
institutional and professional decision to make access an open 
and illuminating experience. The present arrangement of 
decentralized control and informal custodial relationships has 
inadvertently contributed to an unsatisfactory confusion 
regarding the professional and legal responsibilities that 
custodial agents have for making public records available. of 
great concern to all are the oldest, centrally-located 
collections stored by the Boston Public Library. These 
collections are vastly underused. Because they are neither 
properly arranged nor described and because they are in pcor 
physical ccendition, serious questions arise as to the final 
disposition of these records in a manner consistent with the 
law, professional practice and future program planning. The 
question arises, as it has in the past, regarding the continuing 
role of the Public Library as custodian of the city's archival 
collections. ?* Though the library has provided a valuable 
service by storing a large quantity of the city's archives at 
the expense of using that space for its published collections, 
progress in establishing a useful and professional archives now 
suggests that it join in promoting a city agency directly 
connected to the record-keeping units of city government in 
order to administer a full-fledged records program. 

Massachusetts public records law was designed in part to 
hold government officials and employees accountable for the 
custody, safety, preservation of, and, above all, access to 
public records. The relationship of public accountability and 
the protection of the channels of direct access to an open 
government should be reflected in the way records are managed 
from creation to final disposition. Where modern local records 
programs have been established in other cities, the continuation 
of this "life cycle" process has been protected and nurtured as 
the basis of overall collection management and program 
planning. ?? The difficulties that lie ahead demand a focused 
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response: reuniting artificially divided collections -- some in 
storage and others retained by the departments; processing, 
arranging and describing over 6,500 equivalent cukic feet of 
records at the BPL alone;?? providing suitable archival quality 
storage arrangements; and initiating a long-range strategy of 
preservation. Public archival records are unique records that 
are handled, used and described differently from secondary and 
"special" collections, and they should never be forced to 
compete with the latter for either professional attention or 
funding. When such essential distinctions are confounded, the 
impact is ultimately felt in terms of fragmentary collections 
and diminished access. The present plan to relocate the stored 
archival collections from the library's main branch to dead 
storage in the Charlestown Service (depository) Building is 
ill-conceived and warrants considerable review in the interest 
Of public access and preservation. °?4 The Public Library has the 
Capacity to advance the cause of an open and useful city records 
program and should be part of the planning process along with 
other legal authorities and administrative officers. 


D. Preservation 

The issue of preservation is inseparable from the desire +o 
ensure access now and into the future. It is an issue because 
cost, technology and value conspire to make the selection of 
what we shall preserve and by what methods a matter requiring 
careful planning and long-term strategies. None of the 
materials that we use to record for posterity are "permanent." 
The information is, however, and our cuitural experience 
Suggests that at least a fraction of our recorded past has an 
intrinsic value to us that makes reasonable attempts at 
preservation a worthwhile civic endeavor. Far more pertinent to 
this discussion is the needless deterioration caused by external 
influences of storage, handling and management. These are 
influences that can be controlled and addressed at the outset by 
a municipal records program. The city has not examined or 
carried out any major preservation effort since at least the 


1940s. There have been a few, quite remarkable instances when 
an individual unit or a division head has sought to preserve 


individual records or series.°> 


The fact remains, however, that 
the city's archival and vital records -- and many of the semi- 
active records that are scheduled for permanent retention -- are 
being hcused and maintained under conditions that accelerate 


deterioration. 


Protection of Vital Records. Vital and archival records 
often overlap, a chief distinction being that the value of some 
vital records (e.g. contracts and invoices) will diminish over 
time, while properly appraised archival records have enduring 
value. Vital records are those that are essential to the 
conduct of business and which have an operational or legal value 
that makes access to the information contained therein a 
managerial priority. Because of their informational value, 
agencies may wish to retain vital records, (e.g. plans, 
contracts, minutes, personnel records, data processing tapes, 
retirement records) in direct custody for longer periods before 
retiring them to an archives. In such situations, care should 
be taken to protect the information from the threats of fire, 
water, light, dust, humidity, acids and misuse or mishandling. 
This is accomplished by: 1) education of custodial staff; 

2) continuous preservation survey of city records; 3) selective 
use of duplication and reproduction technology; 4) compliance 
with industry and state standards for the storage of vital and 
permanent public records; and 5) conducting professional 
appraisal of records to determine their relative value within 
the context of city-wide operations and documentary sources in 
order to determine the most appropriate and econcmical route for 
protecting the information. 

Vital records protection in city agencies has been 
erratic. Engineering divisions are usually among the most 
diligent practitioners, undoubtedly because they reuse plans and 
project files regularly in carrying out maintenance and 
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alterations. But even in this instance, the ability of 
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personnel to mount a continuous effort of quality control and 
Security is very limited.?/ 

A similar situation exists with highly sensitive 
photographic film media. Although enormously successful in 
reducing the cost of storing and managing paper-based records, 
microfilm, nevertheless, requires special storage and handling. 
The danger in not exercising control over microfilming 
procedures and post-filming storage is examined above. For the 
city, this shortcoming has meant that a sizeable percentage of 
its records on microfilm are on inherently unstable film or have 
have been physically scarred by misuse and storage in an 


unstable environment. ?° 


Although eventually the protection that 
can be derived from microfilm should be extended on a larger and 
more systematic scale to the city's vital records, immediate 
initial care should be given to copying and securing protection 
of records already stored on unstable or damaged filn. 

Similar concerns arise over provisions for appraising, 
selecting and preserving information on magnetic tape, which has 
yet to be judged a suitable long-term archival medium of 


storage. ”? 


The possibility of utilizing data processing systems 
for recording and preserving archival and long-term temporary 
information is promising, but it has widening implications. 
There is a demonstrated risk that, with changing hardware and 
software technology, production standards, and retention 
decisions, the availability of information for future public 


access may be circumscribed.*°° 


In a few cases, statistical 
applications in which data is collected and manipulated for 
certain programmatic results will give special Significance to 
retaining information in the tape format in which it is 
recorded. These are issues that cannot be postponed in terms of 
their impact on preservation decisions that must be made for 


large quantities of vital and permanent public records. 


Conservation of Archival Records. Two major considerations 
will determine the extent of any future conservation effort by 
the city: the statutory designation of pre-1870 records for 
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permanent retention and the appraisal of more contemporary 
archival records for intrinsic value. The decision to conserve 
a record implies that deliberate steps will be taken to 
ameliorate conditions that would, if left alone, cause the loss 
of information through deterioration of the fabric. Of prime 
consideration here are the paper records that will for the near 
future continue to be the city's predominant format for archival 
retention. The city's records, especially those in storage, are 
in poor shape; a small but critical quantity of the older 
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material is beyond restoration and recovery. 
protection was, in fact, one area that elicited strong evidence 
of concern at the divisional and departmental level as 41 
percent of the total units surveyed on this question stated that 
some portion of their records were endangered by fire, fiood, 
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humidity, excessive heat or vermin. The major problems are: 


* long-term exposure to extreme fluctuations in temperature 
and humidity; 


k considerable evidence of active mold, mildew stain, and 
water damage; 


* accretions of dirt and harmful layers of atmospheric 
pollutants; 


* acidification and chemical disintegraticn of paper and 
bindings; 


* improper handling and mismanagement. 


The cost of restoration and recovery can be prohibitively 
high, but it is reasonable to expect that modest governmental 
support will, in turn, engender outside funding support and 
preservation grants. For reasons of economy, it may be 
advisable in the future to consider the limited use of in-house 
treatments or cooperative interagency efforts. Methods, 
procedures and treatments need to be developed as part of an 
overall preservation strategy. Much depends, in particular, on 
the way records are treated in the office, how they are packed 
for storage, and the precautions taken to stack, equip and 
secure them from disaster. Invariably, the effectiveness of any 
conservation effort will hince entirely on basic investments in 
a suitable environment and trained staff. 
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Collection Management. A deliberate policy of preservation 
Should begin with the assertion of comprehensive standards and 


controls over the city's current, semi-active and archival 
records in order to make preservation a regular function of an 
integrated records and archives management program. Guidelines 
on recording, storage and handling would effectively help each 
department reduce the major source of Gamage to permanent 
records. Standards and helpful on-site consultation should be 
offered regarding: appropriate equipment for storage of special 
formats, use of durable recording media and protective office 
supplies, filing, shelving or binding practices, preventive 
housekeeping routines, use of class A rated, fire-resistant 
safes for in-house retention of vital documents, presence of 
portable fire extinguishers near temporary records storage 
areas, anc security of records through proper identification, 
control over access, and supervision of any physical relocation 
of agency collections. There can ne no substitute in a planned 
preservation effort for basic records management practice: 
professional appraisal, regular periodic inspection, well 
executed retention and disposition routines, and analysis of 
cost and relative benefit. The most effective form of 
preservation is preventative -- adopting a methodology, 
techniques and environments that will, early in the 
record-creating or reproduction process, ensure the 
Survivability of permanent information in a form that does 
justice to the value of the record. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. A city archives and records management division should begin 
at the earliest possible date to provide and encourage agency 
and public access to the historical and contemporary records of 
city government. 


*Stafi should be prepared to provide full-time service to 
fill governmental and public requests for information or 
to locate records that may be held in the archives and 
records center. Reference and research services should be 
carried out under the direction of at least one 
professional staff who will train other support staff and 
volunteers. 


*A formal public access policy should be adopted along 
with procedures and forms for regulating use, providing 
research assistance, restricting access to confidential 
records, copying, loaning for exhibition, assuring 
security and proper handling. These procedures should 
comply with Massachusetts statutes and regulations on 
access to public records. 


*Accurate records regarding type and quantity of use 
should be kept and reported annually. 


B. The city needs to recommit itself to the NHPRC-funded project 
goal ot inventorying Boston's public archives collections in 
order to publish and distribute a guide to the historical 
records of the City of Boston. 


C. Public educational programs should be developed to promote 
awareness of the city's archives. The existence and value of the 
city's holdings should be publicized to encourage their use, 
promote interpretation and foster public appreciation for 
Boston's civic and documentary heritage. 


*Programs should initially focus on publicizing holdings 
and services, educating citizens on how to use and 
interpret local records, and producing occasional exhibits. 
Traditional avenues of raising public awareness should be 
explored, including: 

“use of promotional literature; 

-instructional workshops on use and research methods; 

-~special publications and occasional articles; 

-contributions to union catalogs and professional 
reporting networks; 

-development of formal and informal ties with allied 
professions; and 

-joint programs with groups representing neighborhood, 
local and state-wide preservation concerns. 


(C. continued] 


*Special attempts should be made to reach an audience 
outside the traditional client/user network of private 
repositories by developing contacts with neighborhoods, 
civic and community groups, local historical and 
preservation societies, the public schools, senior 
citizens, business and labor, and other constituencies. 


D. A vital records protection plan and conservation strateav 
should be adopted by the city. Preventative measures should be 
taken to secure the integrity of Vital information and to 


protect intrinsically valuable archival documentation until such 
time as reproduction or treatment mav be undertaken. 


*The continuing survey of city records should identify 
existing vital records series and make recommendations for 
the long-term protection of information contained therein 
by means of: 

-selective use of microfilming; 

“archival or records center Storage of reproduced 
originals and/or negative film; 

-duplicaticn of vital records on film to separate 
use from master copy; 

“remote archival storage for security COpyyOLutiln: 
“use of (class A) fire-resistant safe storage for 
in-house retention of vital records; and 

-instruction in standard handling precautions. 


*A conservation analysis of pre-1870 records should be 
made, utilizing data from this project survey, as well as 
conducting a more precise appraisal of other records to 
determine intrinsic value of documentation. A long-range 
plan should be drafted to identify areas of high 
conservation priority, appropriate treatment options, and 
scope of in-house conservation and vendor services. 


*Outside funding sources are available and should be 
tapped to assist a professional archives program in 
launching special :preservation projects for records of 
high intrinsic or research value. Establishment of a 
tax-exempt corporation might be considered to receive 
funds in trust for the benefit of historical preservation 
of documentary resources. 
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E. Records center and archives storage for the city's inactive, 
vital and historical records should operate under environmental 


conditions appropriate to the use of the facility and commen- 
sSurate to the value of the collections housed. 


*Archival and vital records storage should be protected by 
temperature and humidity controis that would aim to 
eliminate fluctuations within an ideal range of 689-729 F 
and a relative humidity of 40-50% for paper-based records. 


*Specific atmospheric controls, air filtration systems 
and environmental monitoring should be required for 
machine-readable media, photographic media, and vital 
paper-based records including bound records, vellum 
drawings and sensitive nontextual records and artifacts. 


*Contingency plans should be formulated for disaster 
prevention and information recovery in the event of fire, 
flood or other disaster. Rooms should be outfitted and 
collections should be physically housed to minimize damage 
from rising water, sprinkler systems or the rapid spread 
ef fire. Post-disaster plans for recovery of information 
should be formulated for all ccllections before and after 
accessioning to a central facility. 


*All machine-readable and paper records should be shelved 
and stored in protective equipment and archival quality 
containers in order to prevent deterioration from physical 
stress, the settlement of pollutants directly on record 
surfaces, undue exposure to natural and artificial 
lighting, and to inhibit insidious chemical reactions or 
the migration of acids. Regular house-keeping routines 
should be established. 


F. Guidelines should be prepared and distributed to assist 
agency personnel in documenting their record-keeping procedures 


and gathering preliminary appraisal data on active and 
semi-active records. 


*While the decision regarding final disposition of records 
should be made after professional review and state 
approval, the agency retains a legal responsibility for 
their records and should take an active hand in 
documenting the function, relationship, distribution, 
frequency and type of use, and other aspects of the 
evaluative process. 
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[F. continued] 


*Gathering this elementary appraisal information can be 
greatly simplified if conducted with professional records 
analysts who are prepared to assist departmental 
representatives by eliciting the information needed to 
make disposition judgments and to implement decisions in 
cooperation with authorizing city and state officials. 


G. An arrangement scheme should be established by which the 
city's records could be accessioned, organized and described 
according to standard archival rinciples. Records should be 


organized to reflect the institutional history of cit 
government with special attention to the administrative and 


functional operations of the record-producing units of 
government. 


*Records should be organized to safeguard the original or 
intended order, and arranged according to a logical 
pattern that manifests the use, functional activities, 
retrieval needs and special formats of specific units or 
groupings of documentation. 


*A processing manual should be developed in time that will 
include the range of standard procedures for organizing 
the city's archival collections. It should Clearly 
delineate the methods by which record groups, record 
series and file units are designated, arranged and 
described. Simplified numeric coding schemes should be 
utilized that can be adapted to on-line searching, 
reporting and inventorying functions. 


*Arrangement schemes should be devised that will enhance 
selection, processing, description and publaceaccessmingas 
short a time as possible. Systematic arrangement of the 
city's archives is facilitated by introducing standard 
arrangement patterns at the point of origin -- that is in 
the files of the creating agency -- as part of an 
integrated archives and records management perspective. 


H. The development of a city archives and records center 
operation will present challenges in developing simple and 
adequate systems of description and retrieval. Automated 
records invento schedules, and transmittal documentation is 
highly recommended at the outset to centralize information on 
tne flow of records that will pass from offices into a municipal 
records center and on to final disposition. 


fH. continued] 


*The following documentation is essential to describe 
collections for adequate retrieval, security and internal 
administration: accessions and transfer lists, series 
description and box inventory, (including agency, 
sub-series, file units, dates), retention information, 
(including disposition status and transfer dates), and 
master location files. 


*Manual back-up systems should also be maintained in the 
form of a master control and transaction file, a transfer 
documentation file, and location registers. The eventual 
creation of more detailed inventories, indexes and other 
descriptive aids will follow upon the development of basic 
control devices as special funding becomes available. 
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. Inactive records in off-site and dead storage areas should be 
given priority treatment in a formal process of gathering, 
rranging, describing and opening collections to public use with 
articular attention given to the public records in storage at 
he Boston Public Library. 


*Alternatives for interim storage arrangements should be 
considered before placing the city's archives in remote 
storage at the Charlestown Service Building. Greater 
consideration should be given to selecting an interim 
situation that allows for active management and public 
service. Work could begin on processing, labeling, 
packing and describing this collection according to 
generally accepted archival principles and in such a way 
as to assure easy public access. 
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*All off-site stored records should be immediately 
appraised for final disposition. An accessioning strategy 
should assign priority to reuniting stored collections 
with agency records by working directly with departmental 
authorities, (i.e. AUD, TCD, CCD, CAD, ISD, BSD) 7 eve 
identify scope and disposition of in-house collections of 
inactive records. 


Jit AnCLUVEa DOM AL repository should be sited, designed, staffed 
and operated in such a Way as to accommodate public access and 


educational and research services. 


*It should be located within proximate distance to city 
agencies -- central and convenient to the general public, 
and be designed for receiving handicapped visitors. 
Public areas should include space for research, exhibit, 
conference rooms and an interview/reception area. 
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K. A municipal records program can be expected to serve as a 
central clearinghouse for public information produced on or 
about city government. Archival reference services should be 
supplemented by a Supporting reference collection of selective 
On-line and print materials. 


*Collections would include contemporary publications of 
city agencies including annual and special reports, 
informational bulletins and other printed resources 
designed to reach the citizenry. Publications pertaining 
to the history and affairs of the City of Boston, basic 
reference works requested by departments in areas 
essential to governmental Operation, as well as literature 
relating to professional records administration and 
related information sources would create a useful 
reference component to a records agency. A municipal 
information clearinghouse would work alongside the Public 
Library in securing for them full collections of published 
materials. Placement of on-line bibliographic and 
information-network services, (esp. LOGIN), would also 
receive wider use by governmental agencies if attached to 
a central unit of information services. 
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Ly, G. Jones, Local Government Pecords: An Introduction to Their 
Management, Preservation and Use (Nashville: American Association for State 
and Local History, 1980), p. 18ff£.; Richard J. Cox, "Local Government 
Records Programs," Documenting America: Assessing the Condition of Historical | 
Records in the States, ed. Lisa B. Weber (Atlanta: National Association of 
State Archives and Records Administrators, 1984), pp. 19-36; see also 
"Principles for Local Government Records," National Association of State 
[now Government] Archives and Records Administrators, July 1982. 


2a recent survey by the International Institute of Municipal Clerks 
showed that out of 134 cities responding to a questionnaire sent randomly to 
360 municipalities: 87 had records management programs; 75 cities have 
adopted retention schedules; 58 operate a municipal records center. 
Sixty-three out of 87 government programs are operated out of the city 
clerk's department. Among large cities with notable records programs are: 
Albany, Anchorage, Baltimore, Dallas, Irving, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Madison, Mobile, Newark, New York City, Philadelphia, Portland (OR), 
Providence, Richmond, San Antonio, San Diego, Seattle, Tampa, and Tuscon. 
Laura McGee, comp., Records Management Resources: An Annotated Bibliography 
for Local Governments, (Pasadena, CA: International Institute of Municipal 
Clerks, 1987), pp. 35-43. 

3c0x, "Local Government Records Programs," op. (cit... ip. (22;aieeoeecs 
Committee on the Records of Government, American Council of Learned 
Societies, et al., (Washington, D.C.: 1985), p. 43. 


4uistorical Records in Massachusetts: A Survey and Assessment, Office 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, (Boston: 1983), pp. 
18-19; H. G. Jones, "Clio in the Courthouse," The American Archivist, 49, 
Winter (1986), pp. 44-45. 


SNot surprisingly these same collections tend to be the most complete 
and best organized. Contemporary tax records, which were among the earliest 
to become automated, have been cared for under difficult physical restraints. 
The Registry's vital records were only recently organized in i983 out of a 
very poor situation. This was accomplished under the leadership of the 
genealogical community and the registrar. 


Stones, Local Government Records, p. 12. 
™M.G.L. Chapter 66, sections 6 and 12. 


Sinterestingly, several agencies were aware of the relevant provisions 
of M.G.L. Chapter 4, section 7, cl. 26, (which defines a "public record" and 
excepts certain records from that category), but were unaware of the more 
encompassing provisions of Chapter 66, (which defines a "record," and 
provides remedy when access to public records is denied). In addition to 
the nine, five agencies had individuals within their units who were aware 
that their records were regulated to some degree by statutory law or 
regulations, but had no knowledge of its content or intent. 


IThis is particularly true of ASD, AUD, BRA, CAD, CED, HHD, ISD, LAW, 
TCD and TPD. 


10M G.L. Chapter 66, section 7. 


such records include eighteenth century selectmen's records, tax 
records, building plans, engineering, council files, cemetery and some vital 
statistics records, and miscellaneous unarranged, unidentified minutes, 
ledgers, files, and registers. 


12a side from CCD and REG, which have a statutory interest in city-wide 
records administration, many departments are covered by specific records- 
related regulations, e.g. BRB, BSD, CAD, CED, HHD, WCS. Among state agencies 
that have an interest in Boston city records are the office of Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, Supervisor of Public Records; also Massachusetts Attorney 
General, Criminal Systems History Board, Department of Public Health, 
Department of Education, and Department of Social Services. 


13protection cba ital Records, A Special Report by the Association of 
Records Executives and Administrators, Industrial Civil Defense, Department 
of Defense (Washington, D.C.: L266)" pp. aL0=20 - 


14examples of partial attempts at vital records protection were found 
in 8 agencies: APU, AMT, BRB, REG, and units within BFD, CAD, HHD, PFD. 


15 tndividuals within several agencies expressed .iwareness of the issue 
of adequate protection and the need for professional assistance: CAD, CCD, 
AUD, BSD, CED, TCD, RPD, HHD. When asked if historically or 
administratively valuable records occur among their noncurrent collections, 
15 of 36 city departments responded in the negative. The survey found that 
11 of the 15 were incorrect in their judgment of value. 


lothirty agencies responded by identifying a range of problems that can 
be categorized as follows: central storage space 9; disposition and 
retention 5; microfilming 5; assistance with automating manual 
record-keeping systems 5; general records protection (mircofilming, 
preservation, duplication, etc.) 4. 


17 These figures do not include approximately two thirds of the records 
stored at the Public Library (only BFC and CAD included these in its return, 
while the following did not: AUD, BSD, CCD, ISD, LAW, PWD, TCD). Neither do 
the figures include agencies that did not make returns: AMI, APE, BCP, BCU, 
BHA, BLB, BPD, BPL, BWS, EHI, MCH, REB, TTD. - 


18the sixteen agencies covered by these figures are: ALR, APU, AUD, 
BRA, BRB, BSD, CAD, CCD, CED, ISD, LAW, PFD/(ndea), PRD, REG, TCD, WCS. 


19For purposes of arriving at reasonably accurate estimates, the survey 
return figures of Table A, column 2, were adjusted downward by deducting the 
quantities of building plans and aperture cards (see Table A. column 3) of 
ISD, where these two types of records are disproportionately prevalent. In 
addition, these figures were calculated from counts made of specific units 
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of records storage. For the respondents, however, the difference between 
counting cabinets of microfilm or sets of plans rather than the individual 
item was not always clearly distinguished. See also methodology section of 
this report regarding the questionnaires, returns and follow-up site 
investigations. 


20specifically, this excludes estimates of four agencies that were 
surveyed in part or whole, but that did not return questionnaires or 
returned questionnaires which could not be verified: ABU, APU, BPD, and HHD. 


2listimated totals equal agency estimate/variant from Table A. The 
estimated totals can be augmented substantially in two areas: the number of 
plans and drawings (135,119 + 150,000 ISD building plans at BPL = 285,119), 
and the number of microfilm aperture cards (6,976 + 70,000 ISD = 76,976). 


22rigures in Table C are derived from the on-site survey of twenty 
agencies and include known records in dead storage and at BPL. 


23Verified totals are derived from twenty city agencies (or 17 
departments) only. Estimated totals are taken as appropriate from either 
the verified totals or from Table B with the addition of anomalous 
collections of plans and microfilm aperture cards, see footnote no. 21. 


24ceventeen (17) percent of all files surveyed fall into the category 
of active records (8,318/49,490). Applying this percentage to the projected 
total of /6,116 cubic feet, one arrives at the figure of 12,939 cubic feet; 
dividing by the average of three years used by the survey team to designate 
"active" files, provides an estimated annual accumulation of 4,130 cubic 
feet of files alone. 


25several units within city departments make commendable attempts to 
distinguish between active, semi-active and inactive files: e.g., APU, BRB, 
PFD, REG. 


26this figure is subject to some interpretation as to what exactly 
constitutes an agency. Our figure is derived from the 1987-88 Tax Order as 
kept by the city's Budget Division (ABU). It counts the divisions of ASD as 
discrete units and excludes the five county divisions listed therein. 


27Such agencies include BFC, BHA, BPL, BRA, BWS, EDIC, and HHD. 


28For a fairly comprehensive review of Boston's printed archives, see 


Roger Lane, Policing the City: Boston 1822-1885 (New York: Atheneum, Lori), 
pp. 240-41. 


297he Boston Public Library has reported receiving several private 
collections of papers of Mayors John Hynes, John Collins and Kevin White. 
The library has traditionally not distinguished between private papers and 
public records. See also Records of the Works Progress Administration, 
Historical Records Survey, Massachusetts State Archives, Boxes 42-50. 
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30:x amples of alienated records include large historical collections of 
Records of Clerk of the Town of Charlestown, Records of the Overseers of the 
Poor for the town and city of Boston, Records of the Deer Island House of 
Correction and antecedent institutions, and Records of the Boston Building 
Department. 


3leertain departmental records were severely affected by the move, 
including: AUD, BRA, BSD, CAD, CCD, ISD, PRD, TCD. The lack of careful 
planning and oversight left the collections open to accidental loss, 
abandonment, careless destruction, and theft. 


32o¢ the 35 cities not funded as county or state records programs 
that responded to a Survey questionnaire distributed by this DiGtectem, > 
maintained joint records center/archives facilities and programs. 


33 Emmett J. Leahy and Christopher A. Cameron, Modern Records 
Management: A Basic Guide to Records Control, Filing and Information 
Retrieval (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1965), p. 17. 


34 arp, APE, APU, AUD, BRA, BRB, BSD, CAD, CCD, CED, ISD, LAW, 
PFD/(ndea), PRD, REG, TCD, WCS. 


35 The Public Library houses about 12,000 square feet of city records: 
about 28,100 square feet are utilized in eleven other locations. 


36The Federal Archives and Records Center reported the annual cost of 
storing a cubic foot of records in government office space in FY 1982 at 
$10.61 (office space $9.88 + filing equipment at $.73). If the cost of 
office space and equipment is appreciated at 4% annually, the FY 1987 cost 
may be conservatively set at $12.95 per cubic foot. See "Federal Archives 
and Records Center Storage Space and Equipment Costs," National Archives and 
Records Service, November 1981. 


37The semi-active records of the seventeen (17) agencies were stored 
exclusively in office areas. The figure of 5,434 cubic feet was adjusted to 
include equivalencies in cubic feet for all formats: files, microfilm, 
volumes and plans. (Averages used were: 1.70 c.f. per file drawer, 60 boxed 
reels of film per c.f., 150 plans per 2.2 c.f. drawer, and 12 bound volumes 
oversize per cu.ft...) 


38the inactive records stored within offices of seventeen (17) agencies 
amounts to (based on converting volumes, plans, and reels to equivalent 
cubic foot measurements): 4,476 c.f. of Piles7a615ecul wlofavolumessuls jac. f. 
of plans and 114 c.f. of microfilm; total = 5,380 cubic feet. 


3°these figures are derived from three proposals submitted to the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority in 1986 for storage of approximately 4,000 
cubic feet of records. 


49 The Federal Archives and Records Center reported their FY1982 annual 
cost of storing a cubic feet ot records as $.80 per cubic feet (storage @ 
$.72, equipment @ $.08). Appreciated at the same annual rate of 4%, the 
annual cost of storage and equipment can be set at $.97 perscubicatoor, 
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4lReports of the records departments for the cities of Albany, 
Louisville, New York City, Portland (OR), Rochester and Tuscon offer some of 
the best such cost analysis. 


42The average budgetary allocation for records programs in fourteen 
comparable cities (excluding the N.Y.C. program) that reported their budgets 
to this Project was $234,896.00. The cities that reported were: Albany, 
Baltimore, Kansas City (MO), Long Beach, Louisville, Mobile, Philadelphia, 
Portland (OR), San Antonio, Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco, Tampa and 
Tuscon. 


43 only a fraction of city government office space is rented, but the 
comparable cost of using city hall office space to store records, including 
active files that are inefficiently kept because of equipment or poor filing 
systems, can be appreciated. The property valuation unit of CAD, for 
example, rents office space nearby to City Hall at an annual cost of 
$225,500.00. A large part of that space is used to maintain approximately 
3,000 cubic feet of the most recent property valuation files, (a permanent 
record with on-line access), in inefficient vertical file cabinets. Our 
survey indicates that not only could this rental space be eliminated by a 
records management program, but an entire archives and records program could 
be operated at the cost of the rent for that one office. 


444 cures obtained from a 1978 study by the Dartnell Institute of 
Business Research put the cost per filing inch at $8.33 or $208.28 per 
drawer (or $833.00 per cabinet/ $104.14 per cubic fcot). The Dartnell 
formula was based on the cost of file maintenance at one clerk per 12 
cabinets. The more recent figure of $210.00 derives from a 1983 analysis of 
the cost of maintaining one four-drawer file cabinet in office space, see 


Katherine Aschner, Taking Control of Your Office Records: A Manager's Guide 
(White Plains, N.Y.: Knowledge Industry Publications, Inc., 1983), p. 154. 


42This survey used space and equipment plans of Boston City Hall to 
count the number of vertical file cabinet drawers only, excluding for the 
moment a number of two-drawer cabinets (995), plan file cabinets (111), as 
well as open rolling bookcase style shelving (13,088 linear feet). At least 
forty percent of the total of 26,848 file cabinet drawers would contain 
active or semi-active records with a relatively high frequency of use. This 
figure (10,739 drawers) is then multiplied by service and maintenance cost 
per drawer: (10,739 @ $210.00 = $2,253,090.00.) 


46nepartments that could benefit most from improvements in city-wide 
uniform filing standards would be ALR, APE, APU, AUD, BRB, BSD, WCS. The 
Personnel Unit of ASD is an especially interesting case in point where, 
having a file activity of 69,000 transactions per year, it is critical to 
the agency's efficient operation to be able to rely om other agencies for 
accurate reports and in-house file control. This agency has legitimate 
reason for being concerned about the dubious state of departmental personnel 
records, although its desire to solve the problem by centralizing all 
documentation would result in an equally problematic control of information. 
The problem offers a classic illustration of the need for an administrative 
mechanism for regulating the integrity of the record-keeping process itself. 
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4? Departments which could most directly benefit from files management 
consultation are: APE, BRB, CAD, ISD, LAW, PED , -ICD, swGS: 


p APESEBRAMEBRBWSCCD, (LAW. SPEDisonasof the hese internal filing systems 
was being developed in the personnel unit of BPD. 


49One department, TCD, was in the process of creating such a file 
retrospectively after a new office manager discovered how difficult it was 
to locate basic internal documentation (e.g. directives, policies, 
procedures, manuals, substantive correspondence and reference materials). 
It is unsettling to state that major groups of administrative policy files 
have not been passed on within such important executive departments of 
Mayor, BSD, BPD, and recently ISD. 


50The variety of filing problems that are commonly found include: 
disordered file arrangements, lapsed card indexing, overstuffed drawers and 
files that slow filing and searching, costly misfiles, file series 
physically separated because of space planning errors, inappropriate use of 
supplies and techniques (e.g. hanging files, guide tabs, color codes), lack 
of file breaks between series, poor labeling, and absence of a designated 
person responsible for supervising file use and maintenance. 


Slasp was more attuned to the administrative records regulations of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education than to the requirements of M.G.L. 
Chapter 66. 


22city of Boston File, op. cit. See comments in the 1979 and 1982 
surveys on the following departments: AUD, TCD, CAD, CCD, CED, BRB, REG. 
The Boston file records, for example, three separate requests by ISD to 
destroy the city's building plan collection. 


33 city of Boston File, Records of the Supervisor of Public Records, 
Massachusetts State Archives. Ten departments that have made disposition 
requests off and on are: AUD, BFD, BPD, BSD, CAD, CCD, HHD, TPD, TCD and 
RPD. CAD, CCD, TCD have been most consistent, accounting for 12 of the 22 
requests. It should be noted that, in 1985, one agent, the city's Parking 
Clerk, prepared a series of model disposition requests, including in them 
detailed appraisal information. 


34standards have been established for the various aspects of microfilm 
production by both the American National Standards Institute (ANSI) and the 
trade organization, the National Micrographics Association (NMA). For a 
list of these standards see Carolyn Hoover Sung, Archives and Manuscripts: 
Reprography, Basic Manual Series (Chicago: Society of American Archivists, 
1982), pp. 65-66. All microfilm should also meet federal standards as 
enumerated by the "Uniform Photographic Copies of Business and Public 
Records As Evidence Act," see (54 Stat. 958) and U.S. Code Title 28, section 
1732. See also Microfilming Records, National Archives and Records Service, 
Office of Records Management, (Washington, D.C.: 1975). 


3>The reasons for use were identified as follows: retrieval CJS 


security of vital documentation (6), preservation (4), assurance of file 
integrity (3), scarcity of storage space (3), and duplication purposes (2). 
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>oRetrieval applications worked best in the following agencies: PRD 
(Engineering division), TCD, and TPD. Retrieval was inhibited in the 
following agencies: AUD, BPD, BRB, BSD. Although improved retrieval was not 
the primary reason for filming in CCD, ISD, PFD, and REG, locating 
information on film is unusually difficult because of lack of arrangement, 
documentation or equipment. 


5/protection of vital records -- on paper or expensive film -- is 
generally not part of agency budgets. Those requiring immediate assistance 
in this area include: AUD, BPD, BSD, CAD, PFD, PWD. Other agencies 
requiring consultation include: APE, BRA, CCD, HHD, REG, WCS. 


$8 aup, BPD, BSD, REG. Microfilming for reasons of preservation or 
retention of permanent records ceased in all city agencies in 1981 with the 
passage of Proposition 22/5. 


29 Physical deterioration was observed in film belonging to AUD, BPD, 
BSD, CCD, REG; production and control problems were clearly evident in film 
belong to AUD, BPD, BSD, CAD, CCD, ISD, PRD, PFD, REG. (With a very few 
exceptions, all city agencies use the master negative copy of film, which 
should be set aside for security and duplication purposes.) 


6015 this case a simple intake processing and filing procedure would 
reduce the quantity filmed to the essential documentation at a savings of up 
to $5,000 per year. 


6lricures based on examination of city's accounts payable file for all 
known microfilm vendors between 1985 and 1986, including the three major 
suppliers: Spaulding Company, Micromedia Inc., and Bell and Howell. 


62this is especially true of traffic and parking tickets, accounts 
payable files, and preliminary payroll registers. Under the right 
conditions, the State would allow greater destruction of microfilmed paper 
records, but quality control conditions are not presently in place. 


63Returns from comparable cities indicate that records programs spend 
widely varied amounts on microfilming, ranging from $5,000.00 (Louisville) 
and $45,000.00 (Portland, OR) up to $125,000.00 (Albany). 


64cce ISD Assessment Report. The Municipal Archives and Records 
Project and the vendor representative raised serious questions regarding the 
capability of the agency to implement quality pre-processing preparation for 
this expensive project. The city will spend over $200,000.00 to microfilm 
parts of the building permit file. (It is worth noting that the project 
evolved from a management study of eighteen departments, which were reviewed 
for general operations. With the exception of ISD, the study gave scant 
attention to issues of records control or management.) See Micrographics 
Systems Analysis, U.S. National Archives and Records Service, Office of 
Records and Information Management, Records and Information Management 
Handbook (Washington, D.C.: 1981), pp. 1-84. 


65see PFD Assessment Report. 
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66Roth AMI and the corresponding unit of BSD use commercial archival 
storage in addition to on-site tape libraries. 


67 Though not a major part of the investigative work of this survey, one 
or more of these problems were found in nearly every department that had any 
automated equipment, especially AUD, CAD, ISD, LAW, PFD. 


68ror a discussion of archival and records management concerns 
regarding treatment and disposition of machine-readable records see: Charles 
M. Dollar, "Appraising Machine-Readable Records," The American Archivist, 
41, (October, 1978), pp. 423-430; Dennis F. Morgan and Dennis D. Millican, 
"A Records Manager's Blueprint for the Inventory and Retention Scheduling of 


Information in Electronic Form," Records Management Quarterly, 18, (July 


1984), pp. 43-47. 


6°ntThe Finance Commission Poses the Question: Will the City Make the 
Most of the Preopening Period for the New City Hall to Review the Present 
Methods of Administering Municipal Services...?," Boston Finance Commission 
Annual Report, (Boston: 1966), pp. 50-51. 


70The survey could not find examples of standard correspondence or 
directives controls -- especially noticeable at the executive level within 
city agencies. The city has not in the past, for example, retained a 
complete copy of executive (mayoral) orders. Until 1968 the School 
Department had a practice of securing such key operational records. It was 
at the same time that standard reporting practices were also significantly 
altered, when the printing and distribution of key government documents 
especially annual reports, policy and program reports and procedural/ 
operational manuals were discontinued. 


‘I some departments attempt to control an overwhelming situation where 
massive quantities of noncurrent records accrue unabatingly: CAD, TCD. 
Other departments make virtually no attempt to organize noncurrent records 
for retrieval and access: AUD, BSD, and ISD. 


72o¢ seventeen agencies surveyed on site, six (6) reported or had 
evident retrieval difficulty with in-office documentation, and fifteen (15) 
had obvious difficulty retrieving information from stored records. 


73The lack of personnel and the inaccessibility of records because of 
space or physical arrangement often prevent staff from locating extant 
records: APE, AUD, BRA, BSD, CAD, CCD, CED, ISD, HHD, PRD jp DCDi 


4one large series of PFD case (project) files were inventoried with 
on-line access in 1983-84, but despite the urgings of records management 


personnel, the convoluted physical arrangement has not been addressed. 


Figures based on estimates provided by personnel in AUD, BPD, BRA, 
BSD, CED, PFD, TCD, WCS. 


76Fi sures based on estimates provided by "AUD; BPD, BPL, BSD; .CAD..CCD: 
CED, ISD, PRD, PFD, and REG -- archival records only. 
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77 The following reference use statistics were obtained from reports of 
the following cities: Albany 2,500; Long Beach 3,000; Mobile 1,000; New York 
City 5,200; Philadelphia 9,790; Portland (OR) 7,000; San Antonio 2,500; and 
Tampa 4,005. These totals do not indicate use made of municipal reference 
collections. New York City, for example, reported over 40,000 uses of its 
government reference unit in 1984. 


78nirect access systems of retrieval are used in 18 of the 26 
departments that reported a regular need to retrieve noncurrent records. 
Six (6) reported use of central indexing systems. 


79tndexes exist for select series of records, e.g. minutes and 
attachments of BRA board or BCC proceedings. In a few instances, units of 
BRB, CED, PFD, REG had indexes that covered a substantial series or volume 
of agency records. Inappropriate or inefficient indexing procedures were 
found in several agencies: BRA, BSD, LAW, PRD; and several agencies had 
through inadvertence or financial constraint discontinued indexing permanent 
record series: ISD, LAW, PFD, REG. 


80rmployees do not, understandably, care to admit to "lost" 
documentation. In several instances vital records collections, presumed 
lost by departments, were found to be extant by this survey. Major 
expenditures had been made over the course of several years to locate or 
recreate vital documentation: AUD, (municipal building contract files, 
pre-1968); PFD and BSD, (several municipal building plans, Boston City Hall 
original building plans). Other examples of vital records reported to be 
misplaced by departments in the course of investigations were: APE, AUD, 
BRA, BSD, CAD, ISD, LAW, TCD. 


Slat one time active agency libraries containing annual reports, trade 
publications, current reference and governmental reports were maintained by 
at least a dozen agencies. Reference libraries are now found in BRA, BFC, 
BCC, CCD, HHD, and LAW. Some of these are, however, minimally maintained. 
The city's LOGIN (LOcal Government Information Network) terminal is located 
with the City Council. A municipal records and information clearinghouse is 
an area where cooperation with the BPL would be mutually beneficial as the 
latter would be assured of securing complete government documents in print. 


82an excellent local example of an information management program that 
combines archival administration, in-house reference services, and records 
management is found in a newly created program of the Massachusetts 
Department of Transportation. Municipal records programs that provide 
similar combined services are: Albany, Baltimore, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Miami, Mobile, Newark, New York City, Philadelphia, Portland 
(OR), Providence, San Antonio, Seattle, Tampa and Tuscon. (Canadian cities 
are far ahead in the organization of integrated records programs: e.g. 
Calgary, Edmonton, Toronto, and Vancouver. ) 


83upublic Records Access," 950 CMR 32.00, Supervisor of Public Records, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; M.G.L. Chapter 4, section 7, cl. 26; and 
Cnapter 6A. 


84ror a discussion of the type of records that are typical of local 
government archives, see H. G. Jones, Local Government Records, pp. 136-166. 
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85 this survey calculated the frequency of use of the city archives 
collection stored at the BPL at 1.8 requests per month (or less than two 
dozen per year), see materials request forms for 1985, Rare Books and 
Manuscripts Division, BPL. A file maintained by this project contains over 
a hundred separate requests, which were received over an eighteen month 
period, for assistance in locating city archives. 


86cK6 records schedules in Municipal Records Management Manual, 


Division of Archives, Office of Secretary of State, (Boston: Dea.) 


87 this is particularly true of stored records, especially at the BPL, 
where records were rearranged as part of a CETA project and where other 
records have been removed from some collections to diverse parts of the 
library (i.e. Rare Books, Research Division, Fine Arts), see BPL Assessment 
Report herein and Communication of James W. Igoe et al. to the Honorable 
Kevin H. White, City of Boston File, Records of the Supervisor of Public 
Records, Massachusetts State Archives. Departmental records that show signs 
of serious disruption in arrangement include those of AUD, BODee CCD eS 
PRD, TCD, and PWD. 


88tnventories are presently being prepared for the BRA collections, and 
work has been underway to document the records of the BHA. The Boston 
Municipal Archives and Records Project has surveyed and inventoried the 
records of eight city departments: AUD, CAD, CCD, ISD, PFD/(ndea), PRD, REG, 
TCD, along with those collections at the BPL that were made available to the 
staff. Series descriptions similar to the inventory prepared on the records 
of the City Assessing Department, (see appendix), are a continuing 
commitment in fulfillment of the NHFRC grant award. Inventories prepared in 
the past for records of AUD, BSD, CAD, CCD, REG, TCD have been lost or made 
obsolete. 


89 an appreciation for the historical and operational value of permanent 
records was especially evident in several divisions within BRA, BSD, CAD, 
CCD, PRD, and REG. 


20several agencies were unhesitatingly able to identify the need for 
professional assistance in referencing inactive records on a regular basis: 
APE, BSD, CAD, CCD, CED, ISD, PFD, PRD, PWD, REG, TCD. 


9lRight up until the time when records were sent into storage at the 
BPL, suggestions to place records at the library were continually rejected 
by city agencies and the library as an inappropriate solution to a complex 
administrative problem. See Section I: "History of the Public Records." 


92committee on the Records of Government, Report (Washington, D.C., 
American Council of Learned Societies, et Be oO OS 5 


937otal cubic foot estimate is based on files Cleo 20Cc Lr.) and 
oversized bound volumes (35,000) and rolled building plans (150,000), see 
BPL Assessment Report for actual quantities and storage space in use. 


94 Buildin for Boston's Future: A Five Year Capital Plan, Mayor's 
Office of Capital Planning (Boston: 1986), Diwiose 
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95 Examples of recent small-scale preservation efforts were found in: 
BSD, CAD, PRD, REG. 


96tThe engineering divisions of CAD and PRD offer good examples of how 
agencies should be protecting their plan collections. Unfortunately, PFD 
recently discontinued the filming of vital plans and drawings. 


97Engineering units within BRA, ISD, PWL, RPD and recently PFD do not 
have adequate protection of engineering reccrds, (or other vital records). 


98Film life is dependent upon three factors: film type, processing 
procedures and storage conditions. Standards and control over each of these 
elements are well established and within the ability of professional records 
staff to implement on a city-wide basis. 


99National Research Council, Preservation of Historical Records 
(Washington D.C.: National Academy Press, 1986), pp. 61-69, 81. 


100certain statistical applications rely wholly on computer manipulated 
and generated data such as those used in the property valuation division of 
CAD and the Implementation unit of BSD. These concerns were critically 
examined in Committee on the Records of Government, Report, pp. 24-29 and 
41f. 


lOlareas of special concern include, but are not limited to what 
remains of the records of the Town of Bostor), pre-1850 vital statistics 
registers, records of the towns/cities of Charlestown, Hyde Park, 
Dorchester, and Roxbury, records of the City Council, records of the 
departments/divisions of: Building, Health, Schools, Parks and Cemeteries, 
Street Laying-Out, Public Works, City Surveyor, City Clerk and certain tax 
records. 


l02thirty-six of 83 city agencies or subdivisions, which were surveyed, 
gave responses that confirmed the endangered status of records, among which 
were the following major units: APU, AUD, BRA, BRB, BSD, CAD, CCD, CED, CSD, 
ENV, HHD, ISD, LIH, PFD/(ndea), PID, PRD, PWD, REG, TCD, TPD, and WCS. 
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SECTION IV. 


ASSESSMENT REPORTS ON DEPARTMENTAL AND AGENCY RECORDS 


Administrative Services Department 
Budget Division 
Labor Relations Division 
Personnel Division 
Purchasing Division 
Assessing Department 
Auditing Department 
Boston Police Department 


Boston Public Library 
[Agency Records in Storage] 


Boston Redevelopment Authority 
Boston Retirement Board 

Boston School Department 

City Clerk Department 

Election Department 

Health and Hospitals Department 
Inspectional Services Department 
Law Department 

Parks and Recreation Department 
Public Facilities Department 


Registry Division 
[Registrar of Vital Statistics} 


Treasury Department 


Workers' Compensation Services 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
[Budget, Labor Relations, Personnel and Purchasing divisions] 


The Administrative Services Department is the umbrella agency for nine 
semi-autonomous divisions, four of which were examined for this survey: 
Budget, Labor Relations, Personnel, and Purchasing. The department is 
organized around specific governmental operations, wherein the divisions 
coordinate executive business and act as a central management unit to 
supervise the processing of key municipal services. Because the Mvisions 
undertake specialized and particular activities, they operate with a certain 
degree of autonomy that gives rise to distinct record-keeping practices. The 
survey did reveal, however, the presence of some common conditions and needs. 


One obvious common problem is the lack of central and secure storage 
for semi-active and inactive records. Records are variously housed in office 
areas and at off-site locations. The use of multi-site storage is due to the 
absence of designated and supervised storage for permanent and temporary 
records alike. Reliable estimates for records storage will have to consider 
the effects of present practice, pervasive throughout the department, of 
retaining obsolete documentation, especially case files, when only a segment 
of a file may have long-term administrative use or permanent historical 
value. Many records series generated by the Administrative Services' 
divisions are not specifically covered by state disposition schedules, and 
disposition is compounded by the document routing process that creates 
several layers of duplication which is spread out among other city agencies. 
In addition the quantity and lack of file classification systems prevent the 
divisions from routinely processing material for disposition. Consequently, 
appraisal and disposition fall back upon subjective evaluations and these, 
in turn, become institutionalized by force of habit. 


Automated applications for recordkeeping are just now being introduced 
in a number of divisions. Concerns arise out of this transition, such as 
the standardization of manual recording systems, the integrity of permanent 
records and backup files, the potentiality for COM applications, and the 
growth of hard copy output. These are issues that will eventually complicate 
the record-keeping process for these divisions, as they have for other city 
departments. There is, moreover, the demonstrated risk that in the absence 
of a unit of responsibility for records management, the protection of vital 
and historical documentation will simply be ignored. 


Storage difficulties invariably lead to a host of related problems: 
retrieval of information from inactive files becomes extremely inefficient, 
records deteriorate or are destroyed by harmful environmental conditions, 
and comprehensive preparation for retention or disposition becomes a 
practical impossibility. A few divisions such as Budget (which accumulates 
few records) and Management Information Services (which rents archival 
storage space from a commercial vendor) escape both the retrieval problem 
and the physical threat of destruction. The department as a whole shares, 
however, in the disadvantage of not having a city-wide records disposition 
policy. Because the department delivers central managerial services, its 
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records often repeat, duplicate or elaborate on actions recorded by the 
various departments of the city. Its central record-keeping and 
data-processing roles place it in the unique position to become a pivotal 
agency for developing cost-effective retention and disposition practices and 
for monitoring compliance. This survey revealed a considerable level of 
interest, first, in identifying those agencies that shall serve as the 
office of record, and, second, in implementing a coherent policy of 
centralized records management for all those city departments that are 
affected by such decisions. To turn these interests into realizable goals 
will require comprehensive planning and administration. This is typically 
achieved by a central records agency having the necessary expertise and 
authority to carry forward a city-wide program. 


Budget Division 


The Budget division is responsible for compiling, analyzing, and 
publishing the city's annual budget. In preparing the budget, the agency 
generates records in the form of submitted proposed budgets and working 
files. A division representative described these papers as "confidential 
working papers" and, therefore, not available for public examination. The 
working papers include analytic reports, tabulations and memoranda. They 
are maintained within the office for a few years and then destroyed by the 
unit. Until recently, the division's records were kept in a central file 
system, but they are now retained by the individual analysts. 


The staff volunteered that there is some need to improve disposition in 
other agencies and the management of files in general. The division 
reported using ten file cabinets to store office records, the earliest items 
dating back to the 1950s. A printed version of the budget is prepared from 
the working files for submission to the City Council. Records of the final 
budgets dating back to the 1960s are found in the division's office. 

Because the division's few records series were considered too confidential 
for examination, it is not possible to present a comprehensive report on the 
record-keeping practices of this agency or and appraisal of the records. 
Interviews and returns indicate, however, that the division does not have 
critical storage or retrieval problems. Project staff believe that some 
elucidation of what constitutes the public record -- however confidential it 
may be considered for the effective operation of government -- would be an 
appropriate recommendation. Issues of restricted access, confidentially, 
privacy, and public access are clearly governed by law and the determination 
of a record's status along these lines should be made a matter of formal 
policy. 


Office of Labor Relations 
The Office of Labor Relations was established in 1971 to administer 
collective bargaining, to monitor agreements and to oversee the grievance 


process. Because the nature or the division's operations are focused and 
well defined, its records fall into distinct functional series of case 
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files, contracts and correspondence, which are further subdivided into active 
and inactive files. The case files form the core of the agency's record- 
keeping and information resources. Case files units are distinguished by 
the several types of activities that the division oversees: grievance 
proceedings, contract negotiations, and the settlement of agreements. The 
typical case file begins with a grievance filing and will grow as the case 
progresses into various stages of hearings, arbitration and appeal. The 
rate of accumulation for these files is considerable: approximately 400 
grievances are filed annually. The division currently houses 124 cubic feet 
within its offices. The rate of reference use of inactive files was rather 
irregular and, therefore, difficult for the staff to estimate. It was 
reported, however, that the case files are a critical record series used by 
the division's legal staff in researching precedents. For this reason they 
are informally designated for long-term retention of an unspecified term. 


Closed case files are maintained in a central storage area of the main 
office. The division does not utilize a central file system for open or 
pending cases. These active files (grievances and arbitrations) are retained 
in the individual lawyers' offices. Case files are arranged by number and 
cross referenced by name through a card file. Because the department retains 
inactive case files for their research value and because the central file is 
not a self-indexing file, a blanket retention policy has been extended to 
include obsolete runs of correspondence, statistical reports and contracts. 
The staff has not been in a position to review files for disposition because 
of the complex internal order of the file and because state retention 
guidelines do not cover these types of collective bargaining records, which 
have a relatively recent history as municipal documentation. The staff's 
appreciation for the historical value of the records is laudable in that it 
has contributed to a policy of permanent retention for those cases where 
administrative value may have ceased to be a crucial consideration. 


The division recognizes that the lack of adequate storage space 
presents it with significant limitations on future control over retention 
and information retrieval. It sees a quick solution in the purchase of 
additional filing cabinets and a long-term solution in placing grievance 
files on computer for reference purposes. While the latter option will 
greatly reduce the time required to locate files and retrieve information, 
it may not in actual practice significantly reduce the amount of paper 
documentation that will have to be retained without some records management. 
Permanent and backup copies of on-line data and computer output copy will 
soon force the division to seek alternative storage options. 


An analysis of the division's filing system, with an eye toward 
identifying and retiring inactive and some semi-active records, would 
relieve present storage problems. Records could be better managed if city 
records personnel could assist staff in drafting and implementing specific 
records schedules and guidelines for the disposition and management of 
active files. 


The following recommendations are suggested for this division. 
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1.) An analysis of present filing systems and information needs should 
be made to determine the extent and length of administrative value in 
order to propose specific retention policies and schedules. By examining 
frequency of use and pending automated applications, filing schemes could be 
proposed to aid in easy identification and retirement of inactive office 
records. Search and retrieval procedures would also be improved. 


2.) Historical and administratively valuable records, determined after 
close appraisal to require permanent or lengthy retention, (approximately 60 
cubic feet of inactive records and closed case files), should be transferred 
to an archives or to a records center. This would not only improve general 
office conditions, but it would ensure future accessibility to these 
contemporary records. 


Personnel Division 


The Personnel division is the central agency that coordinates and 
documents the various procedures involved in the hiring, transfer and 
termination of the city's workforce. The division compiles earnings and 
service records, processes unemployment claims and appeals, performs civil 
service functions, and prepares job descriptions. [These services are not 
provided for the semi-autonomous Boston School Department, Boston Sewer and 
Water Commission, or the Boston Redevelopment Authority.] The records 
created by the Personnel division's various operations, consolidate and, to 
a certain extent, duplicate individual employee files maintained by the 
departments, where all supporting documentation is kept. The records 
receive a considerable amount of handling. The staff reported a high file 
activity that reflects about 69,000 transactions per year. The division has 
accumulated approximately 195 cubic feet of personnel records that are 
stored in the main office and in the basement of 26 Court Street. These 
records include: activity reports, employee history cards, civil service 
declarations and certifications, and unemployment claims and appeals. The 
staff also reported that inactive records were stored in a City Hall 
basement area, but these could not be located at the time of the survey. 


The staff tries to maintain active and semi-active records within the 
office and to retire inactive files to a basement location at certain cut- 
off dates that range from 2 to 7 years. The one exception is the employee 
service record (or history card file) on terminated workers that dates from 
1927. This file is recognized as having a continuing administrative value 
for purposes of verifying retirement benefits and responding to employee 
inquiries. Although the rate of use drops off considerably a few years 
after termination, the record has been maintained for occasional reference, 
and there is, perhaps, a vague understanding that the records constitute 
permanent public records by historical and legal standards. It is essential, 
however, that this understanding evolve into formal policy and established 
practice. Unemployment claims and appeals and civil service files are 
treated as active even after satisfaction of the claim or issuing of civil 
service certification. Because of the lack cf supervised auxiliary storage, 
the division is reluctant to retire records before they reach a point of 
final disposition or until overcrowded conditions prevail. 
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The division is to be credited for attempting to follow a retention 
period for its major series. In most instances, however, the designation of 
status (i.e. active, semi-active, inactive, permanent) is informally made. 
There are a variety of criteria that the staff claims to employ in 
identifying the retention value of in-office records, but reference needs 
and limited filing space are Paramount among these. Critical concerns of 
securing accurate manual backup for the on-line data base and of adhering to 
minimum state and federal requirements do not receive adequate consideration. 
There appears, for example, to be some confusion as to whether employee 
service cards need to be kept up-to-date for active service employees in 
light of automated data processing and storage; also civil service files are 
assigned a 7 1/2 year retention period, even though certain forms have been 
designated permanent under Massachusetts public record regulations (see 
State Records Schedule 9.8). 


After in-office retention periods have been reached, the records are 
destroyed or, as it has happened in the past, the records are sometimes 
removed to dead storage. The basement of 26 Court Street holds approximately 
60 cubic feet of older records that fit the latter description in that 
virtually no use is made of the records stored there. The collection, which 
spans the years 1960 to 1979, includes: change-in-status reports (an older 
version of the activities reports), claims and appeals files, civil service 
forms, and various job classification materials. Future analysis of the 
records has been seriously undermined by adverse storage conditions and the 
poor arrangement. Interfiled series of permanent and obsolete records 
occupy shelf and floor space with little semblance of order. Records have 
been damaged by water, stored in nonstandard storage boxes, poorly labeled 
and incorrectly shelved, which has resulted in damaged containers and 
documents. Extremes in temperature and humidity along with dampness have 
had an insidious effect on the materials. Broken boxes and loose documents 
Suggests strongly that they have been mishandled in the course of retrieval 
to the point where lost and fugitive files are a certainty. These long 
standing conditions point up a notable inattention to the confidential 
nature of personnel records. While much of the damage may be attributed to 
mishandling during the period while records have been in storage, the 
original preparation and transfer of the collection was ill-conceived and 
inadequately supervised. 


A particular concern that relates to the division's management of 
information and records is the integrity of the employee service record or 
history card file. Treatment of this record offers illustration of a recent 
problem in public records administration, that is, whether there is an 
accurate understanding of the relationship between the utilitarian function 
of automated data-processing systems, on one hand, and the inherent value of 
records as official documentation for purposes of accountability on the 
other hand. The division's automated data system, which has been operating 
since 1981, is used as the major source of routine reference and information 
retrieval; the service record cards (along with source documentation) are 
variably used as backup and for access to pre-1981 documentation. Due to 
staff reductions and over-reliance on computer monitors, the completion of 
the service record has become arbitrary. Cards for terminated employees 


continue to be completed, and are now taken from the on-line data base and 
placed in the past employee file. There may be value to expanding the 
practice, however, to include all active and terminated employees regardless, 
that is, of the employee's status. 


While automated systems will enable the division to reduce the 
retention period of some source documentation (specifically the activities 
reports), the practice of maintaining up-to-date service records on all past 
and present employees is a primary record-keeping responsibility. There is 
a temptation to view automated data processing functions as synonymous with 
the official record itself. The employee service record is the copy of 
record, and it is deemed by the state to be the permanent archival copy. 
Computer tapes have yet to be designated as an acceptable archival medium 
except insofar as they are used to support another generation of automated 
data. Neither computer output paper nor magnetic tape offer sufficient 
guarantee to future administrative or public access. It is highly desirable 
for the present, therefore, to preserve the vital employee information by 
continuing the practice of creating an updated hard copy of the employee 
history cards and to explore the possibility of microfilming inactive card 
files. Creating paper (or film copy) need not entail redundant manual 
processing. The history cards, for example, can be produced directly from 
the on-line system on either durable paper or microfiche -- each format has 
its relative advantages that must be weighed against considerations of cost 
and productivity. Card output would allow for quick file updating and 
earlier retirement of permanent archival records te storage; master copies 
of microfilm could in the future provide immediate vital record protection. 
The security of personnel records in general would benefit from a 
comprehensive, systematic approach to the separate though complementary 
functions of records management and data processing. Such an approach would 
discourage the false sense of security about the permanence of and access to 
critical records that frequently accompanies automation. 


The division's record-keeping responsibilities are further complicated 
in that the records, because of their centralized nature, are perceived, 
correctly or not, to constitute the city's official record copy for personnel 
actions and service. In the present system, personnel files are maintained 
by both the Personnel division and the individual agencies and departments. 
This dual record-keeping system has led to some confusion between secondary 
routing copies and the office and copy of record, the extent of replication, 
provisions for security and confidentiality, and the responsibility for 
physical transfer and disposition of files. Personnel files of individual 
departments contain unique information that the division relies upon for 
verification and which it has occasionally borrowed (in one instance a large 
series was retained by the division). Justifiable concern over the 
disposition and care of inactive personnel records in the departments has 
led the division to consider centralizing all files. Because the division 
is authorized to oversee the city's personnel functions, its records can 
serve a central tracking and indexing function. The division is also in an 
excellent position to develop standard retention and disposition guidelines 
that could be implemented city wide with the assistance of central records 
management services. An examination of the condition of personnel records 


throughout the city's departments, (including the large quantity, the 
frequency of file service, the variety of clerical practice, along with the 
internal recording and administrative needs) suggests, however, that 
centralized records administration would be a more effective management 
strategy than centralized filing. 


The following recommendations, which will in part depend on the 
availability of central records Management and archival services, are 
suggested. 


1.) An evaluation should be made of the division's existing records 
retention procedures to determine if they reflect accurately the agency's 
administrative needs and state records retention requirements. Specific 
retention schedules, developed alongside automated information applications, 
can reduce the amount and length of time that materials need to be kept in 
office and in storage. 


2.) Use of the Court Street site and basement areas for inactive 
storage should be discontinued in favor of secure, supervised and accessible 
storage arrangements. Records of permanent or long-term retention should be 
deposited in a centralized records facility, where retrieval and periodic 
review is possible. The collection as a whole could be significantly 
reduced by eliminating obsolete documentation before transfer to storage. 


3.) The division should ccntinue the practice of completing employee 
service records in permanent copy for all city workers, active as well as 
terminated. Thought should be given to adapting the division's on-line 
System to produce these records directly to durable paper or to computer 
output microfilm. Inactive service records should be identified, examined 
for retrospective microfilming, and/or transferred to a central archives. 


4.) The division's records should be the focus of a coordinated 
management of the city's personnel records, including the development of 
comprehensive records retention and disposition schedules for the agency and 
for all other city departments. This process will lead to the 
identification of the office and copy of record and ensure that critical 
personnel information will not be lost or destroyed without authorization. 
In combination with workshops on uniform filing and forms use, the integrity 
of personnel records can be protected and search and retrieval routines made 
more timely. 


Purchasing Division 


The Purchasing Division is divided into three operational units: 
procurement, finance and administration, and copy center/receiving. It is a 
central service agency responsible for purchasing commodities or supplies 
requisitioned by city departments; requisitions for services are handled by 
the individual departments. The procurement process in particular results 
in a significant accumulation of records in the form of bids, contracts, 
requisition forms, purchase orders, tabulation worksheets, reference 
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materials which include descriptive catalogs and printed material. The 
division reported handling 15,000 transactions per year resulting ina 
steady and fairly predictable flow of documentation. 


The division stores approximately 216 cubic feet of records within the 
main office and in the city hall copy center. The latter area is used for 
storing inactive records, (about 100 c.f.). The agency considers noncurrent. 
records to be "inactive" when they are roughly older than two years or when 
they are referenced less than four times a year. Administrative use of 
noncurrent records is less frequent than it might otherwise be because the 
staff relies on the retention and availability of duplicate documentation in 
the Auditing Department and the City Clerk's Office. This assumption 
diverts concern away from the unsatisfactory storage conditions and the 
general disarray of noncurrent records, which deter in-house retrieval. 


An unsure reliance on the record-keeping practices of other departments 
has fostered a confused retention strategy. The division holds noncurrent 
records for an extended period of time because the division is uncertain 
which department is the designated office of record. Nevertheless, the 
staff depends to a certain extent on other city agencies to guarantee that 
fiscal and legal responsibilities are complied with and that internal 
administrative access to the documentation is assured. The conceptual and 
physical treatment of the records as an inactive file suggests that the 
division does not consider itself to be the office of record, even though it 
has a unique relationship to certain types of documentation that reflect its 
central service role in city government. To its credit, however, and as a 
matter of backup protection, the staff regularly follows the state retention 
recommendations when disposing of records. 


All records series, except contracts, are considered active for a period 
of two years and are retained in the office. Contracts are maintained 
within the office for three years after which they are destroyed. The 
division would have no reason to make use of microfilm applications because 
the volume and accumulation is within manageable proportions, reference use 
is light, and the documentation is duplicated by other departments. More 
advantage could be derived in terms of records and information management by 
expanding the automated applications in areas of indexing and contract 
management. (The division will soon introduce a computerized document 
tracking system.) In any event, a coordinated (interdepartmental) records 
program will allow the division to give an early retirement to paper records. 


The division exercises adequate management of the active records in its 
care principally because it is not faced by an overabundance or complex 
variety of records. Records kept in the office are well arranged and 
centralized for efficient access. The records in storage are another matter: 
they are neither properly arranged nor are they readily accessible. Valuable 
storage space is used for records that are considered to have little 
administrative value, although the true extent of the value is unknown 
because of the disorganization. Documents stored in the copy center are not 
logically arranged; boxes are piled too high and obscured by supplies. 
Operating under these conditions, the staff reported needing two to three 
hours to locate and retrieve documents. 
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The following recommendations are suggested for the Purchasing division: 


1.) The division would benefit from the availability of temporary 
storage in a supervised records center, where materials would be arranged, 
inventoried and retrieved in an effective manner. The copy center could 
then be utilized for more efficient storage of supplies and equipment. By 
imposing simple identification and transfer procedures, records could be 
recovered when needed without the wasted expense of an extended search by 
the staff. 


2.) There is clearly a need to coordinate city-wide records management 
functions in order to control the retention and timely disposition of the 
division's contract and procurement documentation, while assuring security 
and accessibility of the official copy of record. Filing systems need to be 
set up that allow the earliest and easiest possible retirement of inactive 
records from the office. 
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ASSESSING DEPARTMENT 


The records of the City Assessing Department are located in four 
principal areas: the Boston City Hall offices, 194 Washington Street, the 
East Boston Court House and the Boston Public Library. Though no inventory 
or accurate listing of the records exists, departmental staff are aware of 
the general types and locations of records that are being kept in storage. 
They are also uncomfortably aware of the problems that arise when members of 
the staff or the public seek access to the records kept in dead storage, as 
these records are not under supervision and are kept in substandard, 
unsecured conditions. It is also fairly clear that the documentation 
associated with recent changes in the revaluation process, the extension of 
detailed documentation procedures on exempt property, and the rapid increase 
in the number of individual units of property (associated with the recent 
building expansion and condominium conversion) will shortly leave the 
department without room for further records storage in existing office 
space. Scattered volumes of tax records (approximately 100 volumes) have 
been found about the basements and storage areas of municipal buildings, and 
an indeterminate number are known to be in private hands. 


This survey was confined to inactive and noncurrent records, although 
the lack of standard retirement procedures and retention policies obscures 
these distinctions as one approaches the current period. Because records 
removed to off-site locations cannot be reasonably referenced by the staff, 
departmental personnel were able to argue convincingly for the in-office 
retention of noncurrent record books for up to ten years and in some cases 
for much longer periods of time. [The State disposition recommendation for 
many tax records encourages in-office retention in this case by setting a 
disposition date that permits action after final settlement of levy, audit 
or appeal.] The result is that noncurrent records that could be retired are 
retained in the office because the records possess either long-term 
administrative or legal value that requires regular and immediate access -- 
a situation that arises frequently enough to make unattended remote storage 
a choice of last resort. 


The total quantity of records held by the department as of July 1986 
amounts to: 18,100 volumes (many oversize), 4,000 cubic feet of files, cards 
or loose records, 923 reels of. microfilm, 3,750 microfiche ecards 253 
magnetic tapes, and approximately 8,000 individual plans. Because of fairly 
good retention practices the vast majority of this material is archival: a 
few office items date back to the eighteenth century. Of the 18,100 
volumes, approximately 15,530 are archival; 1,226 are noncurrent, but are 
retained in office because of their reference value; and 450 volumes are 
obsolete and could be eliminated on the basis of our preliminary appraisal. 
[A closer analysis of the collection, especially those records not 
specifically covered by state disposition schedules, should lead to further 
reductions. One could only expect significant reductions, however, after 
careful review and appraisal.] In contrast to the high percentage of 
permanent records in the form of bound volumes, it is estimated that only 
105 cubic feet (11%) of the 1,120 c.f. of inactive files aLGmacCiinal eeere 
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is worth noting, however, that an additional 1,225 c.f. of the recently 
created revaluation records dating from 1983 to 1984 will be scheduled for 
permanent retention within the next 18 months. [The department currently 
stores a total of approximately 2,880 c.f. and 900 volumes of active or 
semi-active records. ] 


The department utilizes 1,200 square feet of floor space for storage of 
records in the main office of which 650 square feet is used for storing 
records that could be placed in an archives or records center providing that 
staff were available to reference the collection. Another 2,000 square feet 
of space is being used at other sites for records storage. Corridor and 
open drawer space required for using records, along with personal working 
files, were not measured for this report, thus the above figures represent 
an unusual intrusion on available office space. In the case of the library 
and basement storage areas, the space would be more effectively used to meet 
other storage needs. 


The main office of the Assessing Department, Room 301, houses the 
division of Administration and Finance. This division oversees the principal 
record-keeping and reference operations that have a direct bearing on the 
department's public service functions through the units of taxpayer's 
assistance, social services, property transfers and abatements. These units 
are heavily involved in processing inquiries from the public, and as a 
result it is the central area for keeping records for which there is an 
immediate need by the taxpayer, the court and the researcher. Among the 
records kept here are tax commitments for real, personal and motor vehicle 
property taxes, abatement applications and minutes, clause and routine 
exemption records, street taking records, deeds and abstracts relating to 
property transfers, municipal residency verification records, public use 
copies of recent tax records, and computer generated indexes to tax books. 


An administrative decision, made in April 1984, created an artificial 
distinction between noncurrent and inactive records stored in the offices of 
the Assessing Department and those stored in the two off-site storage 
sites. This appears to have been the last time when inactive records were 
retired to the East Boston Court House. Assessing records were first placed 
in this remote and unattended storage area sometime in the late 1970s with 
several additions made in the early eighties. The date span of the 
collection is 1917-1978. Two basement rooms, having a combined area of 725 
square feet, are used to store 2,296 volumes of inactive records. Out of 
this total, 92% or 2,116 volumes are defined by the state's municipal records 
retention schedules as being archival. The records include detailed street 
taking books, real estate and personal property commitment books, and 
abatement and exemption books. 


A large quantity of records that had been in storage in old city hall 
and the annex was sent to the public library in the 1970s. This important 
collection of approximately 10,875 volumes falls within the period of 1673 
to 1956. Up to 96 percent of this material qualifies for permanent archival 
retention. A closer appraisal could, perhaps, reduce the collection, (for 
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example, records tend to be partially redundant when compared to those of 

the Collector-Treasurer, although they are not exactly duplicate). This is 
definitely not, however, a priority or a process that could reliably take 
place outside of a program of professional review and oversight. A sustained 
effort at retrospective microfilming would be a far more effective vehicle 
for reducing quantities and preserving permanent information. Many of the 
volumes are oversize which will complicate future storage. We estimate that 
the material will initially require 1,085 linear feet of shelf storage. 


The Operations division of the department occupies rented office space 
at 294 Washington Street. This unit is responsible for maintaining the 
current appraisals and valuations of all real and personal property, 
residential and commercial. The department can afford to keep only the most 
current records on site at 294 Washington Street. Nevertheless, revaluation 
and new property tracking policies have caused a growth in the volume of 
records that makes management of the division's files an almost daily concern 
for staff. The main series of Field Collection and Appraisal Cards, which 
document the city's first appraisal under full revaluation of residential 
property, represent a variation on the old field card that were bound as 
"street books." They are now kept both on-line and in standard vertical 
filing cabinets without tabs or dividers. The cabinets are typically filled 
far beyond capacity making it unusually difficult to remove or replace the 
card or a set of cards as there is no working space within the file, nor is 
there an internal indexing system. In addition the shortage of space has 
prevented the staff from arranging the cabinets sequentially. The potential 
for misfiling or damaging documents is considerable, and the filing and 
retrieval operation is an inefficient process that prolongs search time and 
necessitates occasional reconstruction of part of the file. This is 
primarily a problem of equipment, but it leads in turn to inefficient 
adaptations as the staff tries to find temporary solutions in order-to put a 
useful filing scheme into place. As the office space is rented by the city 
at a quarter of a million dollars per year, it would be wise for the 
department to investigate alternative open-shelf filing equipment to reduce 
the amount of floor space taken up by records storage, (approximately 1,500 
Square feet). Better still, a city-wide records management program and 
facility could eliminate the need for the department to use rented space, as 
much of the main office space is used for inactive records storage. The 
division also utilizes 125 square feet of storage space in a basement room 
off the executive parking garage for storing 200 cubic feet of noncurrent 
field cards (1981-1983). 


Two other City Hall units of Assessing, Data Management and Information 
Systems. oversee automated data entry operations on two different 
computerized systems. One operation stores approximately 500 back-up tapes 
on site and rents archival space for 325 tapes at a commercial records 
center in conjunction with the city's MIS division. Information is 
periodically deleted from tapes, although no schedules or evidence of 
Systematic verification of archival (paper or film) copy could be produced. 
A second operation stores one back-up copy of up to 1,253 magnetic tapes 
on-site. The tapes record abatements and exemptions that date back to 1971. 
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Another major unit, the Engineering division, works out of Room 333 
adjacent to the main office in city hall. The records of the Engineering 
division are comprised of approximately 8,000 prints and original assessor's 
block plans of various media (e.g. tissues, mylars, color photos, and 
reinforced starched linens). The earliest documents date from 1843. Other 
record series held by the division include appenda sheets which document 
street or block changes; property deeds: railroad plans; detailed section 
maps of the city; and archival quality microfiche copies of assessor's most 
recent section and block plans. The plans have a vital operational function 
to the division, although at least one-third of the plan collection could be 
retired to archival storage. 


The various books of valuation -- field appraisals, street taking 
books, personal and property tax commitments, and tax lists or rolls -- 
combine to form the single most significant and valuable part of the 
Assessor's permanent record collection. The historical value of these 
records is well documented in the countless uses made to abstract, compare 
and track data on individual citizens, landholdings, community standards of 
living, the placement and configuration of residential and commercial 
buildings in the city including its various annexed sections, and the 
relative fortunes of commercial and family concerns. Consider the 
information found in the nineteenth-century valuation books, which record a 
person's residence, occupation, age, cash assets, value of machinery used in 
manufacturing, value of stock in trade and livestock, value and dimensions 
of buildings of all types (Jater records include information on structure, 
plumbing, architectural design, and overali condition), descriptions and 
values of all lots, taxable footage of wharf space, income from vessels and 
rents, and number and amount owed for polls. Information becomes leaner in 
the twentieth century records, but the essential detail remains consistent, 
and, in conjunction with the meticulously kept plans of the Engineering 
division, they document what the department's chief engineer called, "the 
historical footprint of the city's growth and development." 


The need to obtain uninterrupted access to inactive records and the 
availability of on-line systems have led the department to arrange nearly 
ail records by a standard scheme. Information is chiefly recorded and 
retrieved by a combination of ward, precinct, block, parcel number and 
occasionally by street or date, with on-line indexing by name, street, bill 
number and the other key indicators. The physical arrangement generally 
reflects the staff's concern for having ready access to the record. When 
the arrangement pattern is broken, however, the result is an inability to 
provide efficient reference service. City Hall office space has become 
overcrowded to the point where the integrity of complete record series is 
being compromised. Runs of records are placed in separate locations, a 
practice that leads eventually to the perception that the record is 
incomplete or missing (obviously, no finding aid is maintained). Once 
record series are disturbed and the original order is obscured, an almost 
inevitable pattern of disintegration follows as the collection is no longer 
judged to have continuing value in its partial or disorderly state. There 
are numerous cases of missing volumes, misplaced records and scattered 
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runs. The staff is unable to assign supervisory responsibility for 
referencing and maintaining the semi-active and archival records. Thus, 
when a record is borrowed or removed from the shelf, it often fails to 
reappear in a location where it can be found on the next occasion. 


The difficulty of finding information is particularly evident when the 
department receives an inquiry from a taxpayer seeking verification of an 
abatement made, or when a pending case of litigation comes. before the court, 
or when researchers (e.g. local or academic historians, real estate 
interests, neighborhood preservationists) request access. Old indexes are 
incomplete or difficult to locate. Excellent on-line indexes are available 
for recent records, although no provision has been made for retention or 
careful control of a complete record copy. There are no lists or inventories 
or finding aids available to the noncurrent material either in office or in 
remote storage. The usual route is to direct an inquiring individual to one 
of the storage sites or, for questions bearing directly on an appraisal or 
abatement of taxes, to assign personnel to conduct the search. The latter 
option involves an average of several hours research time (even when the 
record on occasion turns up in the office), after which time the record is 
declared missing if it has not been found. 


No retrieval is made by the department of records from the Boston 
Public Library except on the rarest occasion. These records (excepting 
those kept in the rare books department) are the most difficult <o use 
because the records are not clearly marked, and not shelved in serial order. 
A number of the volumes, about 500, are completely disorganized and 
inaccessible. They are unidentified and are located in an area that is 
unlit. Using CETA workers, the library has attempted in the past to shelve 
and group like records together. They will also conduct a reasonable search 
for records when the research is considered to merit the use of regular 
staff time. 


Access to the records at the East Boston Court House until recently 
required a letter of admittance provided upon request by the department. 
The basement rooms are not secured, however, and unauthorized persons have 
been found using the material, and in a few cases attempting to remove 
records. There is a noticeable loss of records from these rooms. Our count 
indicated that 83 volumes were missing; 25 of these were subsequently 
accounted for at the main office. (Volumes borrowed from the off-site 
collections tend to be kept in the main office rather than returned, which 
is itself a comment on the storage conditions.) The disappearance of records 
was reported to be a recent occurrence as Boston's real estate and land 
development boom of recent years has led to an increased interest in older 
assessment records. Physical arrangements do not discourage theft. Users 
are unmonitored and there are no effective barriers to unauthorized access, 
Otherwise legitimate researchers are forced either to use the volumes in the 
stacks where there is bad lighting, rodents and debris, or, there being no 
apparent alternative, to remove the records to other quarters. 
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There are no systematic records management procedures in use in the 
Assessing Department. The management of records is largely confined to the 
periodic transfer of inactive office records to dead storage and the purging 
of files when filing space is needed. The usefulness of clearly defined 
procedures regarding such concerns as retention, disposition, aliocation and 
use of space for filing, and efficient information retrieval should be 
apparent in an agency where a large percentage of the records are deemed 
permanent and where on-line computer access has reduced dependence on source 
documentation. Still, the need for a rational organization of storage 
space, quick retrieval of information, and guaranteed public access are 
obvious to those members of the staff who daily use and maintain the records. 


Departmental personnel are generally unaware of the specific 
requirements of state records retention schedules or public record law, but 
it is apparent that awareness of these specifics alone would not effect a 
better management policy. Implementing state schedules for the records we 
examined would be difficult as the existing rules are not sufficiently 
Gescriptive or inclusive to deal effectively with the record series generated 
by the city Assessing Department. Further complicating the situation is the 
generation of new forms used to accommodate the documentation associated 
with automation and full evaluation. It is conceivable, however, that 
professional services could be used to devise in-house schedules that would 
meet with the approval of state authorities. 


While extensive use has been made of automated data pitocessing systems, 
the department has been rather unsuccessful in translating these technical 
advances into modern information systems using microforms. Roll film and/or 
fiche could be used very effectively by the department to provide security, 
to free up office space, to reduce total bulk of stored collections, and to 
ensure retention of vital and historical records. With the exception of the 
Engineering division, the department presently uses microfilm and fiche for 
reference purposes only. The main office has a reference collection of 
commercially microfilmed copies of Suffolk County deeds. The Operations and 
Taxpayer's Assistance divisions have microfiche copies of valuation lists 
and real estate tax commitments going back to 1975. As of July 1986, some 
615 fiche cards have been produced by the city's MIS Unit and a commercial 
firm. Surprisingly, the department does not hold or control the whereabouts 
of the master negatives of these filmed series. 


The Engineering division also uses a contractural arrangement for 
filming its recent collection of assessor's plans. Close to 2,640 archival 
negatives have been produced as of July 1986 for the purpose of hard-copy 
duplication and to provide protection for vital records. As new plans are 
created, old fiche cards are removed and retained as part of the historical 
file. The division anticipates discontinuing the filming, however, once the 
plans are fully loaded onto automated systems in approximately seven years. 
As a matter of security, and in compliance with the spirit of public record 
law, the continued use of filming should make even greater sense after the 
full introduction of automated graphics systems. 
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The progressive shift toward automated information systems raises a 
profound challenge to the department to understand its responsibility to 
protect the integrity and access of the vital information it collects and 
produces. As information becomes more accessible to the department through 
on-line retrieval, there is a correlating growth of complacency over the 
disposition of information in a permanent form. At least two series of card 
indexes (which served cross referencing and abstracting functions) have 
recently been eliminated with the introduction of computerized applications 
to the general dismay of the staff, chiefly because no provision had been 
made to recreate the information retrospectively or to produce a new record 
in a hard-copy format. An appreciation for what automated systems can do to 
improve quick and efficient access and retrieval to current information 
needs to be translated into an understanding of how they must also be used 
to solve the problems of access and retrieval after the record has lost its 
immediate usefulness. The prospect of tracking computerized data from 
source documentation to magnetic edp tape and on to permanent copy for 
disposition purposes will, if not comprehensively managed, lead to the 
costly alternatives of storing sensitive recording media, massive quantities 
of paper or, as has occurred in other departments, to the unauthorized 
disposal of records without public or professional review. The issue of 
appraisal and disposition is only further compounded and made more urgent by 
the city's adoption of full evaluation in 1983, which requires a triennial 
revaluation that will generate up to 400 cubic feet of residential and 
commercial property records alone, records that are currently on-line and 
designated as permanent records. 


Presently, two automated data-entry systems are used to process tax 
commitments, exemptions, abatements, and motor excise tax records. . Some 
1253 tapes, created since 1971 when the department first introduced automated 
Systems of recordkeeping, are designated as back-up or "archival" tapes and 
stored by the department. As in other departments, magnetic tapes are 
eventually reused or destroyed after it is determined that the back-up is no 
longer required. There is no Systematic effort to check on the existence or 
completeness of permanent copies before tapes are erased; indeed, it would 
be difficult to do so given the incoherent way paper copies are distributed 
throughout the offices and storage areas. Schedules relating specifically 
to the disposition of computer-generated documents, on one hand, and 
magnetic tapes, on the other hand, should be coordinated and actively 
implemented at the earliest possible occasion, that is, while it is still 
possible to make use of the options that computerization offers to index and 
recreate records in various formats. 


The physical condition of Assessing Department records vary from one 
storage area to the next. In the main office records are dispersed rather 
than centrally gathered, thereby increasing the risk that records will be 
misfiled or damaged. They are constantly having to be moved about to make 
space for new materials, resulting in items from the same series being 
stored in several places within an office or roon. Every available surface 
is used to store records: metal shelving, vertical file cabinets, wooden 
book cases, file drawers without cabinets, and boxes. Nearly all filing 
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units that we examined were filled beyond capacity, making it difficult to 
remove and refile materials. In room 108, where magnetic tapes are stored, 
one is immediately struck by the preponderance of pipes and ductwork around 
which the room is arranged. The environment is completely unsuitable for 
storing either security or vital information on magnetic tapes. The 
basement of City Hall, which the department utilizes to store noncurrent 
field data cards, also presents an unacceptable environment. Permanent 
records are stacked on wooden pallets and shelving in a room that is subject 
to periodic flooding. The humidity is very high, a condition that has 
resulted in crushed records as damp cardboard boxes have collapsed under 
their own weight. 


Because the records stored in the main office of City Hall are of 
recent vintage, the material shows little of the deterioration that affects 
the records in storage. There are exceptions, however. Several hundred 
volumes of records have become damaged from a leaking roof and damp storage 
conditions; poor shelving arrangements have left volumes warped and bindings 
broken. Far better conditions exist in the Engineering division where maps, 
the major part of the division's records, are stored in flat file cases. 
Archival quality microfiche cards of Assessor's block plans are protected by 
special envelopes designed to protect them from harmful light and dust. 
Cutmoded storage techniques have been inherited, however, that have a 
debilitating effect on the quality of the records. Tissue plans dating back 
to 1843 are stored folded in acidic card stock sleeves. Bindings of the 
oldest volumes of plans are in fragile condition, and a significant number 
of flat plans have become embrittled and faded. 


Conditions at the East Boston Court House located as 37 Meridian Street 
are totally inadequate for the storage and use of public records. Bound 
volumes dating from 1917 to 1978 show signs of water and mold damage and are 
covered with a thick layer of dust. The volumes themselves have fallen into 
disarray with items piled on top of shelving or between shelving units. The 
rooms are subject to extreme seasonal changes in temperature and humidity. 
These fluctuations hasten the deterioration of documents already damaged by 
water and mold. The preservation of the collection is further threatened by 
the absence of security, an abundance of water pipes and ductwork, the 
presence of rodents, and inadequate lighting and fire protection. 


A majority of the department's unsupervised archival holdings are 
located in dead storage on the 6th and 7th floors of the library. 
Environmental conditions vary considerable from poor to adequate, (see 
assessment report on the Boston Public Library storage area). The 
contemporary records are in fair condition; the older records (roughly 
pre-1940) show signs of extreme deterioration manifest in broken and missing 
bindings, missing pages, foxing, embrittlement and water damage. Most of 
the material, which is oversize, is stored upright on metal shelving. The 
layer of dirt that has settled on the records exacerbates the deterioration 
of the paper by way of introducing airborne contaminants onto the surface of 
the documents. 


Recommendations 
aKecommencdations 


Only a very few municipal departments are able to match the Assessing 
Department in terms of the quantity or the value of the records that are 
produced. - It is the responsibility of the department to maintain in an 
accurate and timely manner a record of the ownership and value of all real 
and personal property in order to produce the necessary documentation by 
which a warrant may be issued to collect municipal tax revenues. The 
record-creating process involves the taking of data, the mapping of standard 
reporting units as they change, the entry of data, the certification and 
commitment process, and the determination of abatements and all exemptions. 
These interdependent processes rely, to one degree or another, on the 
efficient operation of information systems in each unit and division in 
order to execute the necessary cross-checking, editing, research and minor 
recording transactions associated with the various demands of service and 
accountability. The fact that much of the documentation process is 
computerized makes it possible to generate the timely and useful lists, 
notices, receipts, indexes, assessment studies and appraisal data that the 
department and the public need. 


A byproduct of the introduction of automated information systems in the 
1950s has been the standardization of departmental record-keeping practices 
generally. This standardization makes it entirely possible to conceive of a 
highly rational and cost-effective method of managing files, retiring 
mnoncurrent records, and providing quick and efficient reference services. 
The key element in such a scheme is the availability of professional records 
management and archival services that would coordinate in-house procedures 
and provide critical support in storage, access and retrieval. The cost- 
effective use of computer output microfiche is one very obvious option worth 
exploring. It is unreasonable to leave decisions about preservation, 
retention, future access and storage to departmental personnel who do not 
have the time, resources and technical training to address them adequately. 


The staff of the Assessing Department to whom we spoke asserted without 
hesitation of the need for professional assistance as the single most 
important factor in gaining control over the department's records in a 
Systematic and efficient fashion. The archival and records management 
problems that loom ahead for the department are underscored by the 
commendable attitude of the staff regarding their responsibility to maintain 
accurate and complete records because they recognize, on the whole, the 
administrative and historical value the records have to the city and its 
residents. (The remains of an exhibit of 18th century tax documents in the 
hallway where workers pass several times daily gives palpable evidence of 
this recognition.) In fact, with the exception of the Registry Division, no 
other department can match the Assessing Department in successfully passing 
on from one generation of city workers to the next a positive attitude of 
responsibility toward the maintenance and use of the public older records. 


Specific recommendations regarding these collections follow below. 
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1.) Supported by a city-wide program in records management, a member 
of the Assessing Department staff should be assigned responsibility for 
overseeing the proper identification, arrangement, disposition and 
protection of semi-active, vital and active office records. This person 
could be trained by professional records administrators to implement routine 
management practices in all divisions, including Engineering and Data 
Management. In conjunction with a city-wide records agency, a departmental 
records coordinator would: 

-review proposed changes and make recommendations on record-keeping 

procedures, including maintenance of current office filing systems; 

-supervise the integrity of information as it passes from on-line 

systems to paper or microfilm copy; 

-assist in the appraisal and implementation of an in-house records 

schedule after consultation with city records officers and 
state public records authorities; 

-oversee final disposition and transfer of records to supervised 

storage and assure efficient retrieval services of semi-active 
records. 


2.) Inactive records of the Assessing Department having permanent 
historical value prior to 1974 should be placed in a central archival 
repository where they may be protected and made available for public use. 
This includes records now housed in dead storage at the East Boston Court 
House (2,239 volumes), the Boston Public Library (10,484 volumes) and 
inactive records kept by the department at City Hall (2,800 volumes). 


3.) Semi-active temporary records should be placed in a municipal 
records center after analysis and until such time as a detailed review can 
be made of the cost-effective options for long-term, temporary storage of 
this material, much of which may still be found on magnetic disks as part of 
the department's automated information systems. 


4.) The vast storage requirements placed on the city to retain vital 
tax records, complicated by the historical and artifactual value that 
requires the permanent retention of some records in original hard copy form, 
provide a compelling reason to examine the savings that would accrue from a 
micrographics program (either in-house, through the MIS unit or through a 
service agency). Recommendation for such a program would be contingent upon 
the availability of qualified city records administrators who would provide 
consulting services in the selection, preparation and post-filming 
inspection stages. 


5.) A city records agency should pursue funding sources to support a 
special project to appraise, inventory, describe and devise a pian for the 
preservation of the department's pre-1870 archival coilections designated 
for permanent retention. 


6.) An immediate effort should be made to locate and pull together the 
scattered volumes of tax records that have become alienated from the main 
collections. Up to 150 miscellaneous volumes of valuations, commitments, 
rolls and street plans have been recognized in various municipal buildings 
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and in the collections of other agencies. Because of their physical 
isolation from the main collections, these volumes are endangered by 
inadvertent loss or damage, or by theft. Once gathered, the treatment of 
these materials could presumably be seen as part of a special inventory and 
appraisal project, however, the urgency to identify and collect this 
material should not be delayed. 


7.) In coordination with the State Public Records Supervisor, the City 
should create a specific and comprehensive records schedule for the 
Assessing Department, one that would apply to both manual and automated 
record-keeping systems, (see appendix for illustration). 


8.) Secure, environmentally safe archival storage should be provided 
to the Assessing Department for storage of security copies of magnetic disks 
now housed by a commercial storage firm. (The department is currently 
charged approximately $3.48 per tape per year for storage, not including 
transfer or courier costs.) City archival staff would assist departmental 
personnel in processing these records to assure the retention of information 
in a permanent form before destruction of tapes. 


9.) A problem that will require immediate attention is the disposition 
of the 1983 and 1984 residential and commercial property revaluation data 
(Field Data Collection and Appraisal Cards) for the purpose of isolating 
permanent information and reducing storage. If appropriate, records should 
be transferred from data processing tapes to archival quality microfilm as 
computer generated output. 


10.) The master negative copy of tax commitments on microfiche ought 
to be located, inventoried and transferred to a city archives for proper 
storage. The several departments that need access to these records would 
continue to use diazo prints. 
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AUDITING DEPARTMENT 


The Auditing Department has its origins in the 1820s when it was 
created by the newly incorporated city government. Control of the 
government's expenditures until 1824 had rested in the hands of several 
independent finance committees and boards. The system was unable to keep 
pace with the government's rapid growth as it failed to provide uniform 
accounting procedures and sufficient information for financial planning. To 
correct these defects, the City Council established the office of Auditor in 
1824 for the purpose of providing a standard system of accounting for the 
city's expenditures. The Auditor responsibilities were extended in time to 
include Suffolk County accounts and oversight of the Boston Retirement 
Board. The Auditor has served as the secretary to the Sinking Fund 
Commission and as a member of the board of the George Robert White Fund. 
Presently the Auditor represents the department on the Administrative 
Services Board. Records of the department date from its origins, but 
continuous and complete series of permanent financial records can no longer 
be said to exist. 


The total quantity of records stored by and under the control of the 
Auditing Department is 3,756 cubic feet of boxed and filed records, 2,379 
volumes, 2,831 microfilm reels, and 820 microfiche cards. The department 
lacks a system for identifying or retiring inactive financial records, and 
Peers, difficult, therefore, to calculate with certainty the exact volume of 
records requiring temporary and archival storage. As the collection grows 
at about the same volume each year, however, it is possible to estimate 
quantities from the organized active and seml-active collections. A close 
estimate indicates that up to 1,800 cubic feet and 250 volumes fall into the 
category of inactive records that could be scheduled for final disposition; 
another 1,510 cubic feet and 105 volumes are semi-active and could qualify 
for temporary storage in a records center. (Active current records amount to 
approximately 290 cubic feet.) The inactive records are largely 
disorganized, that is, they do not reflect a sequential filing system or 
logical storage arrangement. Approximately 20 percent of the inactive 
collections are obsolete and could be destroyed after receiving state 
approval. A high priority of a city records program, therefore, should be 
the formulation of a departmental disposition schedule and fiies management 
routines for this department. — 


The majority of the records under the control of the department date 
from 1969, although there are small and important collections, including 
those on microfilm that date back to 1912. The majority of these records 
are: preliminary and final payrolls, contracts, bids, purchase orders, 
service orders and financial backup material, which includes service orders, 
paid bills, vouchers, receipts, redeemed bonds and coupons, and financial 
records pertaining to special trust funds. The principal storage areas for 
the department's semi-active records are within City Hall: significant area 
within the department's central office and two basement storage rooms, the 
"L" room and the Executive Garage Room. Storage areas in City Hall amount 
Co approximately 1,975 square feet. In addition, Auditing currently 
utilizes another 628 square feet for storage at 174 North Street. At the 
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time of this writing, the department has been requested to remove its records 
from this site. Auditing records are also stored in the Boston Public 
Library, but the staff was unaware of the existence of these collections. 
They are discussed separately below. Departmental officials recently moved 
approximately 80 cubic feet of inactive records into dead storage at the 
Dearborn School Annex. 


The central office utilizes approximately 625 square feet of floor 
space for inactive payrolls, contract registers, microfilm, accounting 
backup material and administrative files. At the end of each fiscal year, 
the previous year's records are boxed, labeled and stored for a period of 
about seven years. An attempt has been made to rotate older material from 
office storage into the two storage areas in the basement of City Hall. 
Approximately three years of noncurrent financial backup records are kept in 
the main office; contracts and payroll originals are kept for up to seven 
years in the office, but in-office retention standards do not follow any 
recognizeable system, policy or routine. While the department's active 
records are organized functionally as source documentation for automated 
systems, the inactive records are dispersed and are not readily retrievable. 
The storage areas of the central office, including two in-office storage 
rooms, contain cartons and files scattered on tables and in closets, and 
about the floor. Records stored in the two dead storage areas, (the "L" 
room and executive garage room), include semi-active and inactive vouchers, 
contracts, payrolls, Project YES (Youth Employment Services) payments, and 
insurance reports, cancelled bonds and coupons, and quitclaim deeds. Similar 
series of records are stored at the 174 North Street site. 


Staff cutbacks in recent years have eliminated two personnel slots with 
assigned responsibilities for records management. In addition, the original 
allocation of records storage space to the Auditing Department has been cut 
back to make room for additional office space and the Registry Division's 
archives. But it is also abundantly clear that the storage space that is 
available to the department is very pooly utilized. Rotation, transfer, 
shelving and physical identification of records is haphazard. Moreover, 
there is little visible evidence that source documentation or microfilm 
backup is being protected as a vital and, in some cases, permanent record. 

A significant point to raise, perhaps, is that the area of the Auditing 
Department's central office that is used for noncurrent records storage -- 
about 525 square feet -- could be returned to useful work space. 


Inactive records of the Auditing Department are also stored with a 
collection of city records that were deposited at the Boston Public Library 
in the years following the move from city hall annex in 1968. Of the total 
Auditing Department collection, the Library has approximately 1,860 volumes 
of department records and 90 cubic feet of boxed contracts and other records 
kept in dead storage. The volumes, which span the years circa 1823-1960, 
are mixed with records of other departments, and, where series can be 
intellectually recreated, they show signs of incomplete runs, which are 
imprecisely understood because of the numerous undocumented changes in forms 
and recording practices. Some of the records also appear to be stored with 
records of the City Clerk's Department in its capacity as a custodial filing 
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agency for city records. Among the record series are ledgers, journals of 
special accounts, receivables and payables (and collections), payroll 
receipts, financial orders, property ownership or deed registers, scrapbooks, 
auditor's financial repcrts, and departmental annual reports. These records 
are not now arranged. A call number on the spine indicates the prior 
existence of an arrangement and inventory that were lost when the provenance 
and arrangement of the collection were disturbed. Approximately 62 percent, 
(represents 1,153 volumes) of the library collection qualifies for permanent 
retention. The department has shown no interest in the maintenance of this 
collection in recent years. 


The department's records -- chiefly accounts payable and contract/bid 
files -- are arranged annually according to a numeric tracking system. 
Account books (e.g. subledgers, monthly balances and recapitulations) are 
chronologically arranged by series. Contract and bid files are indexed 
on-line by name of contractor, and until very recently, through a backup 
card file (this file was recently discarded though the contracts still 
require storage). Vouchers and accounts payable can be accessed by account 
title by way of the on-line retrieval system. Payrolls are printed directly 
as computer output in two stages: preliminaries and finals. 


Current records are fairly well arranged, but there appears to be 
little evidence of continuing managerial oversight or emphasis on accuracy 
of filing. One random check of a current contract payment file sevealed 
that, within less than two feet of files, there were five misfiles and 
several fugitive file units -- files that in practice can be considered 
missing documentation. It is in the process when records become old, 
however, that problems become evident. Once records are retired to storage, 
they are labeled by year, and sometimes by series. There are no finding 
aids for the records in the office Or storage areas, nor is there any 
particular pattern governing the distribution of records on shelves. 


Storage space and supervision are inadequate to the point where records 
have been dispersed throughout the central office. Records are stored in 
transfer boxes, but their physical location -- on top of filing cabinets or 
in closets or crawl spaces -- inhibits efficient retrieval. The basement 
area, which contains metal shelving, is characterized by indiscriminate 
storage of boxes on the shelves and floor with little discernable order. 
Although boxes are labeled and’ containers are standardized, the poor 
arrangement defeats the effort by making retrieval physically difficult. 
The staff is sometimes unable to return boxes to their proper shelf due to 
the height of shelving and the heaviness of the boxes, leaving boxes 
scattered on the floor. There is evidence that records were originally 
grouped by year, then series, but this arrangement has been seriously 
compromised. These records continue to have temporary fiscal and legal 
value and, therefore, arrangement and use of the material should be 
regulated by internal departmental policy, coordinated with a city-wide 
archival program, and carried out under appropriate records management 
supervision. 
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Central to the mission of the Auditing Department is the charge to 
maintain the fiscal records of the City of Boston. This function is widely 
interpreted by other city departments to mean that the Auditing Department 
is the department of record, that is, the agency that holds the official 
copy of the city's financial encumbrance and transactions. As such, 
government administrators and the public expect that information on 
payrolled personnel, city contracts, vendors and statements of condition 
will be found and can be obtained from the City Auditor. However well 
rooted this expectation is in theory, it has fallen out of practice because 
of the absence of a city-wide records administration that would coordinate 
and monitor on-going departmental management of records. Until recently the 
department employed a records clerk, who had been responsible for boxing, 
labeling, and retrieving files. These functions are now performed on a 
piecemeal basis. The recent cutback in clerical staff has arrested the 
progress made in previous years. There now exists an urgent need to 
establish in-house procedures for the proper disposition of these key 
financial records not only to protect those with permanent administrative 
and historical value, but also to make the identification and retrieval of 
vital documentation a more efficient operation. 


A recent example illustrates the type of problem that arises when there 
is no centralized system of city-wide records administration. The City of 
Boston in its multimillion dollar litigation suit against several asbestos 
companies has sought critical information from municipal contracts dating 
back to the 1930s. The department was, however, unable to produce this 
vital record series. [It was subsequently discovered in storage by the 
staff of the Public Library.] The Auditing Department is seen as the 
department of record for this key record series. The department views 
itself, however, as having a controlling function over the financial 
transaction only, leaving to the department the responsibility to track and 
evaluate the effectiveness of services rendered by contract. Thus, it 
disposes of its copy of the contract and specifications, (the original 
documents), after seven years in compliance with the nonspecific state 
regulations that appear applicable, and it assumes that individual 
departments retain a copy of what they judge to be permanent records in 
their files. Records disposition as a whole presents a major difficulty in 
terms of resources and logistics as the department has no effective means to 
rid itself of massive accumulations of obsolete records. An occasional 
procedure is to throw out four to six cubic feet of records per month into a 
city hall dumpster. State approval is rarely sought and disposition data is 
not kept by the department. 


Microfilming is seen as a means of reducing the need to store the hard 
copy, but the inability to find an efficient means of disposal of the hard 
copy has partly negated the intended purpose. In the 1950s the Auditing 
Department began the in-house microfilming of city payroll ledgers. The 
microfilmed payrolls on 1l6mm-film cover the period 1923 to 1980; budget 
reductions caused temporary termination of filming in 1980. When filming 
was reinstituted in January 1984, it was no longer an in-house operation, 
but had been turned over to the City's Management Information Systems (MIS) 
Unit, which began to produce diazo copies of the payrolls as computer 
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output microfiche. The present copy is a positive print which does. not meet 
archival standards as defined by the state supervisor of public records. 

The MIS division retains the master negative copy of the payrolls. An 
examination of this film reveals that this critical archivai copy is not 
properly identified or stored. A question remains about the transfer of 
Payroll registers to film for the two-year period when filming had ceased, 
that is, from 1981 to 1982. 


Since 1983 the department has also sent out approximately ten cubic 
feet of vouchers and supporting documentation per month to a commercial 
microfilming service. Temporary records, including much superfluous 
material with no administrative value, are filmed at a cost of approximately 
$15,000.00 per year. The filming is carried out to produce an accurate 
backup copy of accounts payable as a reference control file for 
administrative use. Because of the poor storage arrangements, it is also 
used to retrieve information when original documentation cannot be quickly 
found. Such an expenditure is oddly justifiable because adequate file 
controls for source documentation are lacking and cost-effective 
alternatives of storage and retrieval are not available. Documents ere not 
arranged to take maximum advantage of each exposed frame, thus adding to the 
cost-per-frame charge to the department. Much of what is filmed (up to 30 
percent) may be superfluous in nature as there is no processing of source 
documentation before filming. 


As of March 1986, a total of 2,553 reels of 16mm roll film had been 
produced. Access to the film is through the department's two microfilm 
readers (including one that will print hard copy) and one microfiche reader. 
There is currently no index to the records on microfilm. An inventory to 
the collection that did exist at one time has been lost. The department 
uses the master negative print: no duplicate or user copies are available. 
The film is not stored centrally; reels are frequently out of order; and 
sections of the series could not be located at the time of this survey. The 
condition and care of the microfilm is highly questionable. Reels of 
payrolls lie open, exposed to dust, as they have not been returned to their 
storage containers or file drawers. The quality of the film is flawed by 
signs of deterioration, resulting (for the earliest film) from an improper 
fixing of the image and because of the effects of the storage environment. 
There is no efficient system of quality control to track and supervise the 
microfilming process. Microfilm -- especially for permanent documentation 
~- requires special handling and storage and the department clearly lacks 
the resources or trained personnel to provide adequate protection. 


The inactive paper records, while not in immediate danger of physical 
destruction, are subject to increasing disarray and loss due to lack of 
physical and intellectual control. Semi-active records, stored underneath 
the public escalator, are in complete disarray and constitute a fire hazard. 
Furniture and supplies are haphazardly mixed in with unmarked cartons of 
records. Access to these records is virtually impossible without crawling 
from one pile to another. The basement Storage area is in a similar if less 
crowded condition with records stacked in non-sequential order and their 
contents spilling out. Other records lie unboxed on the floor. Records 
stored at 174 North Street are stacked five to six feet high near 
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combustible materials. Exposed pipes span the area. Records were recently 
placed in substandard storage conditions at the Dearborn School Annex 
against the advice of the records assessment staff. The basement storage 
("L") room is subject to fluctuating conditions of temperature and humidity, 
yet it is clean and outfitted with sturdy metal shelving and could serve as 
a temporary storage facility for semi-active office records. The same 
cannot be said of the executive garage room that is presently being used for 
Auditing Department records. Like the Dearborn School Annex, the room does 
not meet elementary criteria for records storage. 


Recommendations 


The Auditing Department produces key vital record series that are not 
presently receiving adequate protection. The concerns that arise over the 
preservation of permanent and vital record series are matched, however, by 
the serious neglect of what are commonly understood to be on-going records 
management functions. In the past, it may have been possible for the 
department to get by on the unsophisticated but attentive routines of 
clerical housekeeping. Even this type of supervision is now missing, and 
the result is unacceptable from the point of view of public interest and 
efficient administration. 


One collection that is routinely destroyed en masse after seven years 
-- the contract/bid/specification files -- requires closer scrutiny and 
appraisal. Records in this file pertaining to municipal construction and 
building have a much longer administrative and historical value. The 
Massachusetts Retention Schedules do not explicitly deal with these record 
series although their long-term usefulness, especially in tort and liability 
actions is well documented. Other states recommend longer or permanent 
retention of these files. On this matter, the project archivists are in 
agreement with the opinion of advice given by Coopers and Lybrand as 
expressed to the city's Collector-Treasurer in a communication of July 28, 
1980, stating that, "All documents supporting financial transactions 
involving capital projects should be retained so long as the assets exist 
and are owned by the City." These are appraisal decisions, however, that 
ought to be coordinated with other city agencies that collect duplicate 
documentation. 


The following actions are recommended in order to improve records 
management and vital records protection in this department: 


1.) A staff person, experienced in the various record-keeping 
functions of the department, should be designated as files manager. This 
individual would be trained to coordinate and implement records management 
procedures in conjunction with a city-wide archives program. The latter is 
critical element if the department is to be expected to effect a systematic 
control over the various aspects of filing, document tracking, microfilming 
and disposition of vital financial records. 


2.) A detailed analysis and identification of Auditing Department 
records and record-keeping functions needs to be made for the purpose of 
establishing clear, consistent policies for the management of current and 
Semi-active files. Specific retention and destruction schedules and storage 
routines need to be established with the approval of state and local 
authorities. 


3. Vital records and inactive records (mostly those older than 3 years) 
requiring temporary storage should be transferred to a supervised and secure 
records center where retrieval services are available. This step will free 
up valuable office space for more effective office operations and 
arrangement of active files. The "L" room and designated storage areas in 
the main office should be used for storage of semi-active records awaiting 
retirement to the records center. Simple routines for labeling and shelving 
will expedite a timely transfer of material to central storage. 


4.) Permanent records, especially master negative copies of inactive 
microfilm should be deposited in a city archives facility. Positive copies 
of recent documentation should be retained by the department for reference 
purposes. Clearer identification, arrangement and inventory of the 
microfilm reels is essential. 


5.) Records relating to construction and building of city-owned 
structures (contract/bid and specification files) should be appraised in 
coordination with the several other city filing agencies and departments 
that collect this documentation. A detailed examination should be made of 
the appropriateness of designating these records as the record copy along 
with appropriate retention and microfilm options. 


6.) Auditing department records presently in storage at the Boston 
Public Library should be transferred to a city archive facility, where 
record series can be identified in detail and, in consultation with 
department staff, appraised for historical value. 


7.) The Auditing Department should arrange to have a microfiche copy 
of city payrolls produced for the period 1981-1982. If computer tapes do 
not exist, the hard copy should be retrieved and set aside for filming. The 
department should arrange to locate and identify the master negative copies 
of the city payroll records through the city's MIS division. This copy 
should be set aside for archival preservation with a minimum of handling and 
in a controlled environment. 
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THE BOSTON POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The Boston Police Department, the nation's oldest municipal law 
enforcement agency, is currently organized into five bureaus: Office of 
Police Commissioner, Administrative Services, Field Services, Investigative 
Services, and Neighborhood and Professional Services. Each bureau is further 
sub-divided into numerous divisions and units. As one of the largest. city 
agencies, the Boston Police Department faces an unabating flow of paperwork 
and currently utilizes some 2,600 different forms for entry and record- 
keeping. Since 1974, in preparation for the conversion to automated 
systems, the majority of this documentation has been standardized and 
centralized at the bureau level. At the unit level, however, filing and 
records management practices vary considerably. This is due to the fact 
that while standardization-of forms was quickly introduced at all levels, 
central file control systems were not fully developed. Automated data- 
processing applications have gradually been implemented without sufficiently 
upgrading the existing manual record-keeping operations. The individual 
departments are typically left to implement their own understanding of what 
the law requires for the care of the physical record. Thus, in terms of 
such records control issues as standard filing and retrieval systems, 
confidentiality, security of storage, retention and disposition policies and 
comprehensive form and record tracking, the individual units have noc fully 
benefited from the advantages of standardized forms and centralized fi Fines 


The survey examined five units: Management and Budget; reporting 
sections of Field Services; the Personnel unit; and Operations/Technical 
Services, which includes three units: the Crime Laboratory, Identification 
and Ballistics. The survey revealed that some immediate needs confront the 
department, specifically: the routine maintenance and retrieval of inactive 
and semi-active files; secure storage for temporary and permanent records; 
the application of uniform micrographic standards; and the implementation of 
records retention and disposition schedules. 


Before 1974 records were created and kept at the local station level. 
Among the permanent records maintained were incident journals, activity logs 
or blotters, investigative reports, death reports and firearm identification 
cards. In 1976 these records and other nonpermanent records, which had 
accumulated for decades, were gathered, and, under the supervision of 
relevant state regulatory boards, were destroyed. No evidence was found, 
however, that the State Supervisor of Public Records was involved in the 
process of appraising the material for historical value or approving the 
destruction of permanent records. It was reported that before destruction 
took place, the station journals, which constitute a key statistical record’ 
for all investigative and arrest reports, were microfilmed. Examination 
revealed that the earliest of these station journals date from only about 
1931. Records previous to that date could not be accounted for, (actually, 
most station journals on microfilm date from the 1950s). It was also at 
this time that a general housecleaning was conducted by the department. It 
is unclear how much of what is today considered a permanent record was 
transferred to film before destruction. The effect is that there are few 
archival records storage needs for the Boston Police Department. 
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The Field Services unit reviews, codes, routes and prepares data 
received from other departmental units. Each day the police districts 
deliver incident reports to the Field Reports unit. These are entered on 
computer tape at a rate of approximately 250,000 incidents per year. The 
reports do not include motor vehicle theft cases which are handled by a 
separate unit. The unit also inputs another 25-30,000 arrest sheets per 
year. Once there is a disposition of the case, the reports are updated or 
noted as closed. These reports are kept in the file room for thirteen 
months and arranged by district for the convenience of retrieval. The forms 
are then microfilmed in-house and the originals kept for up to seven years. 
The records are periodically shredded in-house after seven years. The 
shredding equipment is inadequate to meet the quantity of obsolete material 
and, thus, storage often becomes backed up. In these situations a waiver 
for early destruction is requested from the City Law Department or the State 
Criminal Records Systems Board, which has an oversight responsibility. 
Currently there are 384 cubic feet of inactive field reports kept in two 
basement vaults. Approximately 100 boxes a year are moved from the unit's 
office to the vaults. The Field Reports unit receives an average of ten 
requests or subpoenas for semi-active reports per month requiring retrieval 
of the original report. The number of requests drops off markedly for the 
reports older than two years. Staff mentioned to the assessment team a 
pressing need to find adequate central storage for reports dating back seven 
years and for a retrieval system that would ensure security of the file 
while making semi-active records more accessible. 


The Field Services unit has accumulated 1,132 microfilm reels of 
journals (from 1931), incident reports (from 1974) and arrest reports. 
Access to the film is through a simple log that requires prior knowledge of 
the district in which the incident occurred. Examination of the 16 mm film 
indicated the need for greater control over exposure, uniform density 
standards and reduction ratios. The staff expressed concern over the backlog 
and the quality of the film, which were affected by the demand to stay 
current with the flow of incoming documentation. Because of the heavy use 
of these reports by the department, the staff saw great merit in using 
micrographics to create a master reference file with a more detailed log and 
a cross-indexing system. The integrity and security of the record copy would 
be less problematic and retrieval of information would be greatly enhanced. 


The Management and Budget section oversees fiscal operations, 
purchasing and statistical reports. The unit utilizes the city's central 
computer system (the MIS division) for data processing and storage of their 
magnetic tapes. The tapes are reused after two years. Because the automated 
documentation is largely of a nonpermanent nature, the department is content 
to rely on MIS in City Hall to store back-up tapes. Hard copies of budgetary 
preparation papers, vouchers and billings are kept from five to seven years 
depending on the legal requirements and the availability of storage. The 
point is that the storage requirements of these units are considerable, but 
short term. In the interest of keeping corridor and office floor space free 
of temporary records (especially data processing output), the use of central 
storage, transfer procedures and destruction routines would be recommended. 
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The Technical Services division maintains criminal investigation 
records: fingerprint files, ID photo-cards, alias cards and booking sheets. 
Case files are arranged numerically and cross-indexed to the alphabetically 
arranged card files. There are a total of 450 cubic feet of case and card 
files with the earliest records dating back to the early 1940s. The older 
case files are maintained by the unit as a resource on unsolved cases, and 
to help in the identification of deceased persons. The files are only 
occasionally pulled to update entries, to reference interdepartmental 
requests, or to back file stray documents. The Ballistics unit has 
approximately 120 cubic feet of records and index cards of serial numbers of 
confiscated weapons, and name and identification files that date from 1935. 
About 60 percent of this material is inactive. The unit is anticipating the 
transfer of their indexes to an automated system, although they are unclear 
as to how it will be integrated with their extensive manual systems. 


Although it was clear that storage of inactive records for this 
division is problematic, (e.g. use of corridor space, excessive duplication, 
lack of retention guidelines, planned purchase of expensive filing equipment 
for old records), the department does not perceive its record-keeping system 
as an area of critical need. Yet the significance of planning for economic 
and secure storage is apparent from the quantity and confidentiality of the 
documentation. The large amount of duplication and redundant documentation 
is itself cause to consider a comprehensive strategy of storage and 
management. The criminal case files contain records, for example, which are 
also held by Field Services and local stations; also, fingerprint files are 
routed to the state police where they are filmed. The unit's concern to 
maintain old and semi-active files for reference could be satisfied and 
improved by instituting a system of retention schedules and low-cost 
centralized storage. A special problem for the Technical Services Division 
is the need to keep nonrecord items such as evidence and confiscated 
weapons. In this respect the use of valuable on-site storage space for old 
records creates an added burden. 

The Personnel unit maintains records for current and past police 
officers and some civilian employees. Twenty-two cubic feet of inactive 
files dating from 1970 are kept in office; current records amount to 
approximately 180 cubic feet. Pre-1970 records for retired, terminated and 
deceased officers and civilian employees have been microfilmed, the earliest 
records on film dating from 1926. The film is a l6mm, double-sided negative 
image. Eighty-five reels were counted and an indeterminate number are 
missing. The quality and the document preparation of the film were clearly 
substandard. There are serious problems with reduction, image clarity and 
internal document arrangement. It was the practice of the division to film 
every piece of paper in an officer's file in whatever order it was found. 
Our survey estimated that approximately 75 percent of the records placed on 
film are of an obsolete nature, Filming was discontinued several years 
ago. Before it is resumed, an analysis should be made of the files to 
determine what information needs to be filmed for permanent retention, and 
what should be scheduled for destruction. It should be noted that the 
current filing system appears far better suited to selective filming. The 
future application of uniform filming standards is a recommendation that 
cannot be too strongly stressed because of the costs and labor involved. 
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The key record of reference in the personnel unit is the employee 
roster card. There are approximately 8,000 of these history cards dating 
back to 1900 for police and civilian employees, though the completeness and 
accuracy of the file varies due to of the consistency of past recording 
practice. Files on active employees include permanent records on civilians, 
provisional civilians, active school traffic supervisors, cadets and active 
duty officers. There are also approximately 36 cubic feet of files of 
medical leave and incapacitation records. The files for active duty officers 
can grow from a few inches to ten or more inches during their career as a 
sizeable quantity of paper is created and filed in the individual folder 
including citations, commendations, medical histories, transfers, promotions 
and assignments. The labor intensive task involved in maintaining current 
files is a good reason to provide alternatives for the retirement of inactive 
records. The unit would also greatly benefit from the use of modern filing 
equipment that would save space and enhance filing activities. 


The Personnel section faces a number of problems which are somewhat 
unique to the Police Department. Because of the sensitive nature of 
personnel files, access to these records is strictly limited. Yet the 
keeper of the records must respond to some one hundred requests a year from 
outside the section for retrieval of individual files -- requests which 
require the time consuming job of photocopying every piece of paper in an 
officer's folder and refiling the record copy. When the file is returned it 
is refiled and the copies destroyed. In some instances the Internal Affairs 

ivision or the Commissioner's office, however, can physically remove the 
original folder without having a duplicate made or otherwise recording its 
absence, (The desire for confidential inquiry is immediately flagged by the 
unexplained gap in the file.) This can result in problems of maintaining 
the security of the file and accountability in responding to other legitimate 
requests for documentation. The Personnel section requires the development 
of a department-wide policy, which takes into account the need for security 
of files and the confidential nature of internal investigations. Such a 
policy might clarify the procedure by which internal affairs or the 
commissioner's office may remove a file -- or preferably a copy -- without 
compromising the confidential nature of an administrative request. 


The majority of record-keeping functions in the Police Department serve 
the purpose of enhancing reporting and statistical analysis. The few 
archival records that have been kept have been transferred to film. Thus, 
the department's needs are primarily in the various areas of records storage 
and files management. We reviewed storage for a number of other units 
including management and budget, data processing, payroll, motor vehicles, 
and the police academy. From this overview an estimate can be made that the 
department could utilize approximately 1,800 cubic feet of space in a records 
center; archival storage would be limited to microfilm security copies, 
(about 750 reels). The present situation in which divisions and units must 
rely on intuition to implement decisions on what records are saved, for how 
long, and where they will be stcred, gives rise to inconsistency and is 
unnecessarily inefficient. The development of uniform procedures for 
retention, storage and retrieval, and final disposition would be a relatively 
simple operation for the department. The benefits would be evident: cleared 
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corridors, uncrowded offices, inventoried records, increased accuracy of 
filing, a smooth and efficient system for retrieving old information, 
assurance of the permanency of archival records, and the security of a 
supervised storage facility. 


Recommendations 
sscommendatlons 


Specific recommendations regarding the records of the Boston Police 
Department follow below. 


1.) Because much of the department's documentation is recorded on 
standard forms, it would be advantageous to identify and schedule all 
records by way of an in-house, state approved records retention schedule. 
The schedule would be devised with the cooperation of unit and executive 
administrators and state and local entities. 


2.) The transfer of inactive records to a centralized storage facility 
is recommended. t would be designed to provide records retrieval services 
as well as systems to ensure the security and confidentiality of the 
records. Highly secure systems of limited access are routine for a 
professionally operated records center. While such facilities should be 
able to routinely service confidential records, special provisions will need 
to be made to ensure that only personnel designated by the department have 
access to these records. 


3.) Supported by a city-wide program in records management, the 
department should implement standard filing and retrieval systems. The 
internal control of information and documentation will require the 
standardization of indexes and the use of document-tracking systems. 
Existing staff could assume responsibility for overseeing these functions 
for the department in conjunction with city records personnel and the 
information management section. 


4.) The Police Department records are ideally suited for micrographic 
applications. Past experiences with in-house programs have either produced 
unsatisfactory results or placed a burden on file supervisors. Centralized 
services under the supervision of a professionally operated records 
management program would offer significant advantage here in terms of 
quality control and improved access to information. In any event, there is 
a meed to review and revise as necessary the procedures currently utilized 
to protect the integrity of information as it passes from paper to 
microfilm. A number of concerns arise for immediate consideration: the 
duplication of film for use copies and the retirement of the master 
negative; the physical processing and accurate identification of records 
before filming; the need for more film reading equipment; and the 
investigation of alternatives to lémm film, especially computer output 
microfiche. There are critical advantages to be gained from developing 
standards and specifications for filming in terms of saving time and money 
on operations that ordinarily call for some expertise. 
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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Departmental Public Archives in Storage 


It is not unusual that in place of a formal records program, local 
public records are given Sanctuary with the agency that seems most 
appropriate for the storage of old books and papers -- the public library. 
In Boston, those who are interested in the historical records turn to the 
Boston Public Library. The library's involvement in the history of the 
city's archival collections is, however, quite recent, taking place over the 
decade after 1968, when governmental offices were relocated from old city 
hall and the annex building. The transfer of a large portion of the city's 
records to the library -- now comprising about one-fifth of the city's 
inactive records -- was by all accounts a hastily executed move. Provisions 
for arranging the records, describing them, providing public access, and 
conducting professional maintenance and review were not part of that 
decision. The library was in effect suddenly consigned responsibility for a 
unique but vaguely understood collection of public records with no internal 
or governmental resource to call upon for direction. The custodial function 
of city archives passed onto the library, but the tools and mandate to 
respond to the ensuing problems were not forthcoming. It should not be 
surprising, therefore, that a breach formed between the idea of providing 
mere accommodation of the physical archives, and a concept of active public 
service of the archives, a concept which takes continuous and professional 
administration as a basic principle. The purpose of this survey and 
assessment is, in part, to document for the first time the content and 
condition of these collections in order that city government may begin to 
implement a program of public use and preservation worthy of the 
collection's considerable archival value. 


At the time of this survey the Boston Public Library was utilizing four 
sites for the the storage of archival and noncurrent city records. These 
are: the Rare Books and Manuscripts Division, the attic area of the new 
wing, several rooms in the old building, and a basement tunnel area. 

Records of over a dozen operating and defunct city agencies are stored in 
the library collection, but the vast majority of the material belongs to a 
few departments: the City Clerk, Treasury, Auditing, Assessing, and 
Inspectional Services departments. Small collections of the School and Law 
departments have also been deposited at the Public Library. Each of these 
will be discussed below. (The reader is also directed to consult reports on 
the individual departments.) In addition records of these and other city 
agencies (e.g. Public Works Department, Boston Printing Department, Mayoral 
Department) have been physically integrated with regular and special library 
collections. 


The Public Library utilizes approximately 12,000 square feet of space 
to store city records throughout the main library buildings. In the 
aggregate, the collection amounts to approximately 35,000 volumes, 1,590 
cubic feet of files and over 150,000 architectural plans and street maps. A 
fairly large portion of the material falls within the protection of M.G.L. 
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Chapter 66, section 8: "Every original paper belonging to a city bearing a 
date earlier than 1870, shall be preserved and safely kept." Much of the 
material after that date also qualifies for permanent retention according to 
state schedules or archival appraisal standards. A preliminary estimate, 
based on survey returns of this project, indicates that up to 25 percent of 
the collection could be reduced by eliminating duplicates, redundant 
documentation and obsolete records. Because the collection is so 
disorganized and undocumented, a significant reduction in quantity should 
only follow after collection appraisal and should be a formal, public 
process. 


A large percentage of the pre-1870 records at the library are 
designated as records of the City Clerk Department, though they originate 
from a variety of city departments and offices, active and defunct. 
Departments had a practice over the years of depositing their old records 
with the Clerk in his capacity as chief filing agent of public documents. 
This function is provided for by Massachusetts General Law Chapter 66, 
sections 6 and 7 and confirmed localiy by City of Boston Code of Ordinances, 
Title 2, section 550; [see also CBC St. 2, Chpt. 2, clause 555] The City 
Clerk was the agent responsible for acquiring records of the town clerks and 
municipal departments of those communities annexed by the City of Boston: 
Brighton, Charlestown, Dorchester, Hyde Park, Roxbury and West Roxbury. The 
majority of the records of the City Clerk now stored at the BPL are 
comprised of Town of Boston records (c. 1632-1821), City of Boston records 
(1822-1875), and annexed town and city records (last annexation date: 1°12, 
Hyde Park). 


The City Clerk Department's holdings also include important collections 
of church records. These records were deposited with the city in compliance 
with M.G.L. Chapter 66, section 16, which is designed to accommodate the 
records of particular congregations that wish to place their earliest 
records in the public care. Among the fifteen collections of church records 
are those of the following churches: Brattle Street Church (1678), Hanover 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church (1802-1872), the Harvard Church of 
Charlestown (1815-1906), New North Church (1714-1877), New South Church 
(1715-1868), Old West Church (c. 1737-1889), and the Twelfth Congregation 
Church (1822-1868). Records series typically include parish registers, 
congregational meeting and proprietary records, building committee minutes, 
society records and occasionally correspondence. (It is important to note 
that these records are distinct from collections of vital statistics created 
by the Registry Department in former years and still maintained by that 
agency. See assessment report on the Registry Division. ) 


With few exceptions, collections of the Treasury, Auditing and 
Assessing departments now housed at the Public Library constitutes the 
remains of an archival collection that was somewhat arranged previous to its 
removal from city hall annex (26 Court Street) in 1978. In order to meet 
the legal retention requirements, city officials deposited inactive records 
at the Public Library, where storage space and shelving were generously made 
available. Throughout the last several decades, individual items have been 
sent to the library by individuals who were presently or had formerly been 
employed by the city and who had taken physical possession of public 
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records. The Rare Books and Manuscripts division also possesses several 
manuscript collections of alienated public records that were subsequently 
purchased. Certain library staff have taken an active and highly 
commendable part in the transfer of endangered records, notably the plan 
collection of the old Building Department (Inspectional Services 
Department). 


In recent years the library has provided storage for city records 
that are periodically deposited and reviewed by department representatives. 
The Law Department and the Treasury Department have utilized the library for 
off-site storage of inactive records. The Law Department holdings at the 
BPL are comprised largely of case files of the Senior Assistant Corporation 
Counsel that date from 1925 and that amount to 212 cubic feet of boxed 
records. At the time of the survey in spring 1986, they were housed in a 
former lavatory of the old building. The files appeared to represent a 
selective retention of significant cases along with some subject files and 
printed materials. Library staff reported that there have been periodic 
reductions and additions to the collection. The Treasury Department also 
retains use of one room for noncurrent records, which, unlike the vast 
quantity of older inactive volumes found throughout the attic and basement 
rooms of the library, are periodically reviewed by a staff person from the 
Treasury Department. 


Aside from these few collections that receive occasional maintenance, 
the departments have used the library chiefly for dead storage. Departments 
do not generally keep records of what they send to (or remove from) the 
library, and when they do, the information is superficial or inaccurate. No 
attempt has been made to arrange, inventory or maintain departmental 
collections; the departments are unable to direct the public to the record 
or to make use of it themselves for internal administrative needs. (See 
also assessment reports on the following departments: Auditing, Assessing, 
Clerk, Treasury, and Inspectional Services Department.) The library's 
response to the existence of the city records in its physical care has been 
restrained by the lack of formal administrative links to the departments. 


Special attention has been given to the storage of the city's more 
ancient records in the protective environment of the Rare Books and 
Manuscripts division. Town of Boston records (1634-1821) and the records of 
the annexed towns and cities were physically separated and removed to the 
climate controlled stacks of this division. Another large group of records 
in the Rare Books section is a collection of papers of the Boston School 
Department. These records include papers kept by and filed with the Boston 
School Committee from 1788 to 1914 (minute books, petitions, reports, 
correspondence, applications, orders, returns, subcommittee Papers and 
manuscript indexes to documents); registers and evaluations of teachers 
(1831-1912); enrollment books of the Boston Latin, Mayhew and Lewis schools, 
and a large collection of the Boston Latin School [alumni] Association 
(1734-1975). The official papers of the cepartment were sent to the library 
by an employee at the time of the department's move to its present 
headquarters in 1974. In total the Rare Books collection amounts toa 
approximately 466 linear feet (1,407 volumes and 210 cubic feet). 
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The library's choice of annexation and incorporation dates to determine 
which materials would receive the special protection offered by Rare Books 
and Manuscripts were, because of the disorganized state of the collection, 
conservative but appropriate criteria. The earliest records, some of which 
have been reprinted, are the valuable remains of a collection that was by 
all reports larger and richer before the disturbing removal from old city 
hall. For the colonial and early federal period the collection has a rare 
and intrinsic value directly related to the fact that it now constitutes an 
abridged core of physical evidence on the earliest corporate actions of the 
towns and cities of Boston, a period that has been explored in greater depth 
than others, but that has certainly not been exhausted. Among the records 
that remain are the selectmen's minutes along with the orders and 
transactions, the "town papers" of the clerk that hold numerous, if 
fragmentary, pieces of evidence on the pastimes and occurrences of what were 
rather self-contained communities and villages. There are the records of 
the earliest Board of Health, of the Overseers of the Poor, of the Committee 
of Donations that organized relief for the city at the height of the 
Revolution, records relating to the destruction of Charlestown in 1775, and 
accounts and lists -- often with added detail -- of the taxpayers and 
residents. 


When dealing with institutional archives and a history as eventful as 
that of Boston government, age as a criteria of value can be an arbitrary 
and inadequate standard. The care and treatment of colonial and early 
republic records testifies to a predisposition to focus too narrowly on 
those records which, although the oldest, are often more durable and have 
been reproduced in various formats. Ironically, it is the later post-1840 
records that are most fragiie and which contain a wealth of information yet 
to be investigated and used. There is a pressing need, therefore, to 
conduct a thorough archival appraisal of all records stored at the library 
in order to secure adequate protection for post-1821 records of enduring and 
unique value. An appraisal project of this dimension would only be as 
effective as the degree to which the coordinating agency could elicit the 
cooperation of other city agencies, the involvement of the state archives 
and the historical community, and, of course, a budget to support a trained 
professional staff. 


Subsequent to the main work of this survey, and in the course of 
renovating the old building, a number of city records were rediscovered by 
the library staff in various rooms of the old library building and in a 
basement area known as the wind tunnel. These materials are scheduled to be 
relocated in the near future under library renovation plans. The wind 
tunnel, originally the enclosure for an air cooling system, was lined with 
wooden shelving and used to store records from the Treasury and Auditing 
departments. These records date from 1948 to 1965 and are related to other 
series kept in the attic of the new wing of the library. The basement 
collection amounts to approximately 678 volumes, 126 reels, and 12 cubic 
feet. They include retirement payrolls, voucher accounts, check registers, 
receipts, balance sheets, cashbooks, special account journals, and drafts on 
accounts receivable. Based on state public records schedules and 
verification of the record copy of permanent series in other municipal 
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offices, it is conceivable that up to seventy percent of the records in the 
wind tunnel could be eliminated. Disposition would be recommended, however, 
only after consultation with state and departmental authorities. 


A large number of Auditing and Treasurer departments, and some 
Assessing Department records of Boston and annexed towns and cities are kept 
in two separate rooms. The date span of the material is c.1868 to 1968; a 
total of 2,676 volumes was counted. Some seventy-five percent of the 
collection will require permanent retention. Many of the volumes have old 
call numbers on the spines and labels on the inside covers indicating their 
archival status. Both of these collections of financial records were 
reported by library staff to be the unfinished work of the CETA employees, 
who had begun in the late 1970s to sort and list the records transferred 
from City Hall in 1968. 


Also located were inactive contract files and miscellaneous historical 
files of the Auditing Department. The contracts, amounting to 78 cubic feet 
and covering the years 1925-1965, show minor water and mold damage. The 
contract is generally accompanied by specifications and occasionally by 
other attachments including blueprints. It is significant to note that the 
majority -- perhaps three quarters -- of the contract files deal with 
municipal buildings and construction projects. The transfer of the file to 
the library was not recorded by the Auditing Department, and it was only 
recently rediscovered by the library staff in preparation for renovations. 
[Their discovery came on the heels of a quite prolonged search by a legal 
research agent. About 60 cubic feet of records were pulled and deposited 
with the legal firm of Cooley, Manion, Moore and Jones of Boston which is 
conducting an investigation relating to pending asbestos litigation. The 
disposition of the remaining material was not made clear.] Although 
building contracts are not specifically covered by state retention 
schedules, a preliminary appraisal would strongly suggest a life-of-the- 
building retention period. Contract files are arranged by department, and 
roughly by date within that classification. Interspersed with the contract 
files are about nine cubic feet of miscellaneous financial records, some of 
which date back to 1823. The records include departmental and committee 
correspondence, indentures, orders, tax schedules, changes of domicile and 
annual reports. Some items, especially the correspondence, show signs of 
having been examined and identified sometime in the past. The bulk of the 
loose archival documents are, however, unidentified and have a miscellaneous 
content and arrangement. These records are in critical need of better 
storage and should be appropriately arranged with related records of the 
Auditing Department. 


The original order and provenance of the public records presently 
stored at the Boston Public Library has been greatly disturbed as a result 
of a hasty transfer of materials out of government offices and storage. The 
scattered physical locations and the rediscovery of small caches of public 
records indicates the profound lack of control over the public archives in 
the city. The decision to separate pre-1822 materials and town records, 
while offering some preservation advantage, has, nevertheless, confused the 
relationship between these records and similar series located in dead 
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storage and offices. Examination of records stored on the 6th and 7th 
floors reveals that not all Boston and annexed town records were removed. 
The annexed towns records are especially disorganized due to the artificial 
separation of groups of records (particularly those of Charlestown, Roxbury, 
Dorchester and Hyde Park). The direct effect in terms of access is that the 
prospective user, even if he or she knew precisely what record (rather than 
the informatior. or subject) to ask for, would be asking the library staff to 
negotiate an unchartered trail of documentation in which parts of series are 
scattered in several locations. 


The effort made in the late 1970s by CETA employees to document and 
arrange the city records seems to have done little to ameliorate the state 
of disorganization. The project was not adequately informed by archival 
methodology, and it appears to have fallen far short of any systematic plan 
of arrangement and description. Work plan, lists and inventories from the 
Project could not be produced by the library staff upon request. The 
employees did manage to group like volumes by spine title and size, and 
there is indication that arrangement patterns followed a functional scheme 
in part (e.g. financial records, tax records, and printed reports). 


The previous arrangement scheme, evident throughout the various 
sections of the city collection because of the characteristic numeric 
inscription on the spine, was devised by the agencies and reflects the 
primary or original value of the record to the office of origin. The 
original scheme is apparent from an easily interpreted spine number, (e.g. 
TR135; C042; AU122; or AS333; wherein the alpha designation refers to the 
offices of Treasurer, Collector, Auditor and Assessor respectively). No 
attempt was made to recreate this original order, which applies to a 
majority of the older volumes in the collections of these departments. The 
present disorderly state of the city archives gives the illusion that it was 
always so, which is emphatically untrue. Any new effort, however, to 
arrange the materials and recreate order will prove difficult and time 
consuming as many volumes and documents are unidentified. Further 
complicating the situation is the changing nature of the documentation 
itself. Titles and information have undergone changes that on a superficial 
level disguise the internal consistency of the collection itself, which 
describes the evolution of record-keeping practices as they responded to 
habit and law. This is especially true of financial records, but it is 
easily illustrated in the various forms that tax and valuation records take 
over the course of three centuries. A confused understanding of the 
relationship between the separate functions of taking down, valuating, and 
collecting taxes has led, for example, to interfiling and mingling of series 
of Assessor's records with those of the Treasurer. 


Because both the old card files created by the departments in the 1940s 
and 1950s and the inventories prepared by the CETA workers are missing, 
there is no guide or inventory to any part of the collection at the BPL. 

[An inventory taken as a result of this survey will document about 90% of 
the collection, excepting only those materials discovered after the survey 
period and records integrated with nonrecord library materials.] The one 
location that does maintain some level of description is the Rare Book and 
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Manuscript division. Existing finding aids include: a title and subject 
card file, a partially completed shelf list, and in a few cases calendars 
that describe loose collections of manuscripts. The calendars provide a 
sequential list of documents, which have been kept in original chronological 
order. They have been used for the "Town Papers" of Boston up to 1784, the 
Leffingwell Papers, an artificial collection of public records purchased by 
the City Clerk Department in 1890, the Boston Latin School Association 
collection, and the Charlestown fire loss papers, (1775). The calendars are 
unindexed. Other miscellaneous lists, correspondence and partial inventories 
have also been set aside in binders by the curator of manuscripts. 


The catalog follows a classification system that identifies city 
archival items under a call heading that includes the following information: 
MS.F.BOS, Collection Number [variously used], and Volume or Box Number, 
(@eg-- Ms,f/Bos, SC 1, vl-44 or MS116). [Occasionally, Boston public 
records were arranged under other classifications, especially MS.AM -- U.S. 
Civilization.] The main entry sometimes coincides with the office of origin, 
but usually repeats spine titles er functional headings. The division's 
staff acknowledged the difficulty of imposing traditional classification and 
cataloging schemes on archival records (in contrast to historical manuscript 
collections). The staffing situation and an undefined collection- 
development responsibility prevents the Rare Books and Manuscripts division 
from going beyond these rudimentary levels of description and control. 


The utilization of manuscript cataloging, while it suggests an effort 
to provide access, is unsuitable for archives of an institutional nature, 
except perhaps at the collection level or for on-line search and retrieval. 
Archival methodology calls for respecting the original order, while treating 
individual items, whether they be letters or volumes, not as independent 
entities, but as interdependent components. Therefore, an appropriate 
arrangement scheme would group materials into records groups and series, 
reflecting both the organizational structure and purpose for which the 
records were created. The existing means of cataloging does not reflect 
this concern, nor does it serve to classify the materials as public records, 
distinct from private manuscripts. 


An essential principle behind the retention and custody of the public 
record is that it constitutes a body of information to which the public as 
proprietor is entitled to have unhindered access. In the case of the city 
records stored at the Boston Public Library, access is hindered by the lack 
of inventories and finding aids, the limited amount of staff time allocated 
to reference the collection, the inadequate space and methods of storage, 
the nonarchival arrangements of some collections and the complete 
disorganization of others, and the physical and intellectual separation of 
the collection from the ongoing record-creating processes of municipal 
operations. Under these conditions, there would be little reason to expect 
an effort to publicize this part of the city's archival holdings. Likewise, 
many city departments, (i.e. the agents who are responsible by law for the 
records), are unaware that many of their older records are at the library. 
Those that are aware of their existence have neither the resources nor the 
interest to resume active responsibility for their care. The library as a 
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public institution has logically been viewed as an appropriate repository 
for records that might otherwise be destroyed or harmed. The staff will 
respond to inquiries that are sufficiently focused or that are seen to merit 
the extensive search time that is entailed in retrieving an item from the 
mass of disorganized records. Library documentation and interviews indicate 
that fewer than 1.8 inquiries are received per month for use of the textual 
and microfilm collections, while over a dozen users per week are given 
access to the public plan collection. While some senior staff were clearly 
complacent about the future of a city archives program, others have 
endeavored to secure vital collections for future access (notably those 
individuals responsible for maintaining the building plan collection of the 
Inspectional Services Department). Criticisms that are frequently levelled 
against the library for its failure to make the public aware of the problems 
or to provide the fullest unhindered public access available to all 
applicants will miss the mark, however, if they are not made within the 
context of the library's perceived role as an interim storage facility with 
a de facto custodial status. 


The physical conditions of the city records stored at the Boston Public 
Library are best stated in terms of extremes: some items are in good 
condition, while others show the results of long years of neglect and 
adverse storage conditions. While present storage offers at least a minimum 
level of environmental stability and security for a large part of the 
collection, the library simply has not had quality space available in every 
instance. A history of poor storage, together with the repeated movement of 
the materials, have had a negative effect that is manifest in a variety of 
permanent disfigurements: broken and torn bindings and pages, papers stained 
with water, mold, and rust, heavy accumulations of corrosive dust, fire 
damage and an accelerated deterioration from acid migration. Much of this 
type of damage could be prevented by combining basic preservation measures 
with safe and secure storage: e.g. use of archival storage containers, 
removal of acidic wrappings, use of filtered light, dry cleaning and book 
repair, and routine collection maintenance. 


It is the fluctuation of temperatures and humidity that has a 
detrimental impact on the long-term preservation of records. The controlled 
environment of the Rare Books and Manuscripts division offers good 
protection in this regard. There is also much better security here than in 
any other section of the library. The physical space of the rare books 
stacks does not constitute vault storage, however, which is required 
for the protection of permanent public records against conflagration or 
other disasters. Conditions elsewhere in the library give far less 
protection than the rare books stacks, and in some areas, where there are 
leaking or inoperative heating pipes or exposure to drafty conditions, the 
impact of extreme fluctuations in temperature and humidity is quite 
apparent. Volumes and broken boxes located in second and third floor rooms 
of the old library were stacked directly on the floor in two to four foot 
piles without any arrangement. Individual items show signs of dirt and mold 
damage, and the deterioration of leather bindings has caused the loss of 
many spine titles and identifying markings. Physical conditions in the wind 
tunnel are utterly unacceptable. At the time of the survey records were 
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covered by a thick layer of dust and were not in any kind of order. Reels 
of microfilmed checks were stored directly on the damp floor. Water and 
vermin damage was evident. Although much of the basement material may be 
obsolete, there would be no way to conduct a proper analysis of the records 
in current conditions. Presently, plans for the restoration of the McKim 
building call for the movement of these collections to dead storage in the 
Charlestown Service Building, which will offer, after renovation, a slightly 
improved environment. The cost is that the material will be even more remote 
and predictably no more accessible. It bears repeating that the shortage of 
Space at the Public Library has allowed the agency few alternatives. 


Some records show evidence of past and recent efforts at preservation. 
In 1983, volunteers were used to clean, unfold and place loose town and 
school department papers in acid-free folders and containers. Ina few 
instances, documents have been encapsulated and volumes wrapped in archival 
paper. More extensive work in replacing and duplicating bound volumes of 
official town and city records occurred at the turn of che century. Damaged 
volumes were rebound and pages reinforced between sheets of silk paper. 
These early efforts could not, of course, take advantage of mid-century 
discoveries about the nature of paper deterioration and restoration 
techniques. Thus, dccuments were glued with reactive adhesives, or tipped 
into volumes of highly acidic paper, or reinforced with damaging tapes. The 
most fruitful preservation effort was made in 1941, however, when the City 
Clerk engaged a microfilming effort that appears to have been undertaken 
with the highest standards of the time in mind. 225 reels of 35 mm film 
were shot of the earliest Boston and annexed town records. The Clerk 
deposited both the archival negative and a positive copy (total number of 
reels equals 550) as security in the Boston Public Library. These reels are 
kept in the Microtext division of the library. 


Recommendations 


The value of the collections at the BPL are more properly discussed in 
the context of the departmental surveys. It is worth noting, however, that 
the city archives stored at the library constitute approximately one-fourt 
of the archival collections that would be formally accessioned and appraised 
at the outset of a records program. Our study indicates that at least 75 
percent of the library collection has permanent archival value. Long-range 
objectives, including the elimination of obsolete records, the identification 
of what is permanent, and the investigation of technological options that 
can aid in the further reduction and preservation of this collection, are 
made more expensive and complex as the coliection ages, deteriorates and 
falls into further disorder. 


Insofar as the Boston Public Library has only the most tenuous custodial 
relationship with city departments (those that have their records stored in 
its facilities), it is inappropriate to offer concrete recommendations on 
the treatment or disposition of the records in this section, (see individual 
assessment reports for such recommendations). It would be suggested, 
however, that some effort be made to strengthen the minimum archival care 
for these records until more permanent solutions and funding are found. 


The following recommendations are offered: 


1.) Public archives collections of the City of Boston should be 
centralized wherever possible. Where this is not presently feasible, an 
accurate, if general, location guide to the collections should be maintained 
for the various collections that are stored throughout the buildings of the 
Public Library system. This should include public records. received from 
agents outside city government and those items or collections that have been 
added to the nonrecord collections of the library. 


2.) Nonarchival processing and separation of series should be avoided. 
The integrity of the file order should be maintained, except, perhaps, in 
those cases where the intrinsic value of the material and concern for its 
physical safety and preservation are paramount. 


3.) A control file should be created in which documentation relating 
to all aspects of the collection, including transmittals to and from 
departments, movements of the collection within the library, location 
guides, inventories, and lists and project notes are maintained. This 
material should be made readily available to researchers who wish to use the 
city's public records. 


4.) The Library should continue to accept storage of departmental 
records only in those cases when the survival of the records is in question, 
when possession of the collection has fallen out of the public domain, or 
when the department agrees to inspect and maintain the collection on a 
periodic basis. 


5.) The Library should encourage the broadest access possible to the 
public without compromising the security or physical integrity of the 
collections. Inventories produced by the library's staff should be aimed at 
providing the first level of archival description at the guide or general 
record group and series level. 


6.) An effort should be made to identify and treat public records as 
such and to encourage staff to become familiar with the legal status and 
archival responsibilities attached to the care of governmental records in 
Massachusetts. This applies particularly to records received from 
individuals on an unofficial basis and to all decisions regarding the 
physical placement and disposition of particular items or collections. 


7.) Library directors may wish to consider the civic benefits that its 
active support can lend to the development of an integrated municipal 
archives and records program for the City of Boston. As a central 
repository for governmental information, a city archives research facility 
would dovetail with the aims of the library to maintain complete collections 
of government publications. The library would also have a role as a 
repository for secondary storage of security copy and in the definition of 
public outreach programs. It should in any event consider the possibility 
of becoming a participant in the city-wide inventory of public records, 
specifically those created by the department. 
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THE BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


The Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA) was organized in 1957 to 
coordinate urban planning and renewal activities in the City of Boston. In 
undertaking these activities it assumed responsibilities that had formerly 
belonged to the Boston Housing Authority and the City Planning Board 
(abolished in 1960). Unlike most other city agencies, the BRA is a 
semi-autonomous agency governed by a board of five members which appoints 
the director on the recommendation of the mayor. The responsibilities of 
the BRA cover such areas as housing, commercial and mixed-use development, 
capital improvements, Property and land acquisition, research and planning, 
design review and engineering, property management, as well as the 
administrative and fiscal structures needed to support the operation of the 
thirteen divisions. As one of the largest city agencies, the BRA's record- 
keeping and file maintenance functions are considerable in scope. The 
reporting, planning and long-range development activities of the agency 
indicate that access to in-house ‘generated records as an institutionally 
vital resource of information is critically important, a view that was 
confirmed by departmental administrators. The administrative Delority sor 
exercising control over the inactive records merges with an equally obvious 
historical consideration. Both of these concerns suggest strongly thac a 
managerial approach to the various issues of records control (e.g. 
retention, disposition, retrieval, security, and access) would have an 
evident impact on routine operations. 


Up to the time of this survey, the BRA had not integrated records 
management into the administration of the agency. its relatively recent 
iistory and the availability of nearby surplus storage space obscured the 
need for a comprehensive policy of records control. In time, however, the 
Authority's large scale development agenda produced a massive quantity of 
records in a variety of physical formats. By 1983, the various divisions 
had accumulated well over 3,500 cubic feet of records in storage alone; the 
total collection, including office storage of semi-active and inactive 
materials, was in the order of 5,500 cubic feet and approximately 6,000 
plans. Informal procedures were introduced that offered some measure of 
control over storage and retrieval. Boxes were labeled and placed in 
convenient arrangements on shelves or in files. A rough inventory was 
maintained at this time by staff who would coordinate the transfer and 
referencing of files. Divisions were asked to use a colored sticker system 
to identify files to be saved for extended periods, but the criteria for 
such designation relied chiefly on a personal interpretation of value, which 
was complicated by uncertain compliance. 


On the whole, however, each division within the Authority was 
responsible for identifying and retrieving their own records, a feature that 
has continued to the present. An office reorganization in 1984 suddenly 
produced a marked increase in the number of records requiring inactive 
storage. Under the weight of this sudden increase, the informal procedures 
broke down. A general reduction in records storage was also made necessary 
by a fire marshall's warning, and at this time inactive files were reviewed 
with the result that over one-half of the collection was destroyed. Color- 


coded records and those with obvious legal or administrative value were 
retained, but staff recalled in retrospect that, while the vast majority of 
the destroyed material was obsolete, certain record series could surely have 
merited closer review. The difficult appraisal of contemporary records, in 
this case evidential planning files, should not be relegated to clerical or 
management staff as occurred at the BRA, but should be part of a process of 
professional evaluation and review. 


Considerable space was freed up as a result of the general house- 
cleaning at a cost, however, of exposing latent problems of records 
management and archival retention. While most new transfers of boxed 
records or files were marked, many were not, and the physical arrangement of 
the material in storage took a decidedly backward step. Inventories were 
made obsolete and the lack of physical and administrative coordination over 
how divisions would make use of the storage area precluded any possibility 
of a systematic identification and retrieval procedure. (Use of the 
facility has varied: some divisions -- usually those that make recurring us 
of inactive records -- were conscientious to identify and maintain sections 
of their records, other divisions have used the records facility as a dead 
stcerage area.) In response to this survey, general responsibility for 
inactive records has passed to a professional archivist for the first time. 
Nevertheless, the agency faces costly decisions regarding storage, as the 
Authority-owned facility is slated for reuse. 


At the present time, the records of the BRA are estimated to amount to 
approximately 4,000 cubic feet of boxed and filed materials and 10,000 plans 
and maps. These figures include 2,000 cubic feet and 3,000 plans in storage 
and 2,000 cubic feet and up to 7,000 maps and plans within the main offices 
of City Hall. (These quantities do not include current working files.) A 
survey of selected divisions indicated that at least 40 percent, probably 
more, of the in-house records are noncurrent or archival and could qualify 
for either temporary or permanent storage in a supervised off-site 
facility. Another offsite location, a building in the Charlestown Naval 
Yard, is used for storing an indeterminate number of plans and drawings. 
Accurate appraisals for retention and disposition purposes would require a 
more detailed department-wide analysis, largely because of the redundancy 
that occurs with decentralized filing systems. Agency personnel estimated 
an annual accumulation rate of 500 cubic feet, a growth figure that clearly 
warrants regular in-house monitoring and coordinated management procedures. 


In addition to the storage area, the office records of several 
departments were examined. The Operations department is the key office of 
records for administrative and project actions. It is, consequently, 
responsible for overall record-keeping functions. It holds two series that 
have permanent administrative and historical significance: the central 
project files and the minutes and supporting documentation of BRA Board 
meetings. The central project files amount to 196 cubic feet of files and 
contain essential documents only: contracts, memoranda of agreement, 
correspondence, deeds, plans (mostly bluelines), and occasionally reports 
and planning documents. The files contain inactive materials dating back to 
1957 and in several instances the series contains files on completed 
projects. Portions of the file appear to have been divided off and retired 
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to inactive storage over time, although the criteria for doing so were vague 
and the practice was irregular. Apparently the staff attempts to predict 
the rate of future administrative use in determining which files, or which 
parts of a file, will be retired. The method was very informal, however, 
and seemed wholly dependent upon the dictates of available filing space. 
Arrangement of all administrative files is by project title, parcel number 
er subject. 


The BRA's collection of meeting minutes have been transcribed onto 
bond paper and placed into ring binders. Supporting documents of addenda 
and exhibits are also stored in binders, but they have been folded and 
adhered to individual sheets of paper. Such practices are detrimental to 
the longevity of the document. As of 1986, 177 volumes (51 of mimutes and 
126 of supporting documents) had been compiled and numerically arranged. A 
card index which is regularly maintained, provides access to the minutes and 
supporting records by subject, project, developer, land parcel, and document 
title. The card file acts more like a table of contents than an index. 
Entries are made chronologically within very broad categories that require 
considerable browsing when the date of a transaction is unknown. Still, the 
file provides the staff with some help in responding to an average of forty 
inquires per month, most of which are for the most recent years. A simple 
on-line index would make indexing and search functions far more efficient 
for this vital record series. 


Several departments utilize a type of central filing similar to that of 
the operations department for their project and planning files (e.g. 
(Research, Legal and Urban Design). Although these file series often 
contain original documentation, they have come to be treated as master 
reference files, and as a result, they are usually accompanied by a 
considerable amount of nonrecord material. The Urban Design division is a 
case in point. A central file area contains approximately 50 c.f. kept in 
file cabinets and 43 c.f. of boxed inactive records. There were also about 
1,400 plans set aside in rolls. Very few of these were originals, and very 
few were stored in such a way as to make them accessible. Ordinarily, this 
material would qualify for retirement to inactive storage and scheduled for 
disposition. File series within the collection were not identified: there 
was no logical distinction between internal documentation and transitory 
resource material. As a reference resource, the files varied considerably 
in terms of the consistency of the content and the self-indexing 
arrangement. The on-site presence of so much noncurrent material within 
this and other offices illustrates the continuing value of the material to 
the Authority, although the accumulating quantity and poor arrangement 
obscures the valuable material and makes it difficult to retrieve. Other 
departments have no need for central filing systems and these few maintain 
only as much documentation as is necessary for operation. The Fiscal 
division keeps material for two to three years before transferring records 
of longer duration to storage or disposing of what is obsolete. Its most’ 
pressing concern -- and that of the Research department as well -- was for 
the temporary but safe storage of magnetic computer tape. 


The filed plan collection of the Design and Engineering department is 
estimated at about 6,000 items and represents originals and copies of 


drawings submitted and generated in the various stages of development 
planning and review. Surprisingly, there are no standards for the handling, 
use, or filing of the plans, and no inventory exists for the collection. It 
was not at all clear which plans in the central collection were record 
copies and which were duplicates, nor was there an evident system for 
connecting the many loose rolls of plans held in small storage areas to the 
main collection. The agency did not have a schedule for retiring records to 
off-site locations, and, again, it was not clear how the several groups of 
plans interconnected. A sizeable quantity of the office material could 
undoubtedly be placed in supervised storage where handling, copy duplication, 
and security of record copy could be controlled. The value of parts of the 
collection clearly justifies an annual appropriation for microfilming, but 
this would only make sense if were part of a sustained strategy of vital 
records protection. The Mapping division, which is responsible for 
providing information to the public and the administration, holds 
approximately 43 c.f. of filed records, and 2,250 drawings and maps. Two 
map inventories are used to locate and describe items: the first inventory 
lists historical maps and preservation surveys, the second lists the 
department's collection of photogrammetric maps. Most frequently requested 
plans and maps were kept on-site, although the administrative and historical 
value of the records would recommend the series for filming. A sample check 
revealed that the inventories were neither current or complete, suggesting 
that the staff relies more on memory than on the cursory lists that are 
prepared for public distribution. 


Because departmental personnel would prefer to keep records in their 
City Hall offices to ensure access, the material they send to the off-site 
storage facility is clearly inactive and could be immediately inventoried, 
appraised and scheduled for disposition. The off-site storage site, located 
at the time of the survey on four floors of 185 State Street, was viewed as 
less than satisfactory by the division in charge. There were the obvious 
problems: unsupervised transfer and retrieval, lack of coordinated planning, 
absence of fire, security and environmental protections, and a tendency 
toward recurring disarray. Because there is no overall arrangement scheme 
or finding aid, requests for individual files require over an hour on 
average in response time. In any one week, up to ten research and retrieval 
requests will be made for noncurrent records in storage; twenty-five 
requests per month for retrieval is closer to an average, although most 
requests come from one or two departments only. This figure is expected to’ 
rise with professional staffing and the pending retirement of more office 
files. In this respect the near proximity of the storage facility is its 
greatest advantage to the Authority. In addition, the floor area has been 
kept relatively clean and well lighted. The fact that certain departments 
have continued to use the collections that they store there explains why 
some groups of records were in fairly good order, while adjacent boxes might 
be split open, poorly labeled, or unrecognizeable in origin. Boxes were 
generally stored on pallets or metal shelving and it was easy to ascertain 
those records that were originally marked for archival retention. 
Disposition continues, however, to be subject to individual interpretation 
and divisional practice. There is no indication that state public records 
procedures have been consulted. 


Nearly every department stores some records off-site, but the bulk of 
the material belongs to four units: Engineering, Legal, Accounting, 
Administration, Research, and Rehabilitation. Much of the material was 
arranged by project. There was also a large quantity of individual 
coordinator's files, which were prone to becoming disorganized. The 
principal series in Storage were: project files, case files, plans and 
drawings, maps, photographs, financial backup, payrolls, proposals, internal 
reports, statistical analyses, subject and correspondence files, contracts 
and agreements, minutes and official documents of the board, some machine- 
readable records of magnetic tapes, transparent color slides, and reference 
materials. Records held under subpoena were kept separately under lock. 


Recommendations 
ascommencations 


The Boston Redevelopment Authority is in a good position to introduce 
modern information and records Management. An on-line information 
management system designed around'project, case and action could be used to 
link the files of the various departments in such a way as to promote 
efficient information retrieval and document tracking. Having this kind of 
control will be extremely difficult to create without a systematic effort to 
organize the Authority's noncurrent and archival records retrospectively. A 
first key step would be the establishment of an authority-wide records 
management unit. A complete inventory of records and a survey of record- 
keeping operations is essential in order to effect a more economical use of 
information, office space and equipment. The potential use of centralized 
files management techniques, specific records schedules by division, improved 
transfer and retrieval systems, micrographics applications, and use of 
automated document indexing systems should be examined in turn. A second 
critical step would be the identification of archival records. The 
establishment of appraisal criteria and a permanent retention and access 
policy for public records offer a return to the agency in terms of good 
public relations and the availability of an internal resource of useful 
historical data for recurring reference. 


While information management is clearly an in-house administrative 
concern, records management and archival services involve operating costs, 
technical skills and logistical considerations that are traditionally 
difficult to justify for the small scale applications of a single municipal 
agency. The long-term administrative benefit and the cost-effectiveness of 
a records management program for the BRA are entirely conceivable, however, 
if resources were shared and support services were coordinated as they could 
be within a city-wide archives and records Management unit. In this 
context, several concrete recommendations are offered below. 


1.) The record-keeping responsibilities of the BRA are complex and 
large enough to justify the appointment of a records manager or analyst. 
[This goal has since been accomplished in that one division, Design and 
Engineering, has employed a professional archivist, who has also assumed 
responsibility for other inactive divisional files.] This person would 
survey and identify all inactive records and supervise future transfer of 
records to storage. The records manager would standardize and maintain 


in-house filing and retrieval systems, coordinate scheduling, carry out 
inventorying and process public access requests. This person would 
eventually be able to recommend information and files management systems 
appropriate to the needs of each of the departments of the Authority. 


2.) An effort should be undertaken to standardize storage and 
identification procedures for temporary noncurrent records. These records 
will require secure and safe storage, preferably in a low-cost facility or 
records center. At the time of this report, the Authority was investigating 
commercial storage options. A centralized municipal records center with 
space set aside for the BRA would offer greater advantage in terms of cost, 
retrieval and reference services, security of confidential records, inventory . 
control and final disposition. 


3.) Permanent archival records need to be identified and placed under 
supervision in a controlled and secure environment. A detailed survey and 
appraisal of the inactive collections, both in-office and in storage, is a 
prerequisite. Accession and access policies would be made in consultation 
with the departments, the executive administration, and other concerned 
partners. The future use and protection of these collections will be less 
costly if they are viewed as part of a city-wide solution to records storage 
and servicing. Special provisions would need to be considered for the 
storage of the mixed media produced by the BRA. 


4.) This survey revealed several vital record series, (notably in the 
Operations, Administration, Engineering, Planning, Design and Mapping 
departments), that qualify for micrographic applications. Security, 
preservation, frequency of use, and efficient of retrieval are criteria that 
apply in various combinations to minutes, project files, drawings and 
planning documents. Priorities for filming need to be established and a 
sustained appropriation should be made to begin microfilming vital records. 


5.) Due to the unique character of the BRA as a comprehensive planning 
and development agency, Massachusetts local records schedules are not 
sufficiently inclusive to serve as a guide. A high priority for a city-wide 
records program would be to work with the Authority to develop specific 
retention and disposition schedules for all agency records. These schedules 
would be developed in conjunction with the state public records supervisor 
and submitted for review or approved to all appropriate state and local 
authorities before implementation. 


7.) The Authority would be advised to consider the introduction of an 
automated document control and indexing system that would link certain 
administrative and project files to other legal and design aspects of the 
project development sequence. This would simplify retrieval and inventory 
activities and it would serve to bring several departments with complemen- 
tary record series into a central information network (without physically 
centralizing files). The applications would need to be studied in greater 
detail, however, the applications are not unusual and need not be made 
overly complex. It is quite probable that the indexing functions could be 
accommodated for in-house purposes with existing commercial software systems. 
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THE BOSTON RETIREMENT BOARD 


The Boston Retirement Board was created in 1923 as a locally funded and 
managed system and in 1946 was enrolled in the Massachusetts state 
retirement system. In that time, it has accumulated a total of 
approximately 1000 cubic feet of case files and membership records and. 110 
volumes of proceedings, journals and registers. Approximately 350 square 
feet of floor space is used to store records in the office. The Board has 
170 cubic feet of noncurrent records stored in city hall garage and another 
30 cubic feet stored in the basement of 26 Court Street. Of the total 
collection, approximately 325 cubic feet are clearly inactive. Because the 
case files are not comprehensively cross-indexed, and because they presently 
stand alone as both the chief reference copy and record file copy, it is 
only possible to estimate theoretically the amount of material that could be 
retired to temporary storage. The introduction of files management 
techniques and automated applications could conceivably allow the Board to 
retire an additional 300 cubic feet to a records center. Exercising a 
conservative retention policy for old records, the department would need to 
retire about 15 percent of its inactive records to archival storage. 


Case files constitute the majority of records generated and maintained 
by the Retirement Board. These files are arranged by membership status: 
-active, inactive, retirees, refunds and terminations. Active files are 
created for members curreatly employed by the city and related agencies. 
Inactive files refer to those employees who no longer work for the city, but 
who have not closed their account with the retirement fund. Files of former 
employees who do remove their funds from the retirement system are 
identified as refunds, while those files of individuals currently receiving 
pension funds are labeled retirees. Upon decease of the member, the file is 
entered to a series of terminated cases. The latter are periodically, 
though not regularly, boxed up and transferred to storage. An attempt is 
made to remove inactives from the active files on a yearly basis. These 
file transfers are delayed by a shortage of staff, but they are also made 
more complex than necessary by an outmoded filing scheme. Because 
integrated case filing was not strictly adhered to in the past, the 
department has recently tried to retrospectively gather separate series of 
history cards and enrollment forms for all refunds and terminations before 
placing these files into storage. 


Each case file is comprised of three essential records: an enrollment 
form of biographical data, a beneficiary blank, and a history account card, 
which lists yearly deductions and credited interest. Additional 
transactional documentation accrues that includes: correspondence, change 
forms, vital records, and military records. In the case of disability 
cases, the file may become quite large and will include: applications, 
investigational reports, medical records, statements, and proceedings of the 
Retirement Board. Beginning with just three documents, a file during its 
life cycle may accumulate to a size of eight or more inches, although the 
average file size is one-half inch. History account cards are color coded 
to indicate the type of membership plan, that is the percentage of 
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contribution the member makes to the plan, (4%, 5%, or 8% cards). The 
department is unique in utilizing a flag or "out" file to indicate the 
removal of a file unit from a filing cabinet. This simple procedure reduces 
considerably search and refile time and improves overall security of the 
file series. 


At one time membership records were arranged numerically in several 
series. When the records were gathered into case files, the uniform 
numbering system was discontinued in favor of several schemes based on the 
status of the file in the record cycle. Active and refund files are now 
arranged alphabetically, while retiree and old termination cases follow a 
numerical arrangement that was changed again in 1983 to correspond to social 
security numbers. Recently created termination files are arranged 
alphabetically because access to the file is most frequently made by name. 
Once the file is made old, it is boxed in "T" number sequence. A uniform 
numbering system with efficient cross indexing should be considered to make 
the creation and retirement of a file a less cumbersome operation. The 
ability of department management to create a uniform filing system would, at 
current staffing levels, depend upon the availability of professional 
records analysts who could assist in integrating the several systems in 
place and create a logical disposition schedule for the whole. 


Other series generated or maintained by the Retirement Board include: 
hearing transcripts and Board minutes (1928-), payroll deduction registers, 
master membership registers (1946-1975), the controller's general ledgers, 
cashbooks, state reports, and financial statements (1946-), W2P tax forms, 
posting cards, cost-of-living increase cards, and an assortment of special 
forms, lists and indexes. The minutes are kept in 65 loose-leaf binders and 
are stored in a class A (four hour rated) safe. Also in the safe are 
approximately 300 cassettes tapes, which, beginning in 1981, supplemented 
the bound volumes as the chief means of documenting the proceedings of the 
Board meetings. Typed abstracts of the meetings are now produced in place 
of full typed transcripts of the proceedings. The use of a single set of 
magnetic recording tape for such critical record series is questionable (see 
M.G.L. Chapter 66 section 6). A large number of tapes were recently 
subpoenaed as evidence in a court case, an example which would indicate that 
there may be a compelling need to retain a permanent archival copy of the 
full proceedings. Preliminary and final account summaries of retirement 
payrolls are recorded in both microfiche and hard copy form. The microfiche 
is produced from computer output by the city's MIS unit. Fiche copies are 
also sent to the Auditing and Treasury departments. The archival negative 
copy is kept by MIS. As of this report some 665 (nonpermanent diazo) 
microfiche cards for the years 1979 to June 1986 have accumulated. Personnel 
make use of the fiche copy most frequently, but retain the hard or paper 
copy for a period of seven years. The need to secure the permanent back-up 
copy is not lost on the agency: the registers for the year 1983 were 
misplaced and could not be recreated due to the loss of the information on 
computer disk. The microfiche copy is updated quarterly; on-line data is 
changed on a weekly or monthly basis. The agency's permanent records are 
ideally qualified for retrospective microfilming, which could be 
accomplished as part of an archival disposition strategy. 
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Although the information on microfiche is limited to account summaries 
and brief member identification data, the fiche copy has a critical 
verification function within the department. It often contains the only 
record of an individual's payroll deductions, especially when the Retirement 
Board has not received accurate or full information from the member's 
employing department. The microfiche copy also provides key documentation 
for employees of such defunct agencies <s the Model Cities Program and the 
Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA). Moreover, omissions in the 
file are annually flagged by using the member's names as they turn up on the 
payroll deduction registers. Thus, the Retirement Board has come to value 
the microfiche to maintain accurate documentation and to provide a check on 
its case files. It would be advantageous to the staff if computer 
applications could be broadened to the point where computer output 
microfiche could become the central reference file. 


Discrepancies in the files are common, chiefly because the Board is 
dependent upon the cooperation of both the member and the personnel officers 
in each of the city's departments to forward records in a timely fashion. 
The department averages 160 change-of-status actions or inquiries per month, 
and about 30 times a month they must consult a departmental personnel office 
to verify dates, or other vital data. In addition, reactivation or 
redemption of an inactive file often requires the retrieval of documents 
from the basements of City Hall or 26 Court Street. Both sites are 
completely inadequate from an environmental and security standpoint, and 
they are set up in such a way as to make search and handling of the files 
perilous. The staff has done the best possible job, however, to pack and 
arrange files in some semblance of order given the limitations of the 
physical space. 


Retrieval of semi-active office files is presently hindered by 
inherited arrangement filing schemes that are not interlocking. Access to 
the files is through several sets of card indexes that are maintained for 
the separate sub-series of case files (i.e. active, terminated, retiree: 
also, BHA/BRA/Teachers). Because the status of files changes constantly on 
a weekly basis, the staff is hard pressed to keep the indexes up-to-date. 
With the assistance of a record analyst, the staff could adopt a central 
index with appropriate cross referencing to accommodate the older files if 
needed. The staff recognizes the potential benefit of improved files and 
disposition management. Better utilization of office space and a quicker, 
more accurate retrieval system for documents and information could be 
achieved with a minimum of reorientation. One would begin by determining 
the frequency of use, the type of information which is being sought most 
often, and the level of summation necessary to service reference requests. 


An analysis of this information and alternate systems of recording the 
data could reduce the amount of office storage. One alternative measure, 
for example, might be to create a separate correspondence series for 
transitory letters of inquiry. These are presently interfiled in the case 
files, where they remain for the lifetime of the case. Though the letters 
have only momentary administrative value, they form the bulk of the average 
case file. Set apart as a separate series, they could be easily and often 
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weeded. Another measure for reducing the files is by improving the design 
of forms. Specifically one can envision combining information on the 
enrollment form with that of the history account card to produce a single 
master file, allowing the record copy of the several forms to be retired 
from the office after a certain period of time. 


Micrographics could be used to record permanently in compact form the 
historical information contained in the membership card files and the 
termination files if the department and the archivist or records analyst 
worked together to identify the extent of need, (presumably a very few 
documents per member). Once again, computer applications, which the agency 
is planning to implement in the near future, offer the potentiality for 
drastically reducing the number of documents that will need long-term 
storage in the future because of the availability of computer output 
microfiche (COM) technology. 


It is important to note that the difficulties that this agency has are 
largely a result of inherited practices and limitations beyond its control 
(e.g. lack of central storage and retrieval). Of all city agencies, the 
Retirement Board and its employees stand out as one of the few that exhibited 
serious concern for the status and condition of its records. It followed 
proper retention and disposition practices and, most significantly, it showed 
an eagerness to try modern techniques of records management and automation 
while giving due regard to the security of the permanent record. The effect 
of introducing feav.ures of files, forms and correspondence management would 
be to improve productivity in servicing membership inquiries and status 
changes. Options for improving record-keeping practices are, however, 
cependent upon key ingredients at the outset: the availability of qualified 
city records staff to assist in planning and implementation and a system of 
supervised storage and retrieval. 


Recommendations 


The following specific recommendations are made regarding the records 
of the Boston Retirement Board. 


1.) A records manager or analyst should work with the department to 
revise present filing arrangements, which are cumbersome and difficult to 
manage. The aim should be to establish an integrated central file system 
that uses a coding scheme by which the status of files may be instantly 
recognized. An integrated arrangement scheme would probably follow an 
alphabetical sequence as this is the principal and easiest route of access. 
Cross-indexing by membership number would then be combined with a master 
reference card file. Other options would arise from an analysis of the 
record-creating process and the life cycle of the file. In addition, future 
electronic data processing applications will have greater impact on 
operations if manual information systems, especially agency forms, could be 
improved beforehand. 
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2.) Inactive files should be retired, and, together with material in 
dead storage, placed in a supervised records center, where retrieval 
procedures would be routine. It could be expected that search time for the 
recall of a file unit would be significantly shortened. 


3.) The department should consider the revision of certain forms to 
produce a master membership reference file. This file would become the 
basis for on-line data input in the event the department expands its 
automated applications. It would also serve as a master index and backup 
reference copy, allowing the agency to retire more of its semi-active files. 


4.) Access would be markedly improved by applying techniques for 
identifying and adequately segregating the sub-series within a case file. 
This would facilitate greater efficiency in reference, document retrieval, 
change-of-status actions, and ultimate disposition of the file. (This 
System should have been the alternative chosen by the department several 
years back, when series were physically separated rather than maintained as 
a single case file sequence. The’ department is still trying to recover from 
that mistake.) 


5.) The department is moving towards a transfer from vertical file 
storage to compact open shelf units. The new equipment alone will save 
space and increase efficiency of operations. Personnel have expressed the 
need, however, to learn more about file indexing and management techniques 
in order to obtain maximum productivity from its equipment. The department 
needs to be reminded that open shelf storage is less secure from unauthorized 
access and disaster than closed file storage, and, therefore, should not be 
used for storing inactive permanent records. 


6.) The department should consider microfilming the old membership 
registers and the 4% enrollment history cards. The cards (about 20 Cul 
could then be destroyed after obtaining state approval. Because of the 
uniform sheet format, the department may find it economical to microfilm 
similar record series in its inactive collections. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


The Boston School Department, the oldest public school system in the 
country, is one of the most functionally complex agencies of city government. 
It is responsible for implementing the educational and social support 
programs fer students as well as managing all aspects of operation, policy, 
personnel, budget, and plant maintenance. Its headquarters at 26 Court St. 
is the center for the administrative and fiscal business of a school system 
comprised of 248 schools and 60,000 plus students. Because of the size of 
the department, this survey focused on eight major divisions and several 
smaller units, which together account for approximately 60 percent of the 
records produced by the department. Several units of this department were 
selected for examination on the basis of returns and referrals: School 
Committee, Office of the Superintendent, Office of Implementation, Student 
Support Services, (which includes pupil records held locally in the 
individual schools of the system), Instructional Services, the Planning and 
Engineering Division, Personnel, and Information Management Services. 


On-site review of these key divisions, supplemented by completed 
questionnaires from other divisions not visited, indicates a concern and 
apprehension that provisions are not being made for a coordinated and 
informed policy of archival care and centralized records management. Program 
administrators usually agreed that certain records have either permanent 
historical value or long-term administrative usefulness, but were generally 
unable to explain how such values applied to specific series of records 
within their collections. Managerial and clerical staff in other 
administrative offices, where a large portion of staff time is devoted to 
the purpose of recording and maintaining documentation, were less concerned 
with archival or long term operational value, but were able to identify 
areas where the management of information and files could be improved. This 
partial survey alone turned up over 3200 cubic feet of records being stored 
in or by administrative offices, an estimated 40 percent of which could be 
retired to a records center or archives for processing (perhaps as much as 
an additional 20 percent could be destroyed immediately if procedures for 
review and approval were in place). More telling still is the estimated 
total of 9.2 million student academic records that are stored in the central 
office, in district offices, and in greater numbers at individual schools. 
These records have significant contemporary and future value that has led to 
repeated attempts by officers in charge to upgrade basic care and 
maintenance. These efforts have not been nearly adequate to the need, 
however. The collections have fallen into a very poor state that illustrates 
the regrettable effects of an uncoordinated records policy and program by 
the city government. 


The absence of institutional safeguards for records administration 
within the department has led to a variety of unacceptable practices. 


* Permanent and obsolete documentation have accumulated in unmanageable 
quantities throughout the Court St. building, making for crowded 
working conditions and occupying valuable office and supply storage 
space, 
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* Unapproved and generally undocumented destruction and loss of 
administrative and historical records has been common. In recent 
years, it has accompanied the physical relocation of offices or the 
closing of schools, but it also occurs with the unsupervised movement 
of records to storage, and the wholesale cleaning out of basement 
rooms without official authorization. There is also evidence of 
unauthorized removal or alienation of school and departmental public 
records by individual employees. 


* Archival and other inactive records are stored and arranged under 
completely unsatisfactory conditions that severely inhibit 
administrative retrieval and preclude public access. Historical 
records that remain in the custody of the School Department have 
suffered steady deterioration from unsatisfactory storage practices, 
harmful environmental conditions and improper handling. 


* Records are regularly transferred to unsupervised storage without 
sufficient identification or description; files placed in storage are 
not maintained and are quickly forgotten or presumed lost, thus 
compounding the difficulties of retrieval, eventual disposition and 
security. 


* Retention and disposition decisions are made as a matter of personal 
judgment rather than in conformity with standard appraisal practices 
that are informed by a variety of professional judgments; department 
personnel were generally unaware of public records law or state 
retention and disposition regulations. 


* Budgetary constraints aside, the decision to suspend microfilming 
efforts, especially (though not exclusively) in the division of 
Student Support Services where the need to control documentation is 
critical, was shortsighted and costly in the long run. This decision 
is made more remarkable in view of the fact that the department 
microfilms a record series that is filmed in a final form by another 
city department, a redundant practice that is very difficult to 
defend in view of other management needs. If temporary record center 
storage were available, a modest but long-range microfilming effort 
could be easily supported by the department's budget. 


* Perhaps because personnel cannot rely on transfer and storage systems 
for inactive records, the convenient but inaccurate view has 
developed in some sections of the department that computerized files 
constitute a sufficient "history file" for archival purposes. 

Neither the department's information management officer, however, nor 
state public records regulations recognize magnetic disks as a 
substitute for the engrossed or paper copy. 


The staff's best intentions to protect the integrity of their files 
have often gone astray in a situation where the most basic elements of 
records management are missing. Casual observation alone would verify the 
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inadequate provision for records storage and mechanisms for retiring records 
with confidence. Inactive departmental records are housed throughout the 
department in every conceivable space, and no less so where personnel are 
concentrated. Office records compete with supplies for space and can be 
found piled on the floor, stored in hallways, closets, under employees' 
desks, and stacked on top of file cabinets. Administrative and fiscal units 
that have arranged their files to facilitate disposition follow informal 
retention periods of from one to seven years. These records are, however, 
largely standardized forms that are used as source documents for computerized 
data. Manual filing systems for non-quantitative information are not usually 
set up to encourage retirement of inactive records. Office subject files and 
student records, for example, contain a mixture of both quantitative data and 
textual records. In some cases Gepartmental officials are aware of retention 
regulations issued by the Department of Education Presa eo sUGCL)ils although 
these rules apply to a minimum retention period for administrative purposes. 
State public records regulations are sometimes useful in defining retention 
periods, but have been of little practical use to departmental officials. 


Some units have attempted to relieve cramped office conditions by 
transferring materials to basement storage. Conditions here are completely 
unacceptable. Records are stored haphazardly in a collection of rooms, but 
are also found lying about corridors with various paper supplies, where they 
present a fire hazard and where they can be easily mistaken for the debris 
that also collects. Within the rooms materials from several divisions are 
intermingled and stored alor.g with old office equipment and supplies and, in 
one case, with flammable paint. Boxes, which are typically unlabeled, are 
stacked directly on the floor or Scattered, arranged in no apparent order, 
and covered with heavy dust and mildew. One room used by the School 
Committee Secretary and the offices of Business Manager and Personnel 
exhibited slightly better conditions by comparison, though by no means did 
it qualify as a satisfactory environment for storing the vital administrative 
and historical records that are found there. Because an archival environment 
is absolutely crucial to its operations, the Information Management Services 
unit uses off-site commercial storage for approximately 200 reels of magnetic 
tape. The unit stores an additional 3,500 reels on-site in a room that was 
described by the unit director as satisfactory, but certainly not an ideal 
archival environment. This division offered that it would like to review 
and retire more tapes if a city facility were available. 


Staff members are only vaguely aware of the contents of the basement as 
no inventories or lists are kept on these inactive records. The combined 
space being used to hold records is approximately 4,500 square feet. Over 
1,850 cubic feet and 575 volumes were counted by this survey: about 1000 
cubic feet and 460 volumes qualify for permanent or temporary retention; the 
remaining records could be destroyed. Among the permanent records are 
proceedings of the Boston and Hyde Park school committees, superintendent's 
and secretary's circulars, recent files from the office of superintendent, a 
miscellaneous collection of curricula, various subject files and annual 
reports of the office of Implementation, minutes of the Board of 
Superintendents, evaluations and reports of special title and chapter 
programs, annual reports of the business Manager, newsletter files, rules 


and regulations for instructors, and student scholarship records. The 
majority of this material is twentieth century -- a large percentage was 
created in the period after 1970. The existence or specific location of 
older records is not known except to a very few senior staff members who are 
concerned that as they retire from office, these records will become more 
disorganized and consequently prone to loss or destruction. Security for 
the collection is marginal. 


Insufficient control over the disposition process has led to the 
destruction of records of historical or administrative importance during the 
process of housecleaning. In the year between a first and subsequent visit 
to the basement, one 400 square foot room which held the usual mixture of 
permanent and obsolete records was cleared apparently to make space for more 
recent material. The contents of another room, which this staff had been 
assured contained only surplus equipment and superfluous records, was found 
to contain a volume of mid-nineteenth century tax records and old planning 
files. In another instance a large alphabetic section of an inactive 
personnel file was lost during transfer from office storage to the basement. 
The destruction of inactive records is especially acute during transitions 
in administration, reorganization of divisions, or the discontinuation of 
specific offices. The office of the Superintendent of Schools has been 
especially affected by the loss of executive papers (the oldest material 
located in storage, dating from 1978 was of marginal value). Longtime 
employees of the department assert that a considerable amount of historical 
records was lost during the department's mive from 15 Beacon Street to its 
present location in 1976. Ome example of the neglect at that time was the 
abandonment of a set of microfilm of school graduates for the simple reason 
that a microfilm reader had not been made available to make use of the 
material. This survey also received several reports of collections that are 
maintained in private hands and of others that have been removed to special 
collections elsewhere. In addition approximately 105 cu. ft. of documents 
and 107 volumes are held by the Boston Public Library's rare book division. 
A transfer of these uninventoried records began in 1967 when the School 
Committee voted to place on deposit ten folio volumes and associated papers 
dating from 1792 to 1870. Subsequent transfers, made by individuals, have 
included records of the School Committee, the Committee on School Houses, 
and a small collection of records of individual schools. A sizeable 
collection of material on the Latin School exists among school archives that 
were gathered with related papers by the alumni association. 


Departmental staff face a dilemma when the question of reducing 
inactive files is raised. Specific records schedules do not exist for the 
majority of this material, and there is concern that permanent records, 
filed centrally with transitory documentation, will be lost before an 
adequate appraisal can be performed on the entire record series. Divisions 
are unwilling to relinquish custody of records because personnel have 
witnessed instances in which administratively important documents have been 
destroyed or lost after leaving the control of the originating body. The 
Planning and Engineering Division could, for example, replace eighty percent 
of its building plans with microforms and retire the original plans to a 
secure and environmentally safe repository. The fear of losing control 
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over the records as information and the high cost of filming the plans have 
prevented the division from taking any interest in these alternatives. 
Officials in Student Support Services are understandably reluctant to ask 
local custodians to purge student records of obsolete materials when the 
variety of local conditions and attitudes offers little assurance that 
permanent records will be carefully identified and retained in the process. 
Some divisions correctly maintain records to back up automated systems or to 
provide the hard documentation needed in the audit process, but other units 
are completely monitor-dependent. The tendency of some officers to err on 
the side of lengthy records retention stands out in contrast to other units 
that dispose of inactive records on the unverified presumption that another 
agency has retained a routed copy of the document for future reference. 


The status and treatment of inactive student records is extremely 
problematic. A survey conducted in the mid-1980s by Student Support 
Services staff estimated that there were 9.2 million student records in 
storage within the system. In addition, up to 3 million student records of 
schools recently closed have been microfilmed on approximately 400 reels of 
film. Records were discarded after filming, and since the span of the closed 
school records filmed was 1847 to 1972, it is assumed that a quantity of pre- 
1870 records that are legally designated as permanent in their original form 
were also destroyed without obtaining the necessary clearances. The filming, 
done on 16mm cartridge-reel film, was specified by the department to meet its 
need for a permanent storage medium. The department uses the master negative 
for reference search, however, and a positive use copy has not been made. A 
detailed examination of these records at the local level (i.e. the records 
of South Boston High School) indicated that the school maintained an inactive 
collection of approximately 40 cu. ft and 104 oversize volumes, quantities 
that represent approximately 122,000 student records. Extrapolating from 
these other figures derived from the central division, we estimate that the 
school department is storing approximately 5,000 cubic feet of records 
(inclusive of bound volumes) in district offices and schools. Because 
permanent student records may be accompanied by additional temporary records 
and because the physical form in which they are kept sometimes varies, the 
actual figure may be considerably higher. (Aside from student records, some 
secondary schools have collections of unique archival records including 
historical clippings files, student publications, yearbooks, photographs, 
and papers relating to alumni.) 


Four problems regarding the microfilming of student records were 
evident in the course of our examination: the first was the quality of 
document preparation before filming, which could be dramatically improved to 
avoid filming obsolete or unarranged records; the second concern centered on 
the need to have the process controlled so as to assure the department of a 
stable and archival film. (The film was scratched and showed effects of 
residual chemical from the fixing process.) Third, the scattered state of 
the collection will justify in the future that groups of school records be 
properly identified and inventoried before filming, and that priorities be 
established to film records systematically in areas of critical need. 
Finally, archival protection for master negative film needs to be absolutely 
guaranteed. Microfilming is neither managerially effective or legally 
acceptable if it is not protected from damaging use and environments. 


HBR 


Retrieving information from inactive files under the conditions 
described above is rarely a simple task, particularly if the records have 
been placed in storage. Many departments utilize on-line data retrieval 
from the information management system that holds considerable student data 
since 1977, which is used for school assignments and report generation. 
When the paper document is needed (from pre-1977 records or for legal 
purposes) the retrieval time can take from fifteen minutes to several days, 
depending upon the location and age of the record. Pupil records, the 
permanent cumulative history of a student's academic career, are frequently 
used to verify age and to respond to court requests. Most requests are for 
student records under twenty-five years old from the date of closing. The 
present decentralized storage of student records creates retrieval problems 
for the staff as the location of the records, (especially those of closed 
schcols), depends on memory and general checklists rather than on any uniform 
record inventory and tracking system. Urgent retrieval of subpoenaed 
student records for child custody or insurance cases can take up to a day of 
searching; other requests for closed school records can take several days 
due to the logistical problem of decentralized storage and periodic changes 
in school personnel who are relied upon to locate and identify inactive 
files with which they may have little or no familiarity. Gathering pupil 
records of closed schools and those over 30 years old into central storage 
could dramatically improve retrieval and assure preservation of historical 
documents. 


Although centralized storage would improve access and retrieval, the 
use of microfilm to reduce the volume of post-1870 records, especially those 
of the closed schools, is highly advisable. Preservation is also a prime 
consideration as the department has received reports of inappropriate 
storage arrangements in some schools and of the destruction of records from 
flooding, poor environment and unauthorized disposal. It would also allow 
the city to begin the task of reducing the files to manageable quantities 
under conditions that would neither compromise the confidentiality of the 
file nor risk disturbing the integrity of the permanent record. The 
Psychological Services unit of this division has made limited but very 
effective use of microfilming to reduce the bulk of its noncurrent files and 
to protect the confidentiality of material that was growing beyond its 
capacity to store securely. The department might wish to consider 
comprehensive reporting procedures between the schools and the management 
information unit in order to expand the computer file so that it accurately 
reflects updated changes to the student's permanent record. (Presently, 
certain changes can be made at the school level that are not recorded with 
the central office.) This would make it possible in the future to generate 
computer output microfilm (COM), which is far less costly than filming 
original source documents. 


The School Department operates under severe budgetary limitations that 
effectively limit the staff's ability to administer public records except by 
isolated and highly individualized efforts. Federal funding, state-mandated 
programs, and the implementation of desegregation have added layers of new 
documentation to the older standardized systems of record-keeping. The 
simultaneous introduction of automated systems has made it possible to 
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monitor programs, to audit compliance and to produce reports that are 
essential to operations, but it has also created a voluminous trail of new 
types of documentation. Records are produced in quantities that exceed the 
ability and resources of the staff to evaluate: records are treated as a 
very secondary concern in an institutional setting where there is unending 
pressure to meet educational goals with a minimum of expense. Concern for 
appraisal, preservation and future access to public records has traditionally 
not been recognized as part of the department's budgetary responsibility. 
Not surprisingly, little thought has been given in these circumstances to 
the expense of running this large city department without a coordinated 
strategy for records. 


The cumulative effect of poor records practices for an agency as large 
as the School Department is a series of intangible costs that have an 
unfavorable impact on operations: the loss of administrative records and 
historical resources; the countless hours spent answering a public inquiry 
or court subpoena; the fire hazards that come from unsupervised records 
storage; the use of floor space and filing equipment to store noncurrent and 
inactive records that could be kept more cost-effectively and securely ina 
records center or archives. These costs are compounded by the effect they 
have on personnel and their ability to perform their work efficiently. Good 
office management depends greatly on the level of control over all aspects 
of the documentation process and, when this is missing, productivity is 
impaired. The morale of the workforce is tested when as individuals they 
must address issues of records storage, length of legal and historical 
retention, retrieval of inactive documentation, and final disposition. 

These are issues that require systematic answers and a city-wide response. 


These and a host of similar problems that relate to the daily 
management of records arise within an institutional setting where there is 
no appeal to independent judgment or professional input. The distinction 
between permanent and official records and obsolete or temporary files (in 
whatever format they appear) becomes further blurred with each successive 
transition in personnel and technology. It is not an exaggeration to 
Suggest that the lack of a comprehensive approach to records management and 
archives has a negative impact on the operations of the department. In view 
of the problems that are readily acknowledged and fairly evident, the 
concluding comment of one survey questionnaire that "our system works well 
for US" either betrays extreme shortsightedness or reveals a cynical view of 
the opportunities for improvement. There is some confidence in asserting 
that record-keeping systems do not work well and have not for some time. An 
internal departmental survey of over 70 units of operation concluded in 1980 
that there was a pressing need for greater records control along with the 
introduction of automation and micrographics. That report read in part: 


Periodic record assessment should be an ongoing process for all 
responsibility centers but in many cases this is not true. A great 
many unnecessary papers are routinely filed and stored. Disposal of 
records has been haphazard. Disposal is not putting old records in 
boxes and placing them in the basement of this building. Space in 
basement and sub-basement has become increasingly scarce. Most 


personnel are reluctant to go there to retrieve a record except in 
extreme cases. It is my opinion that any record stored in the basement 
is effectively lost. In summation, there is no easy solution to the 
records control problem. Large gains have been made and will continue 
through computerization of some records. Microfilming is definitely 
needed in selected areas. Effective record keeping practices will help 
systematically. Failure to use each of the available tools will result 
in real costs to Boston Public School. The fact that the costs are not 
easily quantifiable should not deter Boston Public School from 
implementing them. 


If the report was typical of the period in reflecting over-confidence 
in the capability of computers to eliminate record-keeping issues, rather 
than create different ones, it captured, nevertheless, a description of 
mismanagement that remains unchanged today. Despite occasional 
indifference, school personnel are on the whole sensitive to the need to 
secure and make accessible for administrative purposes the contemporary 
documentation under their control. There are many examples of individuals 
and departments that have gone to lengths to manage and preserve records, 
precisely because they recognize the vital interests of individuals as well 
as the community's understanding of how it has historically interpreted its 
educational responsibilities. The office of Secretary to the School 
Committee, the Administration Library, the several units of Student Support 
Services, and units of the Implementation division are a few that call for 
special mention. Some localized efforts offer outstanding evidence of 
concern. In 1978 and again in 1986, the Administration Library set aside 
part of its own budget to microfilm the printed documents and proceedings of 
the Boston School Department, 1845 to present, (approximately 1,300 negative 
and positive microfiche cards), which it has generously made available to 
other libraries at no charge. English High School has independently 
microfilmed its student records from 1821-1973, and Jamaica Plain High 
School received foundation support for a school history project that 
included establishing a school archives. The latter offer evidence of the 
outside resources that could be tapped by a systematic educational archives 
program. Notwithstanding these notable efforts, however, one can expect 
that in the absence of a city-wide system of support, continuing inattention 
will outlast the small gains made by individuals. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations would begin to address the most critical 
areas of records management and archival administration for the School 
Department. 


1.) The city should endeavor to create an archives on the Boston 
Public School system. This collection should be gathered in a secure 
archival facility and should include records that are currently kept by the 
agency, those that are held in storage at the Public Library and elsewhere, 
and records that have been maintained in private hands. A directive should 
be issued by the superintendent regarding the obligations of personnel to 
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treat all school records as public records, which, except for general 
house-keeping routines, should not be disposed of or alienated without the 
permission of the state supervisor of public records and local records 
authorities. Outside granting agencies should be tapped to obtain special 
funding to identify, acquire, inventory and make the department's archival 
records accessible, especially insofar as they could be used to support the 
curriculum. A city-sponsored archival program should also assist secondary 
schools in establishing local archival collections and public history 
programs. 


2.) Appraisal and disposition of the enormous quantity of inactive 
student records of the Student Support Services unit are a high priority. 
Records of the closed schools should be gathered, inventoried and processed 
for eventual filming. Microfilming can be executed in stages, but it should 
be a sustained effort, supervised for quality control and conducted 
according to generally accepted archival standards. The processing of these 
collections and any destruction or microfilming that might take place should 
be coordinated and generally supervised by a professional records program. 
Pre-1870 student records, unfilmed permanent records and all master negative 
microfilm should be transferred to a city archives. Original documentation 
should be professionally appraised for intrinsic value before making final 
disposition. 


3.) School Department records need to be analyzed more thoroughly in 
the context of other city agencies in order to develop specific retention 
schedules. It should be the aim of a city program to work with school 
officials to incorporate specific record schedules into a useful manual that 
would also offer guidelines on the various areas of records management (e.g. 
files management, transfer and disposition practice, microfilm, destruction 
procedures, preservation, indexing, etc.), as well as summarizing school, 
city and state regulations and policies, 


4.) The records of the Boston public schools -- departmental and local 
school records -- offer opportunities for educational use, especially in 
connection to other archival records that would be collected in a city 
archives. A city-wide records program should endeavor to utilize the citys 
archives to support curricula and promote appreciation for the use of primary 
sources in the classroom, especially as they relate to historical and social 
developments within the city. 


5.) <A complete survey of the records of the Boston Public Schools, 
especially local school records, should be carried out as part of a city- 
wide records program. A certain amount of volunteer assistance can be 
expected for such a survey. Disposition schedules pertinent to school 
administrators can then be developed and inventories maintained for records 
of open schools that wish to retain permanent records. Records center and 
archival storage can be allocated on the basis of the survey. Attempts to 
establish local school archives should be encouraged. 
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CITY CLERK DEPARTMENT 


Records falling under the supervision of the City Clerk Department are 
located in two places: the City Hall offices and the Boston Public Library. 
The total stored collection amounts to 1,510 cubic feet of boxed records or 
loose files, 8,047 bound volumes, 1,200 individual drawings or plans and 
1,469 reels of microfilm. These figures include materials under the active 
custodianship of the rare books division of the library. Approximately 65 
percent of the material stored at City Hall would qualify for archival 
retention; 90 percent of the records in storage at the library are 
archival. The size of the department's collection is somewhat inflated 
because of its role as a custodial agency of government documentation under 
M.G.L. Chapter 66, section 7. It would shrink considerably if agency 
records filed with those belonging properly to the City Clerk were reunited 
with records of the office of origin. The collection occupies approximately 
500 square feet of floor space at City Hall and 1,800 square feet of storage 
space on the 6th floor of the library's McKim building and approximately 80 
square feet of storage and service space in the rare books room. 


The City Clerk Department offers a particularly complex set of archival 
and records management problems, because of its status as a public filing 
agency, as the office of record for city council records, and as an archival 
custodian for other municipal government records. These functions have led 
to accumul.ations of anomolous collections of official city documents and the 
creation of eccentric file series and miscellaneous collections. Over time, 
the department became the home for stray documents, city publications, and 
records that public officials or special committees and departments in 
transition considered too valuable to abandon. (Under other incumbents, the 
department has undertaken to alienate public records without authorization. ) 
Legislative mandates give the City Clerk special responsibility for 
unsupervised public records, but it is a responsibility that has never 
received sustained support in the budget or from executive officers. The 
rudimentary level of control that the department was once able to provide 
over its own historical record collections became unravelled in the series 
of moves that followed the removal from old city hall in 1968. 


A chief difficulty in describing the department's records is the fact 
that record series have been physically divided between locations and are 
not in serial order even within the separate locations. Records stored at 
the Public Library have not been inventoried or arranged in any logical 
order. Despite an effort by volunteers to identify unmarked material, the 
collection remains disorganized and largely unusable. Town records are 
mixed in with records of city departments, many volumes are without 
identifying labels or have been incorrectly labelled, and miscellaneous 
collections of manuscripts abound. Other public records that may fall under 
the authority of the Clerk have been separted and worked into regular 
library collections. The collection dates primarily from 1822 to 1979, 
although stray eighteenth-century documents are found interspersed. 

Pre-1822 town records nave been removed from the collections to the custody 
of the library's Rare Books and Manuscript division. The Microtext division 
has 550 reels of selectmen's and counciliar records dating 1634 to 1914. 


The microfilm, in both negative and positive copy, was produced in the early 
1940s by the City Clerk and includes records of the annexed towns of 
Dorchester, Charlestown, West Roxbury and Hyde Park. 


The relatively small size and disorganized state of the department's 
collection in storage at the library belies its outstanding archival 
significance and its enduring value as an intellectual and cultural rescurce 
to the city. Among the key records found here are city council and 
aldermanic proceedings and docket files, reports of various special 
commissions and departments, various registers and logs documenting arrival 
of passenger ships and commercial vessels, census books, tax taking records, 
documentation on business women, indentures and licenses, records kept on 
the health of populations and environmental sanitation, lists of naturalized 
voters, militia rolls, opinions of corporation counsel, and printed copies 
of official city documents, ordinances and charters. While there are 
numerous baffling and unexplained gaps in the records, one finds the remains 
of town archives, especially those of Charlestown, Dorchester, Hyde Park and 
Roxbury. In these records one also finds evidence of the eighteenth-century 
evolution of local government's involvement in providing services, regulating 
new commercial endeavors, constructing an urban infrastructure, and raising 
the revenue to support municipal activities. The collection suffers badly 
from a history of being repeatedly moved about and stored in very substandard 
conditions. While theoretically under the control of the City Clerk, the 
material has in recent decades passed beyond the ability of the department 
to provide the immediate and continuing professional care that is essential 
to its preservation. 


Collections at the City Hall offices are, for the most part, 
continuations of series of records in storage at the library. Notable 
exceptions are the U.S. servicemen's discharges, plans for public takings 
and railroad layouts, assignments of wages, urban renewal project filings, 
qualifications for city officials, pole and conduit locations throughout the 
city, chattel mortgages and uniform commercial code statements. A certain 
amount of duplication is evident, especially in regard to City Council 
proceedings. The department also maintains a bulky chronological series of 
noncurrent and current city contracts as part of its filing function. This 
collection, which has no administrative use to the department and consumes a 
large quantity of usable office space, is periodically sent to the library 
for storage. The Clerk regularly requests destruction of contracts after 
the mandatory seven year retention in accordance with state schedules. 
Microfilming has been employed in the past, although the criteria for 
filming and the quality of the effort remain questionable. No inventory or 
finding aid is evident and the filmed collection is rarely used. Recent 
chattel mortgages and commercial code filings have been filmed, for example, 
though their value as a permanent record is dubious and, in addition, the 
department continues to maintain the original volumes on file. A complete 
retrospective set of archival quality microfiche of council proceedings is 
produced regularly as computer output, although changes are only occasionally 
made to the record, and only to very recent records. No files management 
system is in place, and it is clear that logical filing schemes, that would 
improve overall efficiency and save on office space, could be easily devised 
for the department. The type of records maintained by the City Clerk has 
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altered over time making some filings obsolete and others needlessly 
redundant in terms of data collected by other city and state agencies. 


The physical condition of the department's records is poor, and in 
light of the high percentage of archival material, its recover from adverse 
storage conditions is a priority. The physical condition of the material 
stored at the library is of paramount concern. The collection exhibits the 
marks of its turbulent history of mishandling, storage in alternately 
adverse environments of extreme cold and heat, dampness and dryness. 
Exposure to abrasive dirt and harmful airborne chemical cadets have scared 
the collection permanently, a toll that could have been easily avoided if 
the most elementary precautions were in place. Bindings have fallen into 
uniform disrepair, nearly all volumes show signs of damage from mold, tears, 
water or acid damage. Council document files are exposed to leaking water 
and falling plaster -- other ancient records are simply piled roughly and 
miscellaneously in archival storage boxes. The paper has become embrittled 
to the point where microfilming may be the only recourse if the information 
is to be saved for future historical use. Except for materials kept in the 
rare books room, (about 1,700 c.£.), storage conditions for archival records 
is unsatisfactory. The pending rehabilitation of the McKim building where 
the department's collection has been stored will undoubtedly mean yet 
another relocation of these now delicate volumes. 


The records stored in City Hall are in somewhat better overall 
condition, although older materialr are ilso in a precarious physical 
shape. The greatest threat to the records is the lack of Space and the 
unsecured and unidentified filing arrangements. Archival records and 
microfilm need to be stored in environmentally secure quarters. Poor filing 
systems hinder document identification and file integrity of current 
records, which in the long run is a major threat to preservation and 
access. The present City Clerk has shown greater interest in remedying the 
problems that have been inherited by the department, and there is clearly a 
perception that records management and the preservation of the permanent 
public records go hand-in-hand. This sense of public stewardship has kept 
inherited problems from worsening. Although the department is unable to 
improve conditions for material in storage, the department has on occasion 
discretely exercised the right of custodianship in order to prevent 
collections from becoming further alienated or disturbed. 


A rough inventory of records taken in 1965 indicated a more extensive 
collection of archival material than can now be accounted for. What remains 
of the collection has been severely disturbed: old box and volume titles 
have been lost, individual series of records have been broken up, missing 
records cannot be accounted for, and what remains has been dispersed. The 
intellectual recovery of these collections will ultimately depend upon a 
meticulous analysis of content and provenance in order to identify, arrange 
and describe the material sufficiently to make it accessible to the public. 
These records qualify, however, for this kind of professional attention. 

The records of the City Clerk Department are of critical importance to the 
nistory of the City of Boston as items with permenent research, SSL LCLGnc 
artifactual and educational value. They can be expected to form the core of 
a public archives collection and public outreach program. 
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Recommendations 


The following recommendations are suggested for the City Clerk 
Department: 


1) An effort should be made to introduce the essentials of modern 
records and files management to the department, beginning with the 
identification of all filing units including classification schemes, use of 
appropriate labels, retirement of inactive records, creation of standardized 
or central filing systems, and use of in-house disposition schedules 
appropriate to the needs of the department. 


2) Inactive records in storage at the Boston Public Library and City 
Hall should be gathered and placed in a controlled archival environment where 
hey may be made available to the public. The size of this collection after 
disposition of obsolete records will be approximately 2,000 linear feet. 


3) Work should begin immediately to accession, process and inventory 
the archival records now stored at the Library and in City Hall. This step 
is critical before these particular collections can be opened for public 
use. Records need to be boxed and labeled and individual items will need 
surface cleaning and special handling. Stray records of other agencies 
should be returned to parent collections whenever the original file order 
can be recreated. 


4.) A conservation survey should be undertaken at the soonest possible 
date of the pre-1870 historical records of the department to ascertain 
future use of professional conservation treatment and microfilm or 
duplication for those records where the need is critical to save either the 
information or intrinsically valuable documents. The material should be 
properly contained and boxed using only archival quality materials. The 
study should identify priorities, estimate costs, recommend specific 
treatments which the city can support through routine funding channels. 
Outside funding sources should be pursued for securing the preservation of 
part of this historically valuable collection. 


Preliminary and Abridged List of Archival Record Series 


TOWN MEETING MINUTES (1634-1822); MINUTES OF SELECTMEN'S MEETINGS (1634- 
1822); TOWN DOCUMENTS: BOUND PAPERS (1634-1822) and LOOSE FILES (16386-1822) 
and the LEFFINGWELL COLLECTION OF TOWN PAPERS (1638-1796); BOOK OF 
POSSESSIONS OF THE TOWN OF BOSTON (C.1645-1675) and INDEX (1827) and 
TRANSCIPTION (1855); TOWN ACCOUNTS 1674; LISTS OF INDENTURED APPRENTICES 
(1680-1692); LIST OF INHABITANTS (1695); RECORD OF BOSTON DEEDS (1726-1748, 
1773-1805); SELECTMEN'S WARRANTS (1734-1756); INDENTURES OF THE OVERSEERS OF 
THE POOR (1734-1805); PETITION BY TOWNSPEOPLE TO ACCEPT OFFER BY PETER 


FANEUIL TO BUILD A TOWN HALL, (1740); RECORDS OF THE COMMITTEE OF DONATIONS, 
MINUTES, ACCOUNTS AND WASTE BOOKS (1774-1778); PAPERS RELATING TO THE LOSSES 
SUFFERED AT THE BURNING OF CHARLESTOWN BY THE BRITISH TROOPS, (1775-1776, 
1790, 1792, 1833-34,); MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE, INSPECTION 
AND SAFETY, (1776); CENSUS OF THE TOWN OF BOSTON, INHABITED ISLANDS...AND 
TOWNS OF ROXBURY BROOKLINE, DORCHESTER, MILTON, HINGHAM, COHASSET, HULL AND 
CHELSEA, (1790); PETITIONS, ESTIMATES AND MINUTES RELATING TO THE LOSSES AND 
RECOVERY FROM THE 1760 FIRE; SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR RELIEF OF VICTIMS OF THE FIRE 
(1794); CENSUS OF SUFFOLK COUNTY (1810); MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF FINANCE, 
(1812-1822); LIST OF JURORS (1817-1967); CONTRACT REGISTERS (1818-1822, 1856- 
1910); JOURNAL OF THE COMMITTEE ON TOWN AND COUNTY AFFAIRS (1821-1822); CITY 
COUNCIL: PROCEEDINGS INDEXED and DOCUMENTS AND FILINGS (1822-1968); BOARD OF 
ALDERMEN MINUTE BOOKS (1822-1909); COMMON COUNCIL MINUTE BOOKS (1822-1919); 
CLERK OF COMMITTEES FOR COMMON COUNCIL: DOCUMENT AND FILINGS (1822-1910) ane 
DOCKET BOOKS (1877-1908); SPECIAL COMMITTEES, MINUTE BOOKS (1823-1893); 
VICTUALERS LICENSES (1829-1831, 1852-1877, 1868); CHATTEL MORTGAGES AND 
INDEX (1833-1958); CHARTERS AND ORDINANCES (1834-1947 with gaps); CITY OF 
BOSTON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS [PRINTED], (1842-1966); PAYROLL REGISTERS (1837-1870 
with gaps); BOARD OF ALDERMAN, COMMITTEE DOCKET BOOKS (1837-1840, 1874-1876); 
INCORPORATIONS OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES (1841-1890); SHIP ARRIVAL REGISTER AND 
PASSENGER LIST (1846-1847); LISTS OF LICENSED INNHOLDERS (1852-1878); 
RAILROAD PLANS (1853-1911); OATHS FOR ELECTED OFFICIALS (1858-1984); 
MILITARY SERVICE RECORDS [HONOR ROLL] (1861-1865); CERTIFICATES OF MARRIED 
WOMEN DOING BUSINESS UNDER A SEPARATE ACCOUNT (1862-1974) and INDEX (1861- 
1931), with geps); LISTS OF NATURALIZED VOTERS (1864-1868); ASSIGNMENTS OF 
WAGES (1865-1966 with gaps) and INDEX (1865-1964); OUTGOING CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE CLERK OF COMMITTEES (1866-1901, with gaps); ELECTION RETURNS (1867- 
1894); SCRAPBOOK: THE WORLD PEACE JUBILEE, BOSTON, (1872); LIENS ON SHIPS 
(1874-1980, with gaps) and INDEX (1874-1980); LICENSES AND PERMITS FOR 
THEATRICAL EXHIBITIONS, PUBLIC SHOWS AND PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS (1883-1896); 
BOSTON MUNICIPAL REGISTER (1889-1977); CITY COUNCIL DEBATES AND HEARINGS 
(1888-1922 with gaps); DECISIONS MADE BY THE VIEWERS OF FENCES (1889-1919): 
MINUTES OF THE TRANSIT COMMISSION (1891-1949); INDEX TO ASSIGNMENTS FOR THE 
BENEFITS OF CREDITORS (1897-1942); PHYSICIANS CERTIFICATES (1917-1985); THE 
CITY RECORD (1918-1966 with gaps); BUSINESS CERTIFICATES (1907-77) and 
DECLARATIONS OF TRUSTS (1920-77) and INDEX TO CERTIFICATES AND DECLARATIONS 
(1907-1977); APPOINTMENTS OF CITY OFFICIALS (1908- ); UTILITY POLE LOCATIONS 
(1911-1983); QUALIFICATIONS FOR CITY OFFICIALS (1914-1963); REGISTER OF 
LIENS ON BUSINESS BY THE CITY (1914-1976); UNITED STATES SERVICEMEN'S 
DISCHARGES (1920-1952); CHANGES OF PARTY ENROLLMENT (1926-1954); INDEX TO 
CONSTABLES (1928- ); CONSOLIDATED GRANTOR INDEX-MORTGAGES AND TAX LIENS 
(1934-1973); CLOSING OUT SALES STATEMENTS AND INVENTORY (1938- ); REGISTER 
OF POLITICAL COMMITTEE RETURNS AND INDIVIDUAL RETURNS FOR ELECTIONS LOST =s a 
NOTICES OF MEETINGS OF BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS (1969-1977); CITY SEALS: 
CHARLESTOWN, WEST ROXBURY AND HYDE PARK Greist) 


Annexed Town and City Records. Series similar to those listed above occur 


for Dorchester, Charlestown, Hyde Park, and to a lesser extent for Brighton, 
Roxbury and West Roxbury. 


wey, 


Church Records. MINUTES, PROPRIETOR'S DEEDS, ACCOUNTS, and occasionally 
MEMBERSHIP REGISTERS of the following churches: Berkeley Street Church 
(1888-1905); Brattle Street Church (c.1678-1871); Bulfinch Street. Church 
(1836-1863); First Universalist Church (1854-1864); Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church (1863-1881); Hanover Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
(1802-1972); Harvard Church, Charlestown (1815-1906); Hollis Street Church 
(1809-1887); New North Church (1714-1877); New South Society (1715-1868) ; 
Second Baptist Church (1742-1787); Twelfth Congregational (1822-1858) ; “ie 
Church of the Unity, Unitarian, (1857-1899); West Church [The Lynde St. 
Church] (1737-1894). 
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ELECTION DEPARTMENT 


The City of Boston is one of fifteen Massachusetts municipalities in 
which election functions are performed by a separate election department, 
that is, independent of the city clerk's office. Departmental functions 
include voter registration; certification of nomination petitions; 
compilation of local census and resident: lists; operation of polling piaces; 
and the tallying and analysis of election results. In providing these 
functions for the city's 252 precincts, the Election department accumulates 
a considerable quantity of records. The department currently stores a total 
noncurrent collection of 1,350 cubic feet of filed or boxed records and 
3,200 volumes. 


Inactive noncurrent records are stored in five locations: the main 
office, basement storage rooms in City Hall, and 26 Court Street, the voting 
machine unit located at 300 Frontage Road, and at a West Roxbury recreation 
center. Only those noncurrent records that are frequently referred to, or 
that belong to a series which the department does not wish to break up (e.g. 
voter registration cards), are retained in the main office, where floor space 
is very limited at this time, (the department is scheduled to move to larger 
office space in the near future). Personnel try to keep ahead of the flow 
of documentation by utilizing state disposition guidelines. Nevertheless, 
the department's numerous printed forms, supplies and election equipment 
compete for space with records that must be kept for a minimum period of two 
years or more. Severe space limitations require the department to use dead 
storage areas, which they view as inadequate, for the retention of the bulk 
of their inactive records. 


The department's record-keeping functions are relatively straight- 
forward and, therefore, there are few Management problems outside of the 
need for systems of storage and disposition. About a dozen principal 
records series are produced by Elections, of which five have permanent 
archival value. These are: the master voter lists, the registrar's 
enrollment books (1896-) and affadavits, the master resident Pistdomthe 
voter registration index cards and the board minutes. Among the older 
records are closed series of registered women voters from 1888, registers of 
naturalized voters from 1864, registers of voters for the town of Hyde Park 
from 1877. The archival material amounts to about 3,000 volumes and 330 
cubic feet. In contrast to the high percentage of archival material in the 
bound records, a large quantity -- approximately 65 percent -- of the 
retired and noncurrent material has a temporary status, e.g.: registrar's 
working copy of voters lists (the "ringbooks"), the police listing of 
residents, the clerk's or warden's voters lists, supplementary (late) voters 
lists, canvass sheets on election returns, tally sheets, nomination 
petitions, nomination certificate books, changes of enrollment, census 
returns, absentee voter records, clerk's memoranda books and administrative 
records. (There are another half dozen smaller series of housekeeping 
records that are kept temporarily within the main office.) 


Because the accumulation of records occurs according to a predictable 
timetable that coincides with biennial elections, the timely disposition of 
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records is a matter of practical concern to the department. The numerous 
lists and returns generated in a single election account for the bulk of the 
temporary storage, which has a required retention of two years: (tally 
sheets, canvass sheets, clerk's memoranda books, warden's books, nomination 
petitions -- except those for the mayor's election which are retained for 
four years). Census returns are destroyed in accordance with state statute 
after two years. Much of this information is also abstracted in public 
document number ten, the department's annual report. Because the department 
is often used by the public and city officials as a reference source, 
obsolete material is sometimes held onto for periods longer than they are 
legally required to do so. Canvass sheets, for example, are retained for up 
to twelve years as source material for election analysis. Another often 
used reference source are the police books which are used for verification 
purposes by the Assessing Department and Veteran's Affairs. The department 
finds it useful to retain the police books for a period of five years. In 
any event, departmental personnel are rarely in a position to rid themselves 
of obsolete records in a satisfactory or timely manner. 


The department saw great benefit to having a system by which files 
could be clearly identified and stored according to a logical arrangement 
pattern. Such a system would encourage the implementation of disposition 
schedules and quicker, efficient retrieval of information. The present 
arrangement is ill-defined, chiefly because of the physical space 
limitations and the lack of staff trained to reference old and often 
unfamiliar documentation. Current records are generally stored on site for 
two to three years and then destroyed or transferred to the basement room or 
to the Frontage Road or West Roxbury site. The basement room is used to 
store not only recently retired records, but also several hundred volumes of 
such older materials as minutes of Board of Election Commissioner's 
meetings, nineteenth-century indexes to lists of naturalized voters, and 
registrar's enrollment books. Obviously, those inactive records that are 
kept in City Hall have a far greater use than those stored off-site, 
especially insofar as they allow the staff to respond to interdepartmental 
and public requests for resident lists and analytical data on election 
results. Still, because there is no systematic arrangement and description 
scheme, the department is unable to accommodate the variety and quantity of 
administrative and public requests. An average of two governmental requests 
per week are submitted to the department for access to old information or 
inactive records under its control. Another 200 inquiries are received per 
year from the public. These are referred to other sources because access to 
original records cannot be adequately supervised. The department would 
prefer to see its inactive records brought together, organized and made 
available to the public under appropriate archival conditions. 

Approximately 2300 square feet of space is now used to store inactive and 
noncurrent records. 


Personnel, who reference and manage the records, are severely 
restricted by unsatisfactory storage and retrieval options. The lack of 
centralized storage is a major problem for the department. The election 
records (i.e. canvass sheets, census records, residency and voters lists, 
warden's books, affadavits, etc.) that are stored at Frontage Road (about 
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125 cu.ft.) and at the W. Roxbury site (from 150-200 cu.ft.) are inaccessible 
and too remote to review regularly for disposition purposes. The older 
records are divided between City Hall and the Court Street site, and both of 
these collections are virtually impossible to use because of the very poor 
condition of the area and the lack of supervision. These physical 
impediments to access are exacerbated by the lack of a finding aid or 
inventory. The master indexing tool, which has archival value in itself, is 
the voter registration card file. The file was at one time divided into 
active and inactive subseries. The inactive cards, which linked the user to 
the enrollment registers by way of a name index, were erroneously misjudged 
as obsolete and discarded at the time that the department moved from old 
city hall in 1968. 


The voter registration cards are a critically important record of 
access and verification for the department. They were originally designed 
to serve as an alphabetical index and to verify signatures. These primary 
administrative values were expanded when the cards evolved into a central 
reference source for current and historical information as they often came 
to include not only name, address, age, and date of registration, but date 
and place of birth, date of naturalization, court or place of naturalization, 
age, and changes in residence. The cards also refer back to the enrollment 
registers, (now affadavits), where this information exists in a chronological 
arrangement. Since 1972, the registration cards have been standardized and 
are now produced as computer output, which is managed by the cicy's MIS 
division. The series dates back to about 1900 and amounts to 352 cu.ft. The 
staff estimates that up to 25 percent of the cards qualify for retirement to 
an inactive index file. This is, however, a time-consuming process that 
requires verification of death or removal from the voters rolls. Because of 
the permanent value of the cards and the previous incident when the cards 
were destroyed, departmental officials were understandably reluctant to 
break the series, even though they fully realize the need to reduce the 
active files, and improve file access. Ifa professionally-run archival 
repository were available, (as opposed to a dead storage arrangement), the 
department would be reassured to proceed with reorganization of this 
important record series. Future purging of the card file would be greatly 
facilitated if full advantage were taken of the automated data. It would be 
a wise investment for a city records program to investigate the advantages 
of computer output microfiche for the post-1971 cards as well as 
retrospective microfilming for the inactive files. 


The staff is keenly aware of the problems caused by inefficient 
storage and retrieval. It is perhaps because the record-keeping functions 
of the department are notably uncomplicated and are capable of operating 
with a minimum of disruption that the solutions to records problems are 
eagerly embraced. The accumulation rate for the Election Department is, by 
illustration, rather predictable. Some 60 oversize books of voter 
affidavits alone can be compiled in an average year, though the figure may 
increase to as many as a hundred in mayoral and presidential election 
years. Voters, police and resident lists (record and use copy) add some 210 
volumes pex two year period. Boxed and filed records accumulate at the rate 
of 50 to 60 cubic feet per two year period, (this figure does not include 
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ten-year state census returns). Surplus residency and supplementary voter 
lists, which are held temporarily after distribution, account for another 

350 cu.ft. The impact of this steady accumulation can be easily offset by 
imposing a set of consistent procedures for: identifying and boxing record 
series, creating specific schedules, and establishing records transfer and 
retrieval routines. 


The Elections Department employs electronic data processing to produce 
the master voting lists as well as the voter registration card file. Since 
the introduction of the automated system in the late 1970s, some 150,000 
names have been placed on magnetic tape from which hard (paper) copy and 
microfiche cards are produced. The fiche cards are nonpermanent diazo 
prints that are retained for a three year period for the purpose of 
providing in-house verification of voter registration. The department does 
not receive the negatives and does not at this time view the fiche as an 
alternative medium for permanent retention or security copy. 


At the present time, the department relies on its on-line systems and 
micrographics capabilities for data processing and verification purposes 
only. The implications of this technology for on-line information retrieval 
and future records retention have yet to be examined. Until that time 
comes, however, the Elections Department has correctly viewed its legal 
responsibility to maintain the record copy in usable permanent form, that 
is, in hard copy. Nevertheless, the potential savings of an on-line 
micrographics program are considerable. City records management staff would 
be advised to assist the department in appraising the on-line and manual 
systems for future archival applications. The use of affadavit forms, 
on-line information retrieval, and the relatively uncomplicated registration 
process of recent years will make the signature verification function of the 
registration cards obsolete. Thus, the possibility of converting from a 
manual indexing system to automated indexing with microfiche backup of the 
file is well worth investigating. 


The Election Department is a good example of a city agency that places 
considerable weight on its charge to maintain accurate and accessible public 
records, but that finds itself restricted from fully or effectively carrying 
out those responsibilities. The department now utilizes every last niche of 
available space for storage. It has had to turn, as other departments have 
done, to the last resort of using structural ceiling beams and egress 
corridors for storage. There is insufficient space to rotate records and 
nonrecord material, which means that records, forms and supplies often 
occupy adjacent shelf space in a system that can even puzzle the staff. The 
security of the storage varies: election returns are fairly well protected; 
inactive and archival records receive minimal protection on-site; storage 
conditions for archival and temporary records located off-site fail to meet 
state standards for adequate safety from theft, fire or other disasters. 
Alleviating the cramped storage conditions -- a necessary first step -- will 
have only passing effect if the contributing factors are not addressed. 
Record-keeping and storage problems will recur with regularity until such 
time as the department can obtain ths human and logistical support services 
of a records management and archival program. 


Recommendations 
astommencations 


The following recommendations are offered for the purpose of 
identifying specific areas of need in the Elections Department. 


1.) Noncurrent and inactive records of a temporary retention period 
should be transferred to a supervised records center where the materials 
will be inventoried and identified for rapid retrieval. Approximately 800 
cubic feet should be set aside for temporary storage for this department. 


2.). Inactive permanent records should be gathered and placed ina 
city archives. Approximately 3,000 oversize volumes and 250 cubic feet 
could be accessioned immediately, requiring an estimated 425 linear feet of 
storage (about 100 1.f. of material would be eligible for transfer after 
further analysis). These records will attract the interest and attention of 
researchers from the start, and, therefore, an early priority 
of an archives program would be to arrange and inventory the collection 
sufficiently to allow public access at the earliest possible time. 


3.) A study should be made of the benefits of micrographics 
applications in order to reduce total volume. Parts of the inactive 
collection, including card files and enrollment books, have a significant 
historical value that merits use of preservation microfilming. Precautions 
should be taken to secure the back-up copy of more recent documentation on 
computer ou~put microfilm. The master negative of voters lists should be 
located and retired to off-site vault storage. 


4.) The department needs to have in-house records retention schedules 
developed that are specific to its record-keeping practices. Guidelines 
would be expected for the identification, standard packing, and transfer of 
records to a central off-site location. Disposition of certain record 
series could be done directly by the department as part of a pre-transfer 
routine for other records. Such routines and disposal activities could be 
efficiently conducted by coordinating city-wide records personnel and state 
public records supervisors. “- 
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HEALTH AND HOSPITALS DEPARTMENT 
[Boston City Hospital] 


The Department of Health and Hospitals is the central administrative 
unit under which Boston City Hospital (BCH), the Mattapan and Long Island 
Chronic Disease hospitals, and the several units of the Community Health 
Services division operate. Boston City Hospital is the largest of these 
agencies, and it provides central record-keeping services for many of the 
administrative and fiscal functions of the other hospitals. For this reason 
our survey focused primarily on BCH, which is of a size and complexity that 
limited the scope of the analysis to general conditions rather than detailed 
processes. An on-site review of key departments, as well as interviews and 
results from a questionnaire, indicate a considerable need to address basic 
archival and records management concerns, which have a grave and vital impact 
on the city's resources considered from the viewpoint of efficient management 
of hospital operations and historical preservation. 


These concerns include the absence of the following elementary 
characteristics of records administration that large record-creating 
institutions of the public sector can ill afford to do without: 


* formal policies, guidelines and manuals on the disposition of 
administrative, fiscal, medical and patient records; 

* application of standard procedures for internal control of 
documentation, that is in the keeping, handling, retrieval, 
placement and supervision of hospital records exclusive of patient 
records; 

* central storage where records may be supervised, maintained and 
retrieved efficiently for administrative, legal or fiscal use; 

* professional staff charged with the coordination of appraisal, 
disposition, transfer, arrangement and description of inactive 
records; 

* systems for protecting the archival integrity of automated files, 
including the use of standard micrographic operations; 

* ongoing assessment of need in access of potential microcomputer 
applications, central files management, and micrographics 
applications. 


The complexity of the hospital's operations has led to a variety of 
informal practices including the massive accumulation of documentation 
stored throughout the buildings, the undocumented destruction of records 
prior to appraisal and administrative review, and the transfer cf public 
records to private repositories. A major and immediate concern is the 
accumulation in unsupervised storage areas of old records that have not been 
periodically reviewed or properly identified. There is strong evidence that 
permanent records of historical value -- a small but very important portion 
of the whole collection -- are mixed in with temporary administrative and 
legal records that have lengthy retention requirements and with records that 
are obsolete and should be destroyed. In the past, whem it became necessary 
to purge these records, personnel were not available to appraise records for 
permanent value or to segregate them before final destruction. 


The departments utilize numerous rooms, basements and corridors within 
the hospital complex to store inactive records. The earliest archival 
documents located by this survey were dated from 1884. These include a 
complete run of Trustees and Board minutes, but only a partially complete 
series of official supporting documents. Official documents (reports, 
correspondence, resolutions, etc.) of the post-1930 period are missing; 
other historical series relating to the actions of the governing bodies are 
scattered unmarked in various locations of the building complex. The bulk 
of the on-site dead storage, distributed throughout a half-dozen unoccupied 
buildings, dates from the last 50 years and is estimated to amount to a 
minimum of 9,200 cubic feet (not including patient records). Inactive 
records placed in dead storage were generally inaccessible because buiidings 
or areas were boarded up and estimates were based on descriptions by staff 
members. These areas include the Sears building, the former resident 
quarters (the swimming pool area), the closed Curley pediatrics wing, the 
Mallory building and the old surgical unit. The majority of this material 
is obsolete, but one would also expect to find key series of permanent long 
term administrative value, including: journals and ledgers, blueprints, 
laboratory and pathology reports, admissions registers, surgery logs, 
personnel records and public relations literature. The location of other 
permanent record series such as annual and special reports, proposals and 
planning documents, memorials, endowments, patient indexes, photographs, 
contributors records, and legal affairs records were either unknown or 
scattered in several locations. The hospital library has gathered a small 
and eclectic collection of historical records, (about 10 cu.ft.), composed 
of occasional reports, memorials, photographs, celebratory and public 
relations literature. 


The use of abandoned buildings to store records, while clearly 
unsatisfactory in terms of facilities and records management, has served, 
nevertheless, to defer planning for archival or operational records 
administration. The scheduled renovation and demolition of these buildings 
in the next few years signals the possibility that the typical pattern of 
overhasty evaluation may occur and, along with it, the destruction of 
records of permanent historical value. Conditions observed during the site 
visit reveal the high probability of damage from flooding, along with the 
extremely poor environment and faulty physical arrangements of records 
stored in these buildings. An added problem is that there are no lists or 
inventories to any of the records stored at either the off-site location or 
in the various abandoned hospital buildings. 


Medical records constitute a key record series for the department. 
While state regulations require that these records be kept for a minimum of 
30 years, the hospital as a teaching institutien has had a tradition of 
keeping them permanently for their historical and medical research value. 
As a result of the tremendous amount of records requiring long term storage, 
the department has contracted for space with a commercial records center at 
the cost of $45,000 per year. Currently the hospital stores almost a million 
file units (folders and volumes) off-site while approximately 150,000 patient 
medical record files (of various proportions) are noused on-site in the 
central records department. There is a partial (but unreliable) index to 
the inactive records in storage; the date span of the collection is reported 


to be from the late nineteenth century to 1972 when the last transfer was 
made. Some of the more recent patient records continue to be recalled for 
use at an average of twice a week. Until recently, the conditions of 
storage were considered unsatisfactory in regard to general maintenance and 
retrieval services. Recent improvements under new facility management are 
expected to lead to a dramatic increase in the cost of storage. Thus, 
hospital administrators will be making critical disposition decisions 
regarding both patient and other uninventoried records. (Microfilming of 
certain file subseries is being considered; no provisions for conducting 
prior historical appraisal or review were reported. ) 


Interviews with administrative staff of the hospital indicated that 
there is widespread concern to introduce improved systems in the following 
areas: retrieval of inactive records (especially for litigational purposes), 
development of specific retention schedules and disposition policies, 
(especially for fiscal records duplicated in other city departments), 
guidance on and use of micrographics services, (especially for voluminous 
records where there is recurring need for access), and protection for vital 
and historical documentation, (particularly corporate minutes and documents 
and engineering records). Given the enormous quantity of records and 
variety of retention requirements for hospital records, it would be entirely 
appropriate to recommend that the department supplement personnel in the 
medical (patient) records section with staff who would extend records 
management principles to administrative, fiscal and clinical files as well 
perhaps as the records of other city hospitals and health. At the very 
least, present staff should receive the supplementary services of a 
city-wide program that could assist the department in developing 
comprehensive policies and manuals. Such a program would establish criteria 
for maintaining current files, indexing and retrieving inactive records, 
securing storage and transfer of permanent records, and implementing 
specific retention and destruction schedules for all departmental records. 
An analysis and appraisal of materials stored off-site would allow a notable 
reduction in the volume of stored records without sacrificing the 
opportunity to determine their value as unique historical data or their 
suitability for transfer to film. (This is especially true of nonpatient 
records and all medical records dating before 1956.) Several units would 
also benefit from an analysis of recording and indexing practices that could 
enhance present automated applications. On-line information systems and 
computer output copy offer the potential for greatly increasing the ability 
to retrieve information and to save tremendously on storage costs. In terms 
of the management of automated records, it is worth remembering that the 
degree of benefit is directly related to the preparation and analysis time 
that precedes the installation of systems. 


The sheer volume of the city's health records argues for a coordinated 
approach. Each hospital may be expected to have a records liaison staff 
person who, at the very least, would implement schedules and coordinate the 
development of administrative policies. Our survey returns and interviews 
from three of four units of Health and Hospitals (i.e. Boston City Hospital, 
Long Isiand Chronic Disease Hospital and Community Health Services) indicates 
that there is widespread concern over retention and disposition practices and 
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storage. Returns from these three units indicate a minimum of 26,000 c.f. 
of records kept in office and storage (not including off-site storage). 
Standard formulas suggest that up to 16,000 c.f. of this material is 
inactive and that a considerable percentage of it is obsolete. The fact is, 
however, that without a systematic program of assessment and records 
analysis, there is no way of knowing just how large these department's 
records are in quantity or how complex the solution is for steady reduction, 
organization and efficient storage. There is little doubt, however, that 
less costly methods can be obtained than are presently in place. 


Recommendations 


1.) With the assistance of city records management personnel and a 
department-wide records analyst, the department should undertake an analysis 
of record-keeping and filing systems of chief record creating divisions. 

The assessment would exam the frequency of in-house use, extent of 
duplication, and the identification of noncurrent records that could be 
temporarily stored for retrieval and final disposition. The aim of the 
analysis would be to produce specific records schedules, make central files 
recommendations, and produce guidelines on disposition and micrographics 
that would be useful to individual department heads and officials. 


2.) In conjunction with a city-wide records program, and with the 
cooperation of outside special funding sources, an effort should commence at 
the earliest time to locate and collect all records of permanent 
administrative and historical value to be transferred to a supervised 
archival facility. This process will require an in-depth survey and 
appraisal of inactive records including the review of early patient records 
to determine a disposition policy responsive to the various research 
interests of the professional community. The historical value of this 
material should be brought to the attention of granting agencies that would 
be attracted to helping in the development of an archive on the city's 
involvement in providing health services. 


3.) An examination should be made regarding the potential use of 
microfilm to reduce the bulk of permanent financial records, patient files 
and administrative records. Microfilm can be a cost-effective alternative 
to the expense of on-site or commercial records storage. The department 
might also investigate the use of computer output microfiche for managing 
the massive quantities of administrative, patient, radiological, laboratory 
and fiscal records. 


4.) A feasibility study should be conducted to determine the cost 
effectiveness of using a municipal records center for future centralized 
storage of inactive hospital records, including secure storage for 
confidential record series of patient records. The analysis of medical 
records should include identification of term of retention and transfer 
procedures that guarantee a subsequent final disposition. City records 
staff should assist in developing filing systems that encourage physical 
differentiation of series with divergent retention requirements. 
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INSPECTIONAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


The Inspectional Services Department is comprised of at least nine 
operational units: Administration, Building division, Environmental Health, 
Housing Inspection division, Weights and Measures division, the Committee on 
Licenses, the Zoning Commission, the Board of Appeal and the Board of 
Examiners. The department has its origins with the establishment of the 
Building Department in 1871, and it is this department and its functions 
that remains at the core of the regulatory work of the present agency. 

Among the agencies that came within the direct or indirect operation of the 
Building Department were the Board of Appeal (est. 1907), Board of Examiners 
(est. 1912), Committee on Licenses (est. 1954), Beacon Hill Architectural 
Commission (est. 1955), and the Zoning Commission (est. 1924). In 1975 the 
Building Department was reorganized and absorbed with other city agencies 
into the consolidated unit known as Inspectional Services. Among the other 
agencies were the Housing Inspection Department, (est. 1885), and the 
Weights and Measures Division. 


At the time of this survey, the Inspectional Services Department housed 
records in three principal locations: in its offices at Boston City Hall and 
152 North Street and in storage at the Boston Public Library and 26 Court 
Street [Since this survey the department moved to leased office space at 
1010 Massachusetts Avenue.] The total noncurrent and archival collections 
of the department amount to 2,142 cubic feet of filed and boxed documents, 
200 unboxed bound volumes, 76,000 aperture cards of microfilm, and 10,000 
rolls of building plans and street plans comprised of approximately 150,000 
blueprints, bluelines, vellums and tissues. These records (excluding 
current office files) occupy a total of 1,300 square feet at Boston City 
Hall and 5,100 square feet at the Boston Public Library 


The earliest documents held by the department date from 1834, however, 
an unusually large part of the collection postdates 1968. Large numbers of 
older records (pre-1968) were destroyed when the department moved into the 
new City Hall in 1968. Exceptions to this large-scale housecleaning are 
twentieth-century documents found in the master permits and document files 
and the accompanying plans and drawings of the Building Division. Recently 
retired records (i.e. 1969-1982) are kept in close proximity to the office 
of origin. The Enforcement Division continues to keep in its office area 
closed case files dating back to 1972. A move to new headquarters after 
this survey took place resulted in the unauthorized destruction of over 20 
cubic feet of permanent records dating as far back as 1911, including 
photographs, administrative files, master plumbers and journeymen's 
registers and log books. Large quantities of other records were also 
hastily destroyed without inventory or approval from the state supervisor of 
public records. 


The divisions of Housing Inspection and Environmental Health were 
(until recently) storing their inactive records in the hallways, office 
éreas, and beasement of 152 North Street. Records retrieval is extremely 
difficult and time consuming as files are scattered throughout the building. 


Boxed materials are stacked too high for ordinary use and the careless 
recycling of boxes has resulted in mislabeling. The Environmental Health 
Division, which moved from North Street to City Hall in 1985, has not 
exercised active physical custody over its noncurrent records at North 
Street, resulting in damage to unattended and poorly stored records and the 
misplacement of several series of permanent records. The Appeal, Examiners 
and Inspection divisions store their inactive records in three City Hall 
storage closets that are also used to store supplies and miscellaneous 
office equipment. Access to these records is hindered by the absence of 
identifying labels and the nonsequential stacking of boxes. [Many of the 
inactive records of the divisions were also purged at the time of the recent 
move to new office space. ] 


Management 


The lack of storage, disposition management, and retrieval systems, 
together with a recurring need for access to older records has led to 
eccentric practices of retaining some semi-active files as separate file 
series and interfiling others with active records. The result is a 
difficult retrieval process. The Housing Inspection Division, where 
noncurrent files are boxed and stacked without shelving in offices, hallways 
and corners, receives up to half a dozen requests per week for access to 
these older files. Other inactive files of the Building, Enforcement and 
Legal divisions have been placed in dead storage, making them viztually 
irretrievable. Although the staff asserted that the latter records have ar 
on-going reference and administrative value, the remoteness of the record 
has impeded departmental retrieval and, therefore, by extension, public 
access. 


The administrative need to retain the building permit and violation 
files of the Building and Housing Inspection divisions is compounded by the 
rapid increase in public use of the documents. While the Mayor's Management 
Review Committee observed a lack of efficient data management systems in ail 
divisions, the lack of efficient records and archival management was 
identified as being a major deficiency in the administration of these two 
divisions. The Committee's comments describe in detail the features of a 
major record-keeping problem: 


The Building Division manages over 8,000 building permits per year 
involving over 35,000 inspections and resulting in a massive volume of 
data. The Division, however, operates on an archaic manual system. 

The Division maintains over 90,000 files (or jackets) on each 
individual property in the City. The files have not been reproduced or 
microfilmed and are available to the public upon request. Accordingly, 
files are often lost or altered. It is not surprising that material 
recently subpoenaed by federal prosecutors from these files was found 
to be missing. 

Jacket information, as well as most inspection reports, are 
completed manuaily and are often illegible. ...the permit application 
has been [only] partially computerized...Thus it is almost impossible 
to correlate or cross check information. (City of Boston: Mayor's 
Mangement Review Committee, p.X-13f) 
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The breakdown of the Building Division's manual System, although 
inefficient in a era of automated Systems, was accelerated in the most 
recent decade by a sustained period of building and development in the city 
at virtually the same time that Proposition 2 1/2 forced a staffing cutback 
that directly affected the clerical upkeep of the files. Coincidentally, 
the public demand for access has grown rapidly as a result of a heightened 
interest in historical preservation, building restoration, and research in 
the built environment of the city's residential neighborhoods, making 
management of the document files an unwieldy administrative burden. 


The Management Review Committee's recommendation to introduce microfilm 
and automate the documentation process of the Building Division, while a 
major step in the right direction, serves to raise a number of questions 
over precisely what needs to be filmed, how the material will be selected 
and prepared for filming, what will become of the original documentation, 
how rolls of film will be internally documented and self-indexed, what type 
of film will be used for permanent copy, how the film will be secured and 
housed, and the provisions that will be made to assure public access. 
Without some preliminary planning, the difficulties now associated with 
using the paper files will be repeated on film at a rather large cost. The 
evident problems that the department presently has in caring for the 
collection of vital records it already has on microfilm offer little promise 
that this quarter of a million dollar project will result ina lasting or 
optimal investment in the future care of and access to the permit 
collection. 


While the building permit and documents file had in the past offered 
centralized file control over key documentation, (permit applications, 
reviews, examinations, inspection reports, complaints and violations), 
successive departmental reorganizations and relocations have brought about a 
Situation where files are now distributed throughout divisional offices and 
Storage rooms. Storage areas have no formal designation as temporary or 
permanent record centers. As a result, central files no longer exist for 
some units, and others have let existing systems fall into disorder. The 
functional connection among the individual filing units that generate the 
division's files is not reflected in the way the records are being kept. 
The department, nevertheless, tends to follow a standard practice of 
arranging its files alphabetically by street name and within that category 
by number. There are a few exceptions: the Board of Appeal arranges its 
files by case number which is cross indexed by name while the Board of 
Examiners uses an alphabetic name system. In each instance the arrangement 
scheme appears to suit the particular need of the division to add to and 
retrieve from the active files, although interviews with clerical staff 
Suggest that there seems to be considerable room for improving the 
efficiency of these operations as well. 


The permanent administrative and historical value of the records of the 
Building Division has been persistently misunderstood by departmental 
personnel. The failure to plan for adequate records storage space in 1968, 
when the department moved to new quarters in City Hall, ied the 
administration to destroy large quantities of inactive records before 
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appraisal. Important record series were destroyed at this time due to an 
excessively narrow and unsupportable interpretation of public records law. 
It is also apparent that both inadequate appraisal criteria and a lack of 
standard record schedules gave license to individual department heads, who 
in this case made uninformed, perhaps negligent, disposition decisions 
without public review or comment. State disposition files show that 
departmental officers have been notably injudicious in failing to recognize 
the historical and vital administrative value of certain public records. 
The sole criteria used to appraise inactive records in this department has 
been their immediate and obvious value to the current administrative 
operation of the department. Where records have been retained for other 
reasons it has been because outside parties have interceded or dead storage 
space was available. Among the records that have been destroyed or 
alienated in the past include collections that were described on general 
lists as: Records of the Board of Appeals (1899-1922); Building Permit 
Files (1871-1898); Applications and Inspector's Books with Drawings, 
(1881-1903); Street Improvement Records (1938-1962); Assessed Betterments 
(1867-1883); the Records of the Planning Division (n.d. given); Records of 
the Coconut Grove Fire (1941); Records of Fires and Accidents (1929-1952); 
Glass Photographic Plates (1916); and Personnel Records (1915-1954). 
Clearly, the department heads who approved the blanket destruction of these 
records and similar important collections were, unlike their predecessors, 
poorly equipped to make judgments affecting the public trust in matters of 
the community's historical resources and vital government documentation. As 
late as 1976, the department requested permission to cestroy part of the 
vital building plan collection, a request that was fortunately denied by a 
more astute state records administration. Records that survived the 
wholesale housecleaning were stowed away in substandard conditions in the 
basements of the old city hail annex. The plan collection was transferred 
to the Boston Public Library in 1978. 


Off-site storage at the Boston Public Library amounts to 5,100 square 
feet of space that is used to house a minimum of 150,000 municipal building 
plans; 1,190 street plans; 135 bound volumes with plans tipped in; 69,000 
index cards; and 170 cubic feet of boxed records. The latter consists of 
noncurrent inactive records: "take-down" building files, closed legal fiies, 
electrical, plumbing, and gas-fitting permits, daily inspectors' reports, 
violation notices, and miscellaneous archival records from antecedent 
agencies. The building plans, which span the decades between 1910 and 1980, 
are the most historically significant body of records. The rolled plans are 
housed in 1,058 bins constructed of wood. A typical bin holds between forty 
and two hundred sets of plans and measures 32"x 20"x 28". Each bin is 
separately numbered. Access to the building plans is by bin number which is 
indicated on the building plan and usually on the outside of the jackets 
containing building applications and permits, (the document files are 
presently kept by the Building division at City Hall). An index to the plan 
books is held by the library's fine arts department; there is no independent 
index to the individual sets of plans. The task of searching for a 
particular plan is lengthy, awkward and detrimental to the existing physical 
arrangement. In those instances where the the bin number is correctly 
identified through the documents file, one must examine each roll in the bin 


until the desired set is discovered, This is a time consuming operation as 
the bin may hold up to 200 sets of plans. The potential for disrupting the 
plans' original order is great as the bin numbers are not indicated on the 
plans, but only on their wrappings. If the plan becomes separated from its 
wrapping, there is no way to determine its original location. Such a 
Situation developed while the plans were in storage at 26 Court Street wraLt 
continues to be a problem as the cullection is increasingly used, copied, 
and borrowed by city workers and the public while partially supervised by 
only a very few volunteers. 


Custodial supervision of the collection after its move from Court 
Street was assumed by the Public Library's building division. Twenty to 
thirty requests are received by the library and/or the department per week 
and those researchers who qualify are given access to the material, which is 
made available by appointment one day a week. The public is allowed to 
search and retrieve plans. Until 1984 personnel of the Inspectional 
Services Department processed these requests, but a reduction in staffing 
and the increased demand for use’ of the collection have led the department 
to discontinue direct oversight. There is no doubt that some plans have 
been stolen, others borrowed and not returned, and numerous other plans 
unfiled or misfiled yet to be rediscovered. The transfer of the building 
plans to the library without departmental provisions for continuing 
maintenance and support service illustrates poignantly the lack of 
managerial control and a remarkable misunderstanding of the responsibilities 
of public officials regarding thelr custodial obligations under M.G.L. 
Chapter 66, sections 7 and 17. 


While some attempt has been made in the Building Division to follow 
records schedules issued by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for local 
records, there is a noticeable lack of policy and management over both 
inactive and active files. Building permits, applications, inspection 
certificates, and plans are retained for the life of the building. Records 
relating to buildings no longer standing ("take-downs") are occasionally 
purged from the files and placed in dead storage. Other record series that 
are deemed permanent by divisional heads include parts of the legal case 
files generated by the Enforcement and Legal Divisions and all records from 
the Board of Examiners. There is no evidence that these files are 
Systematically reviewed for disposition. The Board of Examiners records 
were considered by divisional staff to be too confidential to permit 
examination by the survey team. All other records are retained for a period 
of approximately seven years, except personnel records which are destroyed 
twenty years after date of retirement. Employment history documents are not 
retained. The Administrative division is unique in that it generally 
attempts to follow the state's retention schedules, though the schedules do 
not cover all of the extensive records kept by the division. Personnel of 
other divisions were unaware until the survey of state retention 
‘requirements. Thus, there is a wide variety of individualized retention 
practices, all of which are unwritten and informal. 


The Building Inspection Division operates a microfilming program 
utilizing one combination microfilm camera and developer and one reader/ 
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printer. The program began in 1979 at the same time that document tracking 
was computerized. The Inspectional Services Department chose micrographics 
as an alternative to storing full-scale drawings. Microfilm copies are made 
of all plans submitted for examination and approval as part of the 
application procedure for building permits. Plans are filmed and placed 
into aperture cards in one operation. The cards are retained by the 
department and the plans returned to the original owners. No security copy 
or duplicate is made except in instances when copies are required by the 
Boston Fire Department. As of midyear 1986, some 77,000 aperture cards had 
been produced. The filmed drawings are identified by a street designation, 
which is hand written in impermanent ink on the first card only. The set is 
filed alphabetically by street, separated when necessary from other drawings 
by the elastic band that is used to bundle them together. The cards are not 
cross-referenced to the permit application forms, and an observation of the 
process indicated that quality control over results was not part of the 
exercise. The microfilming operation, from exposure, to identification, to 
storage of film, is slipshod: it lacks procedural routines and appears to 
receive little supervision. [The microfilming operation has recently been 
transferred to vendor service. ] 


Physical Condition 


The physical condition of the department's records is not good. Until 
recently records were kept in the poorest locations. Materials once stored 
in the basement of 152 North Street have been damaged by a broken water pipe 
and by periodic flooding from ground water. Records kept at City Hall, 
while not physically threatened by environmental conditions, are scattered 
about and mixed in with office supplies and equipment, thus obscuring their 
identity and preventing periodical review and appraisal. The disorganized 
state in which semi-active and inactive records are kept by the department 
virtually precludes regular disposition. There is little regard for how 
records are kept once they arrive in storage: standard containers are not 
used, records are indiscriminately stacked (regardless of location in office 
or dead storage), and there is often little physical distinction between 
public records and useless scrap. 


A far greater problem concerns the building plans stored at the Boston 
Public Library. Plans are showing signs of deterioration brought on by age, 
storage methods, and inadequate preventative care. Older plans glued to 
cloth backings are crumbling away while others tear easily when laid out. 
Original drawings are either folded and tipped into books or stored rolled 
in harmful acidic wrapping paper. In addition the wooden storage bins 
contain resins that migrate to the documents, offsetting any advantage that 
might be gained by stabilizing the ambient temperature and humidity. 

Because some bins are over packed, plans have a tendency to become torn and 
crushed; other drawings fall to the floor when the bin is disturbed. 
Retrieving and refiling the plans in these conditions has caused 
considerable damage, and the potential for misfiling is unacceptably high. 
Because the plans have long been stored on open shelving, a thick layer of 
corrosive dirt has settled on the entire collection. The effect of a 
history of exposure and unregulated handling is apparent in the condition of 
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the prints, which show evident Signs of fading, discoloration and 
brittleness. In short, the poor condition of the city's building plans 
cannot be overstated in view of their continuing historical, vital and 
recurring administrative value. (The integrity of the permit file, which 
offers the advantage of being controlled by a combination of various records 
and information management procedures, is less threatened than the integrity 
of the plan collection, which is not scheduled for filming.) 


Poor storage conditions deter public access to the plan collection, and 
the facility itself is not conducive to research use. There are no work 
tables, routine circulation controls, or other basic accommodations. The 
area is very poorly lit and ventilated, and is suffused with the constant 
and almost oppressive noise of air conditioning equipment. This is not in 
the least a reflection of the Public Library's standards of care, nor is the 
present situation without its positive aspects. The environmental 
conditions under which the plans are stored are stable and the area is 
relatively fire-resistant. Volunteers and members of the staff have gone to 
considerable lengths to arrange aid store the collection and make it 
somewhat more accessible to the public. It is important to remember that 
the attic area was not originally designed for this type of storage. The 
library staff's care of the collection has been highly commendable in view 
of the tenuous nature of their custodial responsibility and the limited 
space and financial resources under which they operate. 


Recommendations 
ASC VbmMenagatlons 


A central problem for the Inspectional Services Department is the need 
to organize systematic processes for efficient management of information as 
records, and to do so with the prospect of using innovative technology to 
supplement traditional managerial methods. The loss of information on one 
division's set of computer tapes because the obsolete tapes could not be 
compiled to fit into a newer system purchased just a few years later is 
simply a case of not anticipating the effects of such transitions on record- 
keeping processes. The paper copy of the record -- the copy of official 
record -- is in the same precarious state when such transitions occur. 


The department should aim to introduce in all divisions a comprehensive 
and standard document management and filing scheme, adopting or 
strengthening policies wherever appropriate of centralized coLiie cme ls 
needs to work toward the appointment and training of a records coordinator 
or chief records clerk to work with city-wide records personnel on 
maintenance of the systems. The present systems are highly personalized and 
makeshift, revealing none of the obvious rational schemes that allow easy 
filing, retrieval and retirement of records. Employees were frequently 
unable to describe their file arrangements which were often inherited in a 
poor state and made to work under inadequate physical conditions. The 
department's records problems, although attributed in part to lack of space, 
clerical staff and equipment, are endemic in that they have come to be 
accepted as part of the process rather than being perceived as the odd, 
cumbersome and difficult impediment that they are to efficient office 
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business. The situation cannot be helped by yet another relocation of the 
department or the effect of increased use of microfilm and computerized data 
storage, which are technologies that presume efficient control over source 
documentation. There is an immediate need to retire old and valuable 
records, to upgrade file identification and classification systems, to 
rationalize file series and units for most divisions, to improve document 
tracking and access controls among the divisions, and to promulgate in-house 
records schedules. If these tasks are to be accomplished in this 
department, they will depend upon the on-site training and resources of a 
central records and archives management unit of city government. A records 
facility and a consulting staff of records analysts can work with existing 
staff to improve security, assure file integrity and introduce systems that 
will ensure proper disposition. 


Beyond the department's needs in the area of records management, there 
is a compelling public interest in undertaking a plan for the preservation 
of the city's building records. With the exception of vital statistics and 
the schools, no other collection of records commands a larger or more varied 
group of users: professional historians and preservationists, developers, 
neighborhood groups and homeowners, city engineers and designers. The 
condition of the neglected plan collection is symptomatic of a city-wide 
problem of storage and care of drawing and plan collections. The Building 
division's collection is the largest of at least six other municipal 
collections of plans and drawings. It forms a vital core of that combined 
archives as it documents extensively the residential and commercial 
structures built or destroyed in the city after 1899. Corollary documents 
extend further back to the nineteenth century. Inspector's reports and 
permit files complete the picture with copious detail on the structural and 
decorative changes that have altered the built landscape of the 
neighborhoods and city proper. The development of a systematic plan for 
preserving and improving access to these collections should be seen as a 
high priority of a municipal archives program. 


Recommendations are based on the state of the collections previous to 
the department's relocation to 1010 Massachusetts Avenue. 


1.) The department should designate a chief records coordinator to 
assist all divisions in files management, implementation of records 
disposition schedules, systems for tracking documents and duplication with 
the aim of establishing rational centralized files systems, identifying 
record copies of official and permanent documentation, retiring inactive 
files, documenting all disposition actions, coordinating retrieval services 
of semi-active and active records for administrative and public use, and 
maintaining inventory controls. The records coordinator would work with and 
serve as liaison to a city records administration and staff. 


2.) Records schedules, specific to the Inspectional Services 
Department, should be devised based on a thorough analysis of the records of 
each division. Schedules should reflect the involvement of departmental 
staff and city records personnel and should be approved by appropriate state 
and local authorities before implementation. 


3.) Permanent record series should be transferred to a central 
archival facility, including a large part of the building permit files, the 
city building plans collection, and certain Board of Appeal, and Health 
division files. Up to 500 Square feet of space should be set aside in a 
records center to accommodate temporary retention of semi-active records of 
the department's divisions of Administration, Board of Appeal, Enforcement, 
Housing Inspection, Licensing and Legal affairs. 


4.) A project needs to be initiated to appraise, arrange and describe 
the Building Plan collection and to create standard, comprehensive finding 
aids, including computerized indexes for the efficient identification, 
retrieval and accurate filing of individual sets of plans. The aim should 
be to strengthen (or consider completely altering) the tenuous links between 
the self-indexing systems of the permit files, the existing card indexes, 
and the building plans and volumes. It is also critical to examine the 
options for preservation including the efficient and safe storage of the 
original plans and/or duplication in another medium. This type of a project 
should be able to attract outside funding, which, because of the expense and 
historical value of the material, is a desirable route to take. 


5.) In-house micrographic practices need to be standardized and 
upgraded to introduce quality-control checking, guidelines and regulations 
regarding production processes, proper labeling procedures and use of 
identifying codes for all aperture cards, including perhaps reference to the 
permit application document. Plans to microfilm the building plan files 
should be based on a prior appraisal of the collection, long-term planning 
for vital records protection, and the need for preparation of poorly kept 
and badly identified source documentation. 


6.) In view of the fact that since 1979, when the department moved its 
permit application and violation transactions to an on-line system, manual 
self-indexing notations were abandoned, an archival hard copy index to 
post-1978 documents now tracked by the department's computer based system 
should be generated. The need for this documentation is not only one of 
security of the file, but also the availability of the information to the 
public in a format that is easy to use and immediately understood. 


7.) A detailed appraisal should be made of confidential public records 
of the Board of Examiners with the aim of scheduling older records for 
permanent secure storage or destruction. 
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THE LAW DEPARTMENT 


The Law Department traces its origins to 1827 with the establishment of 
the office of Attorney and Solicitor for the City of Boston. The office was 
constituted as a city department in 1865, and it underwent further minor 
reorganizations in subsequent years until 1904, when it assumed the basic 
structure it has today. The department consists of corporation counsel, 
assistant corporation counsel and seven bureaus: Civil Rights and Public 
Safety; Fiscal; Environment, Shelter and Development; Government; Health and 
Benefits; Torts and Claims, and Support Staff. These bureaus change 
frequently to reflect the department's focus around specific areas or new 
functions. In addition the department includes two divisions, TAX TITLE and 
WORKERS' COMPENSATION SERVICES, which operate as semi-autonomous agencies, 
The Tax Title division declined to cooperate in this study. Records of the 
Worker's Compensation Services were assessed in a separate report. 


The Law Department records amount to approximately 635 cubic feet of 
boxed and filed records and 73 volumes stored in their offices at City Hall 
(covering the years c.1921 to 1986), and 200 cubic feet of records 
¢.1925-1985) stored at the Boston Public Library. About 60 percent of the 
total 835 cubic feet is semi-active or inactive, and only about 15 percent 
of that material (about 75 cubic feet and 50 volumes.) would qualify for 
permanent archival retention after processing. The department's various 
bureaus or divisions accumulate approximately 30 cubic feet of records per 
year including: case files, attorney's working files, administrative and 
fiscal records, and reference files. Approximately two-thirds of the 
records are comprised of case files. In recent years, the collection has 
included a number of affirmative litigation cases that have accounted for a 
marked increase in the rate of accumulation. 


The Boston Public Library stores the office files of the senior 
assistant corporation counsel, (mostly those of Attorney William Kerr). 
These include case files, (petitions, hearings, exhibits, photographs, 
statements, and briefs), printed materials, and reference and subject 
files. The records at City Hall are made up of inactive case files, 
including depositions, interrogatives, reference and background material 
and attorney's working files. Some large series of office files are 
organized by function or type such as: weather reports (for use in claim's 
cases), police investigations, photographs, liability files, collections, 
and City Code preparation papers. Administrative and fiscal records, which 
include payrolls, personnel records, attendance sheets and time cards are 
kept temporarily, though disposition is not part of any scheduled routine. 


Among the archival records held by the department are bound volumes of 
annual reports, corporation counsel opinions, and abstracts of litigation 
cases. The department has also held onto sets of files of recent cases 
which it believes will have historical or legal significance. These cases 
are quite limited and include the School Busing/Desegregation and the Latino 
Political Action Committee Redistricting cases. These cases, and the 
material stored at the library, are being temporarily retained, not because 
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of any formal policy, but because they are perceived to have some 
indeterminate value. Notwithstanding these exceptions, current departmental 
practice gives a ten-year retention period for all case files at which time 
they are destroyed. Files located in the office that are older than ten 
years have simply not been weeded. 


The legal opinions of the corporation counsel, perhaps the most 
important archival document, are bound in forty-two volumes covering the 
period 1895 to 1969. Volumes for opinions previous to 1895 have been 
missing for several years and a later volume has also been recently 
misplaced. For the period 1970 to 1986, the opinions have been placed into 
loose leaf notebooks. Each volume is separately indexed by title and 
subject, although a significant number of opinions for the period 1974 to 
1977 have yet to be indexed. A comprehensive card index file that provided 
access to pre-1982 opinions by subject and broad functional categories such 
as legislation and contracts is no longer maintained. The index was 
discontinued preemptcrily in 1981 due to clerical staffing shortages, and, 
although some members of the staff continue to use it, it (and presumably 
the opinions) is a far less effective tool, especially for new staff. 


The department does not utilize a central case filing system similar to 
that used in some private law firms. Case files are decentralized in their 
active discovery or investigation phase and are sometimes gathered in 
dispersed groupings during the period when action is pending or completed. 
It is conceivable that the bulk of evidential and support material for 
individual attorney's cases could be maintained in a central file, while 
each attorney would maintain current working and in-progress files only. 
Once a case became closed or made old, the file would be returned to the 
central system. This simple, elementary form of central filing with 
satellite locations of working files would immensely improve overall records 
and office-space management for the Law Department. Currently much of the 
records storage is comprised of staff attorney's files, which are boxed up 
or weeded only when the attorney leaves the department or runs out of file 
space. The department should also consider instituting a more formal review 
system for the selective retention of all litigation case records. These 
case files could be easily identified in the central file and scheduled for 
a disposition decision that would draw on the views of others in the 
historical, archival and governmental professions. In any event, the 
present informal policy of destroying virtually all litigation files once 
they have reached the ten year limit should be reviewed in conjunction with 
the State Public Records Officer. (While there is no state schedule for 
legal records, the department is still required to receive permission for 
disposition. Current practice does not include review by an outside board 
or by state records officers.) Case files for both litigation and claims 
actions could be deposited in a city records center on a scheduled basis and 
culled at three-year (for administrative records) to ten-year (for case 
files) intervals. Although these records constitute the public record, it 
is important to note that certain files may fall under the protection of the 
privacy of confidential communication. Unsupervised, dead storage is an 
inappropriate alteruative for the noncurrent records of the Law Department. 


The department utilizes an on-line document tracking system for all 
divisions. Since 1982 a six digit case file number has been assigned and 
information entered on computer. A docket book is kept by senior corporation 
counsel for all court cases involving litigation (i.e. excluding claims). 
Unfortunately, the first nineteen volumes of this series have only recently 
been discarded. Thirteen volumes, dating from 1939 to the present, are kept 
in the senior corporation counsel's office. The Claims division uses 3 x 5 
card files to index claims dispositions for the pericd of the 1950s up to 
1969. Cases after 1969 have not been entered consistently and consequently 
the index has fallen into disuse. 


Personnel at the Law Department admitted that record-keeping practices 
were conditioned by the absence of a comprehensive records management 
perspective and the lack of sufficient space for their noncurrent records. 
The department could benefit greatly if their inactive and certain semi- 
active records were removed to a records center and an in-house central 
filing system were created to handle current case loads and administrative 
records. Such a system would enakle the department to achieve the following 
results: the selective retention of historically significant case files and 
counsel records, the timely destruction of obsolete records, an improvement 
in the efficiency of records retrieval, and the freeing up valuable office 
space now used to store obsolete files. The chief clerk for the department 
could implement measures leading to these improvements with the physical 
resources and staff assistance that would come from a city records program. 


Recommendations 
setemlendcations 


Specific recommendations regarding the records of the Law Department 
follow below. 


1.) The current filing system is a combination of several series or 
groups of case files: those awaiting action, those closed out, and satellite 
file units that are retained by the individual attorney during the discovery 
or investigative phase of the action. The System could be improved by 
establishing a single central file system for claims and litigations, where 
the record copy of primary documentation would be kept. Individual lawyers 
would maintain support documentation in their in-progress files. Upon 
termination of the case, key supporting documentation could be integrated 
into the central file and the latter marked for disposition. 


2.) Implementation of centralized filing will require designation of a 
central office area rather than the present arrangement of storing records 
wherever space exists. The availability of office space presupposes a 
records storage center and retrieval service for records no longer needed in 
the office. 


3). A city records management staff should work with the corporation 


counsel to devise specific retention schedules for legal and administrative 
documentation, especially as there are no sucn guidelines now in existence. 
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Without records schedules, materials are retained until they are unmanageable 
and then, (sometimes arbitrarily), destroyed with little regard to their 
nistoricai value. Specific schedules wiil be instrumental in instituting a 
formal review process for the disposition of litigation records. 


4.) Closed litigations case files, the series of legal abstracts, the 
inactive docket books, archival copies of the volumes of the corporation 
counsel's opinions, along with significant case or administrative files 
housed at the Boston Public Library and in City Hall storage should be 
transferred to a city archives where the material can be environmentally 
secured and processed. One can expect to reduce the quantity of case files 
after appraisal and processing. Issues regarding the confidentiality of 
certain files may also need to be examined in consultation with the 
department. 


5.) Legal opinions of the corporation counsel should be microfilmed 
for purposes cf preservation and security. Serious effort should also be 
made to locate and recover missing volumes of this records series. 


6.) The indexing cf corporation counsel's legal opinions, which has 
not been kept up in recent years, should be revived. In addition, the 
on-line case tracking system should be used to maintain a master index to 
the central files, thus replacing the several obsolete card files that have 
fallen into disuse. 


PARKS AND RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


The Parks and Recreation Department originated in 1875 with the 
formation of the Board of Park Commissioners. In 1912 the department was 
reorganized to include the Public Grounds (established 1843), Bath 
(established 1898), and Music departments (established 1898). In 1920, the 
Cemetery Department, which came into existence in 1849, became a division 
within the renamed Parks and Recreation Department. Many of the recreational 
functions of the department were transferred in 1985 to a separate Oty. 
agency, Community Schools. 


The records of the Parks and Recreation Department are located in four 
principal areas: Boston City Hall, the L Street Recreational Building (the 
records have been relocated to rented office space since this survey), the 
Franklin Park facility and the city's cemeteries, especially Mount Hope 
Cemetery in West Roxbury. The entire noncurrent collectidn amounts to 
approximately 985 cubic feet of loose or boxed files and documents, 1,387 
volumes, 10,250 individual plans and drawings, 4,000 aperture cards of 
microfilm, 59 reels of microfilm, 52 reels of video and motion pictures, and 
about three cubic feet of unidentified black and white photographic prints 
and color slides. The department utilizes approximately 372 square feet of 
City Hall office space for storage of temporary and permanent records and up 
to 1,750 square feet at other sites. References made by staff to the 
off-site storage of departmental records at the Franklin Park site were 
investigated without success. The survey team found only a small collection 
of inactive records belonging to the Maintenance Division. 


Noncurrent administrative and fiscal records were generally arranged by 
series in sequential systems appropriate to office use. Policy records and 
administrative office files of former commissioners nave been discarded, 
except for certain individual files that were set aside in the office of the 
Executive Director. Particular note should be made of personnel files which 
have been consistently well maintained. This series, which dates from 1888, 
is supervised throughout the cycle from active to historical status, and 
files are carefully reduced to achieve retention of essential documentation. 

With a few glaring exceptions, inactive records of the department have been 
maintained by the staff to the best of their ability, although systems of 
identification are lacking and physical conditions are extremely 
unfavorable. There was also a widespread lack of familiarity with the 
existence of state regulations on retention and disposal of public records 
as well as the variety of criteria for determining administrative, legal and 
historical value of public documents. Nonetheless, the department's staff 
deserves credit for showing concern for the security of the vital records 
and certain inactive administrative files, (e.g. personnel records), which 
are frequently purged arbitrarily by other departments. 


The administrative staff has also attempted to save some records of 
obvious historical value. These collections are kept in the main 
administrative offices of City Hall and have been informally designated by 
the department as the historical record collections. They are kept in two 
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locations: a small, secured closet and in a large room used for storing 
office supplies. Loose documents are boxed together roughly by subject, 
but, on the whole, there is no arrangement scheme, inventory or finding 
aid. Public access is not discouraged, although the fact that there is no 
guide to the collection and no way to supervise the user to guard against 
theft effectively preclude any opportunity for public access. [Under new 
management, it is reported that the department has begun to inventory the 
historical records collections. ] 


The exception to a generally positive attitude towards oversight of the 
public record is the Recreation Division, where virtually all noncurrent and 
inactive records have recently been purged, including contract files, subject 
files and program activity files. Photographs from the mid-seventies were 
the oldest divisional records shown to the survey staff. Requests for older 
records were met with vague answers and references to the recent destruction 
of files. The absence of contemporary divisional records coincides with the 
thorough destruction of older historical records when the division moved 
from its former location at the Parkman House in 1968. 


The records of the Engineering division, located at two sites, were 
well ordered and identified. The L Street facility, which had been used by 
the Engineering Division for inactive storage [records are now stored in 
office space], was kept clean and fairly organized as a vital record 
collection that continues to have permanent value to the administration of 
the division. Active project plans and records are kept in City Hall 
offices. Here, inactive and semi-active records, especially the building 
plans and topographical drawings that have been recalled from storage, have 
a tendency to become permanently interfiled with active project drawings, 
principally because of the inconvenience of using a remote storage area for 
retrieving and refiling records. As with the the other divisions of the 
department, there is no single staff person assigned specifically to oversee 
and manage the engineering records either at City Hall or the L Street 
Recreational Building in South Boston. Supervision is currently shared 
among the engineering and managerial staff. Plans, dating from 1882, are 
stored flat and a selective collection of contracts dating from 1952 were 
stored in file cabinets and on open wooden shelving. The criteria for 
retention or destruction of inactive contracts on municipal property were 
not formally articulated, although there was a sense that some of the 
records should be retained for their recurring administrative value. 
Despite the absence of formal criteria, the division has in this case 
exercised greater foresight than is called for by the minimum seven-year 
retention period that the state requires for contracts and specifications. 
We found no evidence of the authorized disposition of contracts for work on 
municipal property previous to 1952. Destruction of contracts and 
specifications is carried out periodically upon the review of the chief 
engineer in consultation with project managers and engineers. 


The Engineering division has made a commendable effort to control the 
flow of documentation from active to inactive storage. Plans are arranged 
by an alphabetic classification system covresponding to the type of drawing 
and alphabetically by project title within that scheme. They are indexed 
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alphabetically by type of project and by project title or site name in a 
card file that is kept at the City Hall offices. The inactive contract and 
specification files were not as completely or efficiently arranged. These 
followed a numeric case-file scheme. A partially complete set of index 
books allows a search provided one knows beforehand the year in the which 
the contract was executed. [The first eight volumes of these books were 
Zosc to) fire: presumably this is not how the pre-1952 contracts were lost. ] 
Active contract files are maintained both numerically and alphabetically in 
two sets of files, thus providing office staff with an efficient means of 
retrieval, but at the cost of excessive office storage. 


While departmental personnel have made a notable effort to maintain 
records and supervise their use, the approach is piecemeal and 
unsystematic. As a result, there was no evidence of standard filing 
schemes, records schedules, inventories or records lists, formal disposition 
practices, and, (with the exception of the Engineering Division), 
differentiation of records as active or inactive, temporary or permanent in 
status. The absence of ordinary ‘records management techniques in the 
department impedes effective clerical administration in minor, but cumulative 
ways. It has, moreover, directly contributed to the unacceptable destruction 
of some public records (e.g. recreation department files, cemetery registers, 
program reports, case files and commissioner's files) and hindered the 
development of an effective system of in-house retrieval and public use. 
Clearly, the department lacks the professional support services and resources 
that are essential to upgrading existing systems. There needs to be greater 
education of the obligations of public records administration, familiarity 
with state regulations, training in routine files Management, consideration 
of microfilming alternatives, and development of disposition and house- 
keeping procedures. Upper level management must be prepared to take a hand 
in the appraisal of departmental records. 


It is incumbent, however, upon the city to provide the staff and 
resources to maintain the records in a condition that will encourage good 
management. This is particularly pertinent in a discussion of the Cemetery 
division. The process of documenting interments in the city's burial 
grounds is marked by an elaborate trail of multiple entry, filing and 
indexing that has over time produced a complex arrangement and an often 
repetitive system of documentation. The collection stands, nevertheless, a 
valuable, nearly complete resource of information on individuals and families 
that has been indexed, cross-entered and microfilmed in part. Changes in 
state, city and cemetery regulations and styles of office management have 
altered the form and consistency of the documentation, further obscuring the 
interconnected recording process. Vital and secondary information may be 
tracked through a series of records: permits; deeds; accounts; master 
chronological registers; numeric cards and plan books on individual plot 
layouts; land plans and laying-out drawings; special registers for interment 
of veterans, religious or ethnic groups and the city's indigent; and a master 
name index in card file format for all city cemeteries. The internal 
arrangement of most records is chronological and numeric. The key document 
of access, and the copy most often used for reference, is the alphabetic 
interment card-index file. The card file is a critical reference and 


research tool. It is not, however, a completely accurate record of all 
burials due to filing and recording errors and the physical removal of 
sections of the card file to inactive storage. The information contained on 
the card is an abstract of information maintained in the chronological books 
of interment. Obtaining essential information through the card file is 
sufficiently accurate, however, to satisfy the majority of public requests 
that come into the staff. 


Perhaps as much as 40 percent of the 1,200 volumes and 250 cubic feet 
of records at Mount Hope and Fairview cemeteries is obsolete and could be 
eliminated. Professional appraisal and processing could refine the 
collection to produce an archive that could be very efficiently managed and 
conserved and that would have lasting value and usefulness to the public. 
Though the collection is in a relatively disorganized state, the staff tries 
to answer all public inquiries, handling an average of 3 to 5 walk-in or 
telephone requests per day for historical or genealogical information. The 
records are not arranged for quick search and retrieval: they are not 
maintained in straight serial order, are marked by sudden breaks or gaps, 
and are not adequately labeled or identified. Many petitioners for 
information, which cannot be found immediately in the card file, are turned 
away empty handed or asked to return a day or more later. Series of records 
have had to be divided in order to move inactive files out of the main 
offices. Personnel have not been in a position, however, to create the 
simplified systems of cross reference and identification that would quickly 
lead them or an outside researcher to the appropriate section of the files. 
More recent files show signs of future difficulties as active and inactive 
records continue to be interfiled. Files and forms management techniques, 
uniform indexing systems and automated systems would improve accuracy of 
entry, filing, access and retrieval for the staff of this division. 


The physical condition of the department's records ranges from adequate 
to extremely poor. The records of the Administrative and Engineering 
divisions are well kept: files are neatly arranged, plans are stored flat. 
The major record problem for the department exists at Mount Hope Cemetery, 
site of a centralized collection of records relating to burials in the City 
of Boston's cemeteries. Adverse storage conditions have completely destroyed 
parts of the oldest, most valuable parts of the collection and irreparably 
harmed others. The survey team discovered historical records still wet and 
rotting from the mold that followed a series of floods in a poorly designed 
basement vault. Water level marks, traced four feet high on storage cabinets 
and shelving, and a rodent population that has destroyed nineteenth-century 
burial records are the result of makeshift accommodations and a failure to 
involve professional opinion when planning for records storage. Among the 
records that are presumed harmed beyond repair are the earliest death and 
burial records of the then private Mount Hope Cemetery, Chinese Mortuary 
records, and minutes and financial accounts of the early board of Trustees. 
The destruction of these and other records, due to a poor understanding of 
elementary preservation requirements, represents a tangible loss not only to 
the community of researchers in genealogy and family history, but also to 
the general community that values the historical tradition represented by a 
common burial ground. Records of Boston's historic cemeteries are also 
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stored with those of Evergreen and Fairview interments in various first and 
second floor areas. Material in the attic area is stored haphazardly in 
virtually unusable and certainly unsafe conditions. The vault storage that 
is available is damp; wooden shelving, overly cramped packing, mixed 
collections of active and historical records, and loose mortar contribute to 
an inimical environment that defeats the purpose of having a vault. [Records 
of Evergreen Cemetery were recently rescued from the remains of a major fire 
at that cemetery, only to be transferred to quarters in the attic that invite 
a less auspicious ending should another conflagration ignite. Indeed, 
vandalism and several fires have since occurred at Mount Hope Cemetery since 
the survey team first visited the facility in the fall of 1985.] 


Historical records stored in City Hall offices include records removed 
from Mount Hope Cemetery as a convenience to researchers working on the 
preservation of the cemetery grounds. It is ironic that these unique and 
time-worn records will be used to restore the original beauty of the burial 
grounds and, yet, no provision has been made to organize the collections, 
maintain them in permanent and secure storage, or guarantee their future 
availability through archival preservation. Other historical records stored 
at the department's headquarters include: commission minutes (1875-1883); 
land-taking documents for parks and playgrounds (1880- ), and miscellaneous 
historical documents, including planning reports, conveyances, bequests, and 
correspondence. These materials suffer severely from acidification, brittle 
and poorly mended paper, broken and rotting bindings from overly dry 
conditions. Some volumes and folded documents will become damaged if used 
before professional conservation treatment is undertaken. Original vellum 
and print drawings of the Engineering Division have been microfilmed and 
placed in aperture cards. The engineers make full use of the cards, (about 
4,000 master negatives, 35 mm), in the daily course of business, using the 
original plans only when high resolution, fine copies are needed. 


Recommendations 
Kecommencaclons 


The successive paring away of obsolete files has left the department 
with a higher percentage of archival records than is typically found among 
inactive records. Our estimates are that 85 percent of the plans have a 
permanent value (15 percent being duplicate or individual project plans). 
Inactive contract and specification files on municipal property -- reduced 
considerably over time -- should be permanently retained. The cemetery 
records are in need of a detailed examination and appraisal of individual 
record series to identify the essential copy of record and collateral 
records of reference value. It is safe to estimate at this time that about 
70 percent of the inactive records of the Cemetery division constitute 
archival material before detailed appraisal and processing. Records of the 
Administrative division (including personnel, payroll and fiscal sections) 
could be routinely scheduled for disposition. The historical collections 
and the photographs that remain in the Recreation division are permanent and 
should be placed in archival storage. Our estimates indicate that the 
department stores the following quantities of permanent records before 
processing: 800 cu. ft. of files and bound volumes, 7,400 plans and 
drawings, and ten cubic feet of microfilm. 
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The following recommendations are suggested for the records of the 
Parks and Recreation Department. 


1.) Responsibility for active files and semi-active records should be 
assigned to a chief records clerk or other appropriate staff person, one 
knowledgeable in state laws and regulations, the essentials of files 
management, and sensitive to the concerns for public access and historical 
preservation. This person would assist in the development of specific 
retention schedules, transfer of records to archives or records center 
storage, vital records protection, inspection and preparation of records for 
microfilming, preparation of disposition documentation, and supervision of 
central filing systems. 


2.) Inactive records of Mount Hope Cemetery and Fairview Cemetery 
should be transferred to a municipal archives facility where it will be made 
accessible under the care of professional staff; a duplicate use copy of 
microfilmed interment index cards should be made and the master negative 
copy transferred to archival storage. 


3.) It should be a priority of a city records program to recover 
damaged documents at Mount Hope Cemetery, and with the assistance of 
professional conservators, to restore the material sufficiently in order to 
salvage information for possible microfilming. 


4.) City records analysts should assist the cemetery division in a 
detailed analysis of forms of registration, ownership and indexing in order 
to improve consistency of entry, systematic arrangement of files and more 
rapid search and retrieval processes. Inventories should also be created. 
The division's records are particularly well suited to simple automation 
applications. There is also considerable room to expand and improve 
microfilming. 


5.) Inactive records (contracts and plans) of the Engineering division 
should be transferred to records center (for vital records) or archival 
(historical) storage. Of particular concern are the vital plan collection 
that is currently secured on microfilm. A positive user copy version of the 
departmental plans and drawings should be created, placing aside the 
negative copy for security and duplication purposes; otherwise the original 
plans should be retired to archival storage. 


6.) Specific retention and destruction schedules should be formulated 
in conjunction with a city records agency. These should be approved by 
local and state authorities. Appraisal and disposition decisions should be 
carried out for all divisions, but special attention should be given to 
administrative files, project and contract files on municipal works, and 
personnel and fiscal records. 


Preliminary and Abridged List of Archival Record Series: 


COMMISSION MEETING MINUTES (1875-1985 ); COMMISSIONERS' DOCUMENT FILES 
(1970-1982); ANNUAL REPORTS (1876-1947, with gaps); EMPLOYEE EARNINGS AND 
HISTORY FILES (1888- ); DEEDS (1877-1911): LEASES, AGREEMENTS AND 
CONCESSIONS (1915-1975); PURCHASE AND SALE DOCUMENTS FOR PARK LAND 
(1950-1965): LAND TAKING AND TRANSFER DOCUMENTS (1879-1976); LEGAL 
DOCUMENTS FILE (c.1879-1976); PROPERTY TRANSACTION AND HISTORY FILES 
(c.1865- ); CONTRACT INDEX (1955- ): ENGINEERING CONTRACT FILES 52 1) 
MASTER CARD INDEX TO PLANS (c.1880- ); DRAWINGS AND PLANS ON PARKS , 
BUILDINGS, STREETS AND LAND TAKINGS (1880- ); PROJECT FILES (1962-1981, with 
gaps); BUILDING PERMIT REGISTER (1949-1973); PARK DEPARTMENT RULES AND 
REGULATIONS (1878, 1900, 1943-1946). 


CEMETERY DIVISION 


MT. HOPE CEMETERY BOARD OF TRUSTEES MINUTE BOOK (1865-1897 incomplete); MT. 
HOPE EMPLOYEE HISTORY AND EARNINGS RECORDS (c.1892-1962); PAYROLL REGISTERS 
(1900-1912); CASHBOOKS AND JOURNALS (1858- ); LEDGERS (1852-1921, with 

gaps); PLANS AND DRAWINGS FOR BURIAL GROUNDS, MEMORIALS AND BUILDINGS - MT. 
HOPE (c.1890-1970); JOURNAL OF GRAVES AND LOTS SOLD (1851-1876, 1942- % 
DEEDS AND BONDS (1802- ); DEED REGISTER (1851-1897, with gaps); LOT TRANSFER 
RECORDS - FAIRVIEW CEMETERY (1893-1918); BURIAL/INTERMENT REGISTERS GUBS 2 =a) < 
INTERMENT [NAME INDEX] CARDS - ALL CEMETERIES (covering interments c.1663- ye, 
BURIAL PERMITS AND ORDERS (1844- ); VETERANS' GRAVE REGISTER - MT. HOPE 
(1929- ); LOT INDICES (1851- ); PERPETUAL CARE REGISTER (1873-1888) AND 
CARDS (1909-1976); PERPETUAL CARE BONDS - MT. HOPE (1873-1984, with gaps); 
LOT INTERMENT PLAN BOOKS (1852- ); FOUNDATION ORDERS (1903- ); RAINSFORD 
ISLAND BURIAL REGISTER (1887-1896); HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF BURIAL GROUNDS, 
(1902-1903, 1911-1931 span) 
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PUBLIC FACILITIES DEPARTMENT 
(Including the merged agency, NDEA) 


The Department of Public Facilities was created by the General Court in 
1966 to resolve the problems created by divided responsibility in municipal 
construction. The department was charged with creating and maintaining the 
physical plant required by the city, including the considerable property 
management functions of the former School Building Department. In that 
capacity it plans and oversees the construction, alteration and supervision 
of facilities from conception to completion, having powers of eminent 
domain, surplus municipal property disposition, and implementation for 
capital improvements programs. In 1981 the department also assumed 
budgetary responsibility for the newly created Boston Community Schools 
program. In an effort to further consolidate the city government's various 
programs in property and land development, especially in the area of 
residential housing, the Public Facilities Department assumed through merger 
responsibility for the Neighborhoed Development and Employment Agency in the 
fall of 1985. A separate unit, known as the Mayor's Office of Jobs and 
Community Service, was created to operate the grant-funded programs. By the 
spring of 1986 the department had been reorganized into six major operating 
divisions. This survey was, however, conducted before the reorganization 
and, therefore, treats the merged agencies as Separate entities. (See below 
for assessment of NDEA. Essential aspects of recordkeeping have not changed 
significantly for either department. ) 


The inactive records of the Public Facilities Department are located in 
two sub-basement storage areas at its headquarters at 26 Court Street and at 
the Dearborn Annex. The collection amounts to approximately 1,400 cubic 
feet of project-related and administrative records stored in standard record 
cartons, up to 22,000 drawings and plans in flat file and tube storage, 544 
reels of microfilm and 3,000 aperture cards. The material stored in the 
basement rooms is treated as permanent storage, although no formal appraisal 
has been completed on any of the collections. The inactive project records 
have until recently expanded at a rate of approximately 40-60 cubic feet a 
year. The department's pending involvement in a ten-year capital improvement 
plan will cause this figure to rise markedly in coming years. 


The department also maintains approximately 300 cubic feet of noncurrent 
and active records in its main offices at 26 Court Street. These records 
were divided among seven main divisions: Administration, Legal/Real Estate, 
Fiscal, Planning, Design and Construction, Management Information Services 
oot oS.), and Security. (Community Schools operates as an independent 
division and is not covered by this report as no return was received.) The 
majority of the department's records are produced by the Design and 
Construction division and are discussed further below. Units within 
Administration and Fiscal divisions have maintained separate filing systems 
which incorporate aspects of both central filing and decentralized working 
files. The Legal/Real Estate division's records fall into two essential 
séries: property files and contracts. The voluminous contract files for 
design, construction and professional services, have been integrated with 


the central-file functions of the M.I.S. unit, where they are linked by 
computer to the Construction division's records. Property files of the Real 
Estate section are kept centrally by the unit and include over two dozen 
separate subseries, including: copies of legal instruments of foreclosure 
and sale, conveyance agreements and clearances, site plans and descriptions, 
appraisal reports, photographs, development proposals, minutes and 
certificates of votes, and other transaction-related documentation. The 
engrossed copy of a critical series of Administration records, the 
proceedings and votes of the Public Facilities Commission, have been kept 
chronologically as a single hard copy in unmarked loose leaf binders. 


Up to 1983, the department had made no provision for the arrangement or 
management of its noncurrent records. As a result, the collection continues 
to this day to reflect a variety of arrangement schemes, many of which were 
completely ill-suited to the effective control and retrieval of information. 

Past procedure allowed noncurrent records to be shipped to basement storage 
with only the creator's name on the side of the box: contents were not 
indexed, project file series were broken up in separate boxes, and access 
was unsupervised. Compounding the redundant arrangement was the inter- 
mingling of duplicate records and the lack of identification of the record 
copy. This is especially true of the 1970s when court-ordered construction 
of many new schools and renovation to others produced over a million design, 
construction and administrative records. Intensive construction followed a 
"fast tracking" model whereby staff planners, architects, engineers and 
construction clerks received, produced, copied and circulatei documents to 
others working in teams. It was a time of the single most intensive capital 
investment in schools, and the implication of this approach was to introduce 
complicated, multilayered subsystems into the main record series -- a process 
of recording that was not, however, adaptable to any simple form of 
centralized filing. As these project documents were retired, they were 
identified by the individual project participant or creator of the file 
rather than by team, division or project number. Thus pre-1984 project 
records on a single school can exist in as many as 108 different box 
locations; the mean average of separate box locations has been estimated at 
12. Duplication of certain records of the larger projects may alone account 
for as much as 20 percent of the documentation found therein. 


In 1983, the department established a management information system to 
track all project-related documentation from inception to completion. As a 
component of this system, a records management unit was created to inventory 
and examine project files for the purpose of identifying all documents by 
project number or series and to enter the data by a coded system that would 
allow the department to locate and index all file units common to a project 
or to another departmental function (i.e. personnel, administration or 
fiscal). The result was that the department gained a certain level of 
intellectual arrangement and the ability to produce on-line inventories for 
retrieval purposes. The collection has remained, however, physically 
unarranged. While access to the collection is through a computer assisted 
retrieval program, the time-consuming process of manually retrieving the 
information betrays a most inadequate arrangement. At the time of this 
report, project records, which form the bulk of the department's inactive 
files, are held by the project director until completion of the project when 


they are retired to semi-active status. Some attempt is made to process the 
files as they arrive. One key series relating to the project file, the 
contract and specification series of the Legal division, has been 
centralized in the M.I.S. section, a decision which has considerably 
enhanced retrieval of this series and protected the record copy. 


Other records series have fared little better. Problems that do exist 
are attributable to the absence of uniform Management guidelines. The care 
of drawings and plans is a case in point. Original mylar drawings, 
blueprints, and line drawings are arranged alphabetically by construction 
site. A property clerk has had oversight of drawings for a number of years 
and has maintained the collection remarkably well despite the lack of proper 
filing equipment and supervisory support. Lists of drawings and plans are 
kept manually by the property clerk, though they were also at one time 
indexed on the automated database by title and project number. Sometime 
after the inventory was taken, however, the plan collection was physically 
reorganized and there has been no effort since then to report changes or 
additions, thus rendering the automated finding aid useless. The collection 
is arranged by department (i.e. a plan to a fire station is placed with fire 
Station plans), and it also utilizes a peculiar numbering scheme that does 
not, unfortunately, correspond to the uniform numeric codes used by the 
management information section. To what extent the project number is used 
in the manual scheme could not be determined from an examination of the 
indexes. From 1979 to 1985, drawings and plans on most chapter 149 projects 
(public buildings) and chapter 30 projects (other public construction, 
non-building) had also been duplicated and stored on aperture cards. Both 
active and inactive records of other units (e.g. Administration, Personnel, 
Fiscal and Real Estate) are kept in straight alpha or numeric sequences. No 
systematic attempt is made to distinguish the status of records as active cr 
old, however, and with minor exceptions the individual units retain all 
records within their respective offices. Storage and internal file control 
has tended, therefore, to be a recurring problem for these units. The 
variety of documentation within the central property files, which have been 
maintained by parcel name since 1968, suggests the need for self-indexing 
files or a discrete form and file management scheme in place of the 
undifferentiated method of filing that is presently employed. Retrievai and 
future management would also be enhanced by using the department's unique 
location code more effectively and by standardizing file titles. Essential 
information on property status could be easily indexed, searched and 
reported on with the aid of better forms management and automated systems. 
The division currently retains 50 cubic feet of records in its very packed 
central office files. The pre-1983 records are periodically referenced with 
the help of a card index that provides access by department and by broad 
categories of transaction type. The index, which also keys the user into 
the enabling commission votes, was discontinued in 1983. 


Access to inactive construction records, while problematic from the 
standpoint of physical retrieval, is aided by the cross-indexing capability 
of the computer program and the presence of a central files supervisor. 
information from project files is requested on an average of eicht times a 
month, although the plan collection is referenced on a daily basis. 
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Because the plan collection is not integrated with the central file records, 
the department has not been able to impose standard inventory or retrieval 
controls. Indeed, a large part of the control over the nonautomated records 
of the Public Facilities Department depends to one degree or another on 
memory or highly personalized systems of description. The minutes and votes 
of the Commission, which had been indexed by contractor between 1967 and 
1982, are now accessible only by leafing through the minutes and estimating 
the date of the action being searched. 


The introduction of the management information section in 1983 enabled 
the department to take great strides toward controlling documentation of 
municipal building and construction files. Records management has been a 
component of the M.1I.S. unit only insofar as it has been responsible for 
standardizing and centralizing the procedures for document tracking. The 
unit has made progress in three key areas: inventory and identification of 
project records, an automated scheme of arrangement and retirement, and 
retrieval services. Ordinarily, the department could be expected to begin 
appraising all departmental records (i.e. administrative, fiscal and 
program) for the purpose of preparing schedules and tracking records for 
final disposition. Several factors, however, make the development of this 
next stage appear unlikely. 


The first is that the job assignments of the department's central files 
personnel are focused exclusively on entering data, tracking documentation, 
and generating reports within the current operating cycle only. It serves 
as a central file processing unit to manage the one set of construction and 
contract-related files. The staff as constituted would find it virtually 
impossible to assume the additional tasks of analyzing practices and 
appraising records of other divisions. There is a need to consider 
restoring staff and reassigning tasks if there is to be any realistic hope 
of expanding the scope of the records unit into areas of records 
management. The central file staff's effectiveness could also be enhanced 
by the consultation provided by a city records management unit. In any 
event a critical distinction needs to be drawn. The department's records 
management unit is engaged almost exclusively in current central files 
Management and automated data entry and not in what is properly understood 
to be a records management program. 


A second reason for beginning a records management unit is that while 
an acceptable appraisal of records for scheduling might eventually be 
produced on paper, implementation will be greatly complicated by the 
promiscuous physical arrangement of the pre-1984 project file records, which 
amount to approximately 70 percent of the inactive collection. The project 
files contain subseries of records that have lasting historical and 
operational value, but these are found intermingled with obsolete records. 
Among the records with potential long-term value are: planning documents, 
specifications, operating manuals, feasibility studies, shop drawings, 
historic restoration drawings and photographs. There will be a need, 
therefore, to undertake heavy physical processing to reduce the collection 
safely. The task of processing the material may be eased by a retrospective 
integration of the project file by project number, an option proposed to 
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the department in 1985. This could be done for the larger projects at the 
container (rather than the file unit) level in order to expedite the physical 
processing, relocation or destruction of the voluminous paper documentation. 


The third major issue is the absence of state-approved disposition 
guidelines or general records schedules for municipal records of public 
building design and construction. Any retention schedule devised by the 
department should require some justification of the appraisal criteria 
before approval is sought for disposition from the office of supervisor of 
public records. A city-wide records program could bring immediate benefit 
to the department by assisting departmental personnel in developing specific 
retention schedules. Obtaining state approval could then be more readily 
assured, allowing the department to begin immediate implementation of 
retention and destruction routines. This survey indicated that a minimum of 
65 percent of the department's inactive stored records could be eliminated 
after a first stage analysis and processing, (further reductions will be 
possible for the remaining records after more a more detailed analysis and 
processing at the file unit or item level). 


From 1979 to 1985 the department used micrographics to secure the plans 
and specifications in a secondary form. These are recorded on 35mm negative 
film placed in standard aperture cards. A manual list was at one time kept, 
and some of the film had been indexed on the computer database. This system 
of security filming, which had been recommended by the chief engineer as a 
protective measure, was a positive step toward gaining instant access to 
plans that are otherwise stored off the shop floor according to obtuse 
finding schemes. There was also the versatility of generating immediate use 
copies for simple reference purposes. (Some of the material on the aperture 
cards, along with contracts and specifications, was further backed up by 
positive roll film provided by a commercial information-distributing 
company, but this film has never been catalogued or used by the 
department.) The microfilm series has received only sporadic use, however, 
in part because the original plans are preferred when available through the 
clerk in charge, and, in part, because no effort has been made to educate 
new staff on the content and utility of the filmed series. Supervision of 
the filming process had been consistently poor in the past as not all pians 
were filmed. Retrospective filming was not carried out as designed, and no 
provision was made for physically protecting the negatives. At the time of 
this report, filming had ceased altogether. Manual finding aids have also 
been misplaced. The microfilm collection is a very valuable resource to the 
department and represents a considerable investment to which the department 
ought to give high priority in any future records management effort. 


The records of the department are of very recent vintage. They are 
consequently free of the problems that usually affect the paper records of 
other departments that have accumulations of many decades and long histories 
of institutional evolution. The basement rooms of 26 Court Street, although 
crossed by water and heating pipes, are secured, well lit, and generally 
supervised. Metal shelving is used throughout and standard storage 
containers keep the material free of dust and facilitate menual retrieval. 
Both sub-basement rooms have approached maximum storage capacity, however, 
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and a certain amount of overcrowding is evident. The plan collection, if 
retained on site, will require better equipment. Flat plan files have long 
been filled and most plans are now stored in rolls and kept in a variety of 
makeshift containers. The microfilm card file is unsupervised and unsecured. 


NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND EMPLOYMENT AGENCY (NDEA) 
Merged with Public Facilities Department in 1985 


Until its merger with P.F.D., the Neighborhood Development and 
Employment Agency (NDEA) administered the federally funded human resources 
activities and neighborhood development programs in the City of Boston. 
Through grants provided by the Department of Labor and the Job Training 
Partnership Act, funds were allocated for an array of community programs 
including adult literacy, job training and placement, ESL training and 
remedial education services. Through HUD Community Development Action Block 
Grants (CDBG), funds were also applied to neighborhood revitalization 
projects including capital improvements, financing and development 
assistance for housing, and residential and industrial development. 


The inactive records of the agency reflect an atypical organizational 
history in that the agency underwent a complex series of mergers, changes in 
function and name, and internal reorganizations. The physical arrangement 
of the collections that have been kept do not easily correspond to the 
institutional history. NDEA was formed in 1982 as the result of the merger 
of the Neighborhood Development Agency (NDA), formexly the Mayor's Office of 
Planning and Development (OPD), which included the Mayor's Office of 
Community Development, and the Employment and Economic Policy Administration 
(EEPA), which administered the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1974 (CETA). EEPA is the successor of the Boston Manpower Administration, 
(est. ¢c.1971), which through the Mayor's Office of Commerce and Manpower 
administered the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA), tne Economic 
Opportunity Act (EQOA) and the Emergency Employment Act. Records of these 
and other temporary agencies and executive offices appear unsystematically 
throughout the agency's old records. 


Record-keeping practices at the NDEA and its predecessor agencies 
varied considerably from one office to the next. Although the various 
administrators and auditors were circumspect and painstaking in keeping 
records until the proper resolution of federal audit, they had a limited 
understanding of the historical aspects of the material stored in the 
basements and closets of NDEA's offices at 15 Beacon Street. Administrators 
have viewed the records as having a single functional value (i.e. to serve 
the audit or fiscal function). Indeed the fiscal value will suffice to 
appraise most of the inactive collection, but certainly not all of it. 
Permanent series are clearly evident and include such records as: Office 
Files of the Director, Public Service Employment Project Tiles, Youth 
Service Project Files, (including proposals and reports, evaluations, and 
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prospectuses), Program Operator's Case Files, Annual Reports, rogram 
Manuals and Participant Records (including registration cards and 
termination records). These records are precariously stored alongside such 
temporary series as contracts and agreements, obsolete payrolls, subject and 
resource files, data processing input sheets and output reports, program 
activity records, requisitions, invoices, time sheets and attendance 
records. The latter material constitutes about 85 percent of the inactive 
documentation of the agency. Some random weeding and destruction of 
administrative files has been done in the recent period by clerical staff in 
order to reduce quantities in anticipation of merger with Public Facilities 
Department. Some of the judgements witnessed by this survey team (e.g. 
destruction of director's files) manifest a very uninformed and probably 
unauthorized notion of weeding the public record. 


NDEA has stored approximately 2,060 cubic feet of inactive records in 
the basement of 15 Beacon Street. [Another unit of NDEA, the Housing 
division, which continues to operate as part of PFD from a location at 26 
West Street, did not participate in this survey.] Records have been kept in 
filing cabinets and boxes, as loose files and as bound data processing 
eutput. Environmental conditions in the basement are poor as the room is 
overheated and extremely damp. Records that were stored in the 160 filing 
cabinets were somewhat more orderly than boxed records, although there was 
ample evidence of culled files and interrupted series. The use of filing 
cabinets to store records is an inefficient route in terms of both use of 
space and the expense of replacing office equipment. [It needs to be 
stated, however, that had the material been retired in boxes rather than 
cabinets, the collection would have undoubtedly suffered greater damage and 
loss.] Other records were stacked on top of the vertical files or stored on 
wooden shelving in rooms opening out to the central boiler room. One bank 
of records had been covered with sheet plastic to guard against leakage from 
the overhead pipes that traverse the basement. 


Though the records have ostensibly been kept in the event retrieval is 
needed for audit and administrative purposes, the physical order made little 
sense and would not facilitate a search. A few series such as contracts and 
payment records have been kept by year of funding and alphabetically within, 
but the identity of many other series was not so apparent. Files showed the 
tell-tale signs of being selectively reactivated following an improper or 
premature retirement from the-office: inexplicable gaps, disorganized filing 
sequences, and unrecognizeable collations. Complicating any definitive 
appraisal of the collections is the fact that partial runs of antecedent 
agency records are intermixed. At the same time, records of two or more 
offices having virtually the same function and title coexisted within the 
merged agency (NDEA). This occurred because program funding was distributed 
through several different sources, which necessitated a considerable amount 
of administrative overlap. The parallel structure of the agency would have 
a tendency, therefore, toward redundant recordkeeping in that information 
would be replicated in different forms or files created for different 
administrative purposes. Interviews revealed that administrative staff 
anticipated the successful resolution of federal audits in order tv recycle 
filing equipment and dispose of obsolete financial records. Little or no 


thought had been given to evaluation or retention of historically valuable 
records. Without an adequate schedule for such records there is the chance 
that case and project files will be discarded along with the obsolete 
financial and housekeeping records. [It has since been reported that 
records of those years for which a clear federal audit has been obtained 
have been moved from the Beacon St. basement to the vacant Dearborn School 
Annex for a post-audit retention period. In addition it has been suggested 
by the record's survey staff that an effort be made by the administration to 
retain the collection until such time that an appraisal can be made of the 
administrative and programmatic records. ] 


Several major divisions of the agency were surveyed to determine the 
status and condition of records held in offices: Personnel, Contracts, 
Planning and Program, Urban Design, Fiscal, and Program Development. These 
several sections accounted for 615 cubic feet of records, of which only 125 
cu.ft. or 20 percent would qualify for inactive status, (commercial storage 
is used for a small collection of historical records kept exclusively on 
Magnetic tape). The records had a fairly high rate of accumulation with 
several units reporting a growth rate of ten or more cubic feet per year 
(i.e., one four-drawer filing cabinet). Storage was cramped throughout the 
main offices, a situation that reflected the confining characteristics of 
the physical plant. The rate of increase and the limitations imposed by the 
office space explain and justify the highly decentralized filing system and 
the tendency to pack records away in closets, and about the office, or to 
resort te the unattractive option of basement storage, even when the 
inactive status of the records as a complete series was questionable. The 
condition and order of records varied from one individual office to the 
next, although, where space and equipment allowed, the records were suitably 
arranged for efficient reference and filing. The contrast between the 
disorganized condition of inactive basement records and the satisfactory 
condition of office records suggests at the very least that elementary 
routines would improve the process of retirement and transferring records to 
storage. The result cf such management would be a timely disposition and an 
efficient retrieval procedure. 


It can be assumed that the Public Facilities Department has inherited 
custodial responsibility for important groups of records stored at the 
Dearborn School Annex that belonged to two agencies with antecedent 
connections to NDEA: the Model Cities Agency and the Youth Activities 
Commission. The Model Cities records (c.1968-1976) are particularly worth 
careful attention. Funded by HUD, the agency was established as a 
department of the city government to coordinate the institutional response 
to neighborhood involvement in areas of policy definition. Boston was one 
of the first cities to be selected to implement a series of innovative 
demonstration projects to improve the delivery of public services to the 
model neighborhood district of Roxbury, North Dorchester and part of Jamaica 
Plain. 


The collection, which appears to be virtually intact and is stored in 


72 file cabinets and 180 outsized boxes, amounts to approximately 200 cubic 
feet. Much of the collection is stored in locked cases which are packed 
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tightly against each other, making an accurate preliminary appraisal 
Cete.eult. Enough is known of this material to indicate, however, that 
there is a core collection (estimated at 150 cubic feet) of potentially 
archival administrative subject files, program files, case files, records of 
the Neighborhood Board and other citizen participation groups, policy and 
planning documents, and research and evaluation reports. These records have 
substantive informational value for future historical use and should be 
identified for their archival value. The bulk of the material (at least 80 
percent) is obsolete, however, including: personnel records, fiscal records 
and subject resource files. Perhaps because most of the material is 
obsolete, it was assumed in the past that the entire collection had no 
enduring value; cabinets and boxes are labeled with a destruction date of 
December 1984. This survey has taken some steps to prevent unsystematic 
destruction of the collection, but the lack of supervision or care over the 
storage area suggests a very precarious situation. Storage conditions at 
the Dearborn School Annex are completely inadequate to a review or analysis 
and are inimical to the safekeeping of the public record. The same 
conditions hold true for the 340 eubic feet of files of the Youth Activities 
Commission (c.1970-1976) that are poorly marked, but that are known to 
contain director's files, program and policy records, and client files. 


Recommendations [PFD/ndea] 


For the most part, the archives and automated central files of the 
Public Facilities Department serve the purposes for which they have been 
created: they make records findable, they offer an acceptable level of 
protection and supervision, and they accommodate the need to protect both 
the city and the public in matters of official inquiry. The exceptions to 
the overall pattern would ordinarily pale were it not for the departmental 
reorganization and the inclination for record-keeping procedures to falter 
during such transitions. In the period during which this survey took place, 
there was: a significant reduction in records and information management 
staff from 3.5 to 1, a decision made to discontinue the execution of a 
microfilming program, the diminished use of the central file database for 
records control and document tracking (in some cases in favor of personal 
computer applications), and the exemption of most sections of the newly 
constituted department from central-file management system formerly 
integrated in the M.I.S. unit. These may only be indications that the 
department has yet to consider to what extent its enlarged program and 
mission will have an impact on the way it keeps or does not keep its records 
and the way it goes about measuring that effect. When the department hired 
a consultant in 1983 to establish an integrated information management unit, 
it created some of the the tools for eventually developing a sophisticated 
and efficient records management systems. Dramatic changes in staffing, 
priorities, and office technology, along with the expansion of program 
documentation, have challenged the department's capacity to respond in a 
coordinated fashion to the issue of files and forms management. In the 
meantime, old issues of storage, disposition, and information retrieval have 
not gone away. In terms of the care of the departmental archives, the 


merged PFD has a number of looming considerations. Foremost of these is the 
appraisal and disposition of the design, construction and contract files of 
the main departmental unit and the community program files of the old NDEA. 
The construction files, originally retained in toto for in-house purposes 
have since come to hold the only complete copy of municipal contract and 
specification records because departments have unilaterally adopted a 
seven-year limit on ali centractual records. The disposition of NDEA 
program files, together with those of antecedent agencies and special 
offices, should be treated more carefully as a matter of policy rather than 
as a temporary managerial nuisance. 


Specific recommendations on the records of the Public Facilities 
Department follow: 


1.) The functions of the central files room ought to be reintegrated 
with the departmental M.I.S. unit in order to coordinate information 
services throughout the department. Staff will need to be at least 
partially restored if the unit is to accommodate both the clerical chores of 
central files supervision and data input, on the one hand, and expanded 
applications of records management on the other hand. It is recommended 
that such a unit work in coordination with a municipal records program to 
introduce files and forms management, especially to the Construction and 
Real Estate divisions, where it is needed. Microfilming operations, 
disposition routines, and care of the vital plan collection are other areas 
that the central file/records management staff ought to be supervising. 


2.) Specific disposition schedules are a priority for this 
department. This is an area where professional input should be tapped as 
state standards have yet to be promulgated. City and departmental records 
personnel, departmental officials and state officials could be expected, 
however, to draft a schedule that would satisfy both the in-house 
administrative need and the historical interest. In the meantime, some 
records are covered by generic state schedules. The department should, 
therefore, set up systematic routines for the identification and approved 
destruction of obsolete fiscal and administrative files. 


3.) The record copy of the proceedings of the Public Facilities 
Department, now kept on bond paper, should be filed in appropriately marked 
file folders rather than loose leaf binders, (which could continue to be 
used for a convenience or public use copy). It is also recommended that the 
minutes and votes be transferred to microfilm. The department should also 
reintroduce an indexing system to augment access. The old card system, 
which is still referred to, should be examined to identify the most useful 
categories of entry. An automated index could be devised to produce useful 
cross-reference indexes and to conduct quick search and report functions. 


4.) In order to physically implement a records retention and 
destruction procedure, some retrospective reorganization of the larger 
project files at the container level is advisable. In any event, such 
reorganization will greatly decrease search time and will allow future 
retirement of inactive records to a central archives. Certain municipal 
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building records should be retained for the life of the structure, or 
permanently if filmed. About 200 cubic feet of files could be transferred 
to a city archival facility after reaching final appraisal and processing. 
(That figure would quadruple if larger project files were retired before 
processing.) 


9.) All pre-1981 administrative and programmatic records of the 
predecessor agencies to NDEA should be professionally appraised by a 
municipal records agency, as much of this material does not fall within 
either state or federal retention guidelines. The material is bulky in 
volume. There is an obligation to maintain only those records that reflect 
a unique function, policy or impact on the city -- its government, people or 
communities. Outside consultation with the academic and other concerned 
private and public constituencies should be encouraged, especially since 
much of the contemporary record admits standard data that may only be unique 
in form and not in substance. A city archival program would be expected to 
coordinate this type of review. 


6.) Departmental records now held at the Dearborn School Annex 
(minimum of 1,240 cubic feet) should be surveyed and transferred at the 
earliest convenience to an archives and/or records center facility suitable 
to the storage and maintenance of the public record. Up to 100 filing 
cabinets (representing over $20,000 in useful equipment) could be returned 
to active use throughout city agencies. 


7.) Part of the collection of 2,060 cubic feet of inactive records, 
stored by the department at 15 Beacon Street (or recently transferred to 
Dearborn School Annex), should be transferred to a supervised archives or 
records center facility. This material has been surveyed, and with the 
assistance of departmental personnel, could be scheduled for destruction by 
city records personnel. Approximately 15 percent of the material has been 
identified as archival, but considerably more may require temporary 
retention for audit and administrative purposes. 


8.) The department should seriously reconsider its decision to 
discontinue microfilming the vital plan collection -- new submissions as 
well as old plans alike. Personnel should be enlisted to educate new staff 
on the use and value of the aperture cards. An inexpensive diazo or use 
copy should be made accessible on the office floor, while original negatives 
and certain plans should be retired to the archives. An inventory and 
identification system should be introduced. Roll film of contracts and 
specifications should be inventoried. By negotiating with the commercial 
firm, the department might be able to secure an archival copy of the series, 
thus enabling it to consider further reductions in hard copy storage. The 
plans should also be indexed by a standard system, either by project number, 
or, preferably, by unique location code, both of which are linked to the 
automated data base. 
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REGISTRY DIVISION 
(Registrar of Vital Statistics] 


Boston's agency for the registration of vital statistics, which was 
first established in 1849 as a separate unit of government, continues to 
Operate as an independent division with administrative links to the City 
Clerk Department. The division has statutory authority for recording and 
maintaining the record pertaining to births, marriages and deaths that occur 
in the City of Boston. It also has special statutory interest in the 
disposition of city records that derives from its merger with the Board of 
Record Commissioners in 1892. The Registry has the singular status of being 
the only city agency that maintains a formally designated archival 
collection, which it attempts to preserve and keep open to the public. 


The Registry Division is comprised of six units: Births, Marriages, 
Deaths, Corrections, Administration, and Archives. Although the units 
function separately for record-keeping purposes, the department is fairly 
self-contained, and the records are managed under the direct supervision cf 
the City Registrar. The Registry stores records in three locations in City 
Hall: the main office area; room 201 which is where the archives are stored; 
and another separate room, which is referred to as thes val Co” eens 
collection amounts to a total of 474 cubic feet of boxed and filed documents, 
10,271: bound volumes, 3,552 reels of 16 mm and 35 mm roll microfilm, and 
2,218 microfiche cards. The material, much of which is stored in inefficien: 
equipment, occupies approximately 1,800 sq. ft. of office Space. An 
additional 2,000 sq. ft. of storage space is used for inactive records. The 
collection, which holds the earliest records in the possession of the City 
of Boston, dates from 1630 to the present. The documents are almost 
exclusively vital records: certificates, registers, indexes, and depositions, 
which are legal requests to make changes to a vital record. The department 
also has a modest collection of approximately 40 cubic feet of correspondence 
files, certificate stubs, daily cashiers' sheets and receipts. 


Records after 1900 are kept in the main office area and the vault area 
while inactive records are stored in archives room. The archives room, 
which is filled to capacity, contains 2,600 linear feet of vital records 
from the town and City of Boston and vital records of the annexed townships 
and municipalities of Brighton, Charlestown, Dorchester, Hyde Park, Roxbury, 
South Boston and West Roxbury. The date span of this collection, 1630 to 
1915, makes it the oldest continuous set of records still in the active 
custody of Boston city government. Another important collection consists of 
church registers created by the department in the late nineteenth century, 
when the Registry was commissioned by city ordinance to recreate lost 
documentation from the pre-1849 period. Registers of 38 city congregations 
were be copied and returned to the owners, although a certain number of 
volumes have been retained by the City Registrar under terms of public 
records law pertaining to church records. The collection amounts to 73 
volumes and spans the years from 1630 to 1900. It includes local 
congregations of Baptist, Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Unitarian denominations. 


Another special collection found in the archives are the pre-1869 
transcriptions produced by the Works Progress Administration in the late 
1930s. The project successfully produced duplicates of original entry books 
and cumulative alphabetic indexes which bring together information 
previously contained in separate volumes. A separate room within the 
archives room is used to store older and more fragile items. These are kept 
unboxed on open shelves. An area has also been set aside for research use. 
Originally opened on a full-time basis, the archives is now only open by 
appointment as a result of staff cutbacks. Data indicate that the Registry 
served 250 walk-in visitors in 1985 and conducted research at $5.00 per 
inquiry for approximately 1,350 inquiries by mail. These figures are quite 
extraordinary in view of the part-time, unpublicized nature of the 
collection, 


The vault room is also filled to capacity. This room, which is kept 
more secure than the archives, contains inactive vital records, especially 
marriage records, for the post-1900 period, as well as noncurrent financial 
records, and departmental registration forms. The latter consists of 
microfilm and depositions dating back to 1807. These records are stored 
alongside office supplies and equipment. As a rather humid basement room, 
it is particularly ill-suited for microfilm storage. 


Vital records consist of three separate records types: the actual 
certificate or license, entry books, and indexes. Depositions which appear 
to be arranged chronologically are not included in this discussion as they 
are considered sealed documents and, therefore, were not open to the survey 
team. Certificates and licenses are arranged chronologically then 
numerically while register entries are kept in strict chronological order. 
Access to both the original documents and registers is through cumulative 
alphabetical indexes. Beginning in 1956 the Births and Deaths divisions 
installed an alphabetic card-file index, which, since 1980, has replaced 
bound index volumes. The Marriage section introduced a similar system in 
1971. The cards, which are intended to serve as a quick accessing devise, 
list only names and corresponding certificate number. The previous system 
permitted the researcher to obtain full information from the condensed entry 
booxs without having to retrieve the actual certificate. Thus, until 1980, 
access to the original documents could be had through either the indexes or 
the entry books, both of which referred the user to the individual document 
number. The present means of access is through the index cards only as the 
department, seriously affected by staff reductions, was forced to discontinue 
the compiling of the entry registers in 1980. 


A majority of the Registry's records must be held in perpetuity. This 
fact, combined with the production of a small amount of housekeeping records, 
leaves the department with few management problems for current records. The 
department's efforts to control its small collection of administrative 
materials is adequate, but it is hindered by a backlog of records awaiting 
to be audited and by the lack of an efficient means of disposal. The 
Registry in common with other departments must periodically dispose of 
obsolete materials with regular city hall refuse. The department retains 
letters of inquiry for a period of six months and destroys daily cashiers’ 
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sheets and receipts after audit. The agency is fortunate to have relatively 
large office-space quarters, giving little reason for urgent concern over 
active records storage. There is concern, however, that stems from the fact 
that inactive storage is cramped and the quality of the space is not 
conducive to the preservation and care of permanent records. 


The department has periodically attempted to utilize micrographics as a 
preservation device. A substantial collection of 35 mm roll microfilm 
exists -- the result of an 1968 effort by the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints to microfilm an indeterminate quantity of Boston's vital records. 
The Registry retained 35mm negatives copies of the film, while positive 
copies were deposited at the Massachusetts State Archives. The department 
began filming collections on 16 mm roll film in 1969. In-house filming 
continued until 1980 when reductions in funding and staffing forced the 
Registry to discontinue it. Serious concerns over the quality of the roll 
film led to a decision in 1985 to the filming of all pre-1890 records by a 
private corporation. As of March 1986 the Registry expected to have 
available for use a negative copy of 2,218 microfiche cards. Access to the 
fiche cards and roll film is hindered, however, by the department's lack of 
microfilm reading equipment. 


Original books, even the oldest seventeenth-century volumes, continue 
to be handled by the staff and users for routine inquiries. Few signs of 
unusual deterioration are obvious in materials stored in the main office 
area. The vault material is in less stable condition: the environmental 
effects of a packed basement room and accumulations of dust are taking a 
visible toll on bindings and paper. The major need here is to unfold 
documents, place them in protective archival containers, and, of course, to 
transfer them to archival storage. Major and serious signs of deterioration 
are clearly evident, however, in the records retired to the archives room. 
Materials stored in this room continue to bear witness to the adverse 
effects of time and a long history of neglect in recent decades. Leather 
bound volumes are missing identifying covers and spines, and have loose or 
broken bindings. Many volumes are covered with the familiar result of mold 
and water damage, and bindings are steadily deteriorating. The paper 
records show signs of water, mold and rodent damage. Chemical damage is 
typified by yellowing and brittle paper and fading ink. The paper in many 
volumes is stained and foxed by overhandling and careless use. Loose 
documents are folded and stored in containers made of materials harmful to 
the long-term preservation of their contents. 


Vital records from the 1600s and 1700s are in exceedingly poor 
condition. Bindings are damaged and in some instances, nonexistent. The 
oldest records of the city are quickly deteriorating; the image in several 
volumes has faded or been completely obscured by unsafe treatments. 
Documents are brittle and each handling results in shredding and lost pieces 
of the record. Previous attempts to restore some volumes have had an 
opposite effect. Glue, used to reinforce the documents between sheets of 
silk tissue, have stained the paper and obscured the script. There is no 
indication that the paper was deacidified before being reinforced. 
Nevertheless, the quality of the paper fabric of this period gives it a 
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resiliency that makes future conservation treatment a distinct possibility 
if carried out in the near future. As treatment will need to take place 
over time, it is a goal that should not be postponed if the City of Boston 
wishes to retain these colonial and early federal records that have an 
enduring historical value to the nation. 


The very existence of these primitively preserved documents shows, at 
the very least, a history of concern for the public record in this division 
cf government. t is further evident in the efforts to transcribe and 
secure both the ancient and the contemporary vital record series. It 
continues to be exhibited today with the program to obtain microfiche 
copies, the effort made to provide a more suitable environment, and the 
attempt to use volunteers to keep the archives open to the public one day a 
week. The present registrar looks to the use of transcripts and microfilm 
as a means of reducing use of the original material and, thereby, preserving 
the original documentation for research and educational uses that cannot be 
satisfied by duplicates. 


A considerable effort has been made to obtain the best possible storage 
environment for the archives within the limitations of the existing basement 
rooms. The area is clean, neat and organized. It is definitely not an 
archivally sound solution, however. The room does not satisfy fire- 
resistant vault standards as required by law; it lacks temperature and 
humidity controls; and it has several water and sewage pipes running through 
the room. These pipes, should they rupture, would sevzrely damage the 
records. The water-tight integrity of the room is itself questionable. 
Recently a leak created by water from an adjacent storm drain developed in 
one of the walls. No damage to the records occurred. In addition the 
security of the room has been breached in the past. These shortcomings 
should not reflect on the present management of the department, which has 
attempted to improve conditions within limits. Rather they demonstrate the 
constraints under which the Registry Division operates. It has neither the 
budgetary resources nor the staff to maintain a professional program of 
archival preservation and care. Management of these collections should be 
carried out in conjunction with a municipal agency specifically equipped to 
address the unique issues posed by access to and the preservation and 
security of the public archives. 


The Registry Division has made great strides under recent registrars 
toward improving conditions for the large quantity of permanent documentation 
that falls under the agency's responsibility. The new emphasis on the 
preservation of the vital records is exemplified by the removal in 1983 of 
the registry archives from the basement of 26 Court Street, where 
environmental conditions and theft had taken a heavy toll. Employees and 
volunteers from the genealogical community have painstakingly recreated much 
of the original order of the collection, and records have been carefully 
organized and shelved and now await final inventory. Achieving the present 
situation has, however, only served to confirm the view in staff and users 
that the department is not on its own capable of resolving persistent 
problems. The most pressing concern is how to make the information and 
records accessible to a steady stream of public inquirers while also 
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protecting the historical material. It is well to remember that the Registry 
has a major operational duty to record current data, to fulfill a reporting 
function to the state and to service the critical documentation needs of the 
public. These responsibilities necessarily take precedence over issues of 
preservation and archival access, making the need for outside agency support 
appear all the more critical. Use of microfilm to improve access and to 
preserve the information has thus fer proven largely ineffective. The most 
serious problem, in fact, may be the condition and general treatment of the 
microfilm. The film's poor quality appears caused by the use of improper 
exposure settings and, in other cases, to the imprecise chemical solutions 
used in the developing process. The situation is further exacerbated by the 
failure to exercise inventory control, physical arrangement and, most 
importantly, safe environmental precautions. The Registry holds a master 
copy that is normally retained for the purpose of reproducing duplicates, 
but the copy has had regular use and is marred by the chemical effects of 
fingerprints and dirt and the visual effect of scratched surfaces, all of 
which diminish its future value in producing replacement copies. Reels of 
film for the oldest records are unmarked, very poorly arranged, and 
carelessly relegated to improper basement storage. 


The Registry Division exists as an agency to record and preserve vital 
public information. Despite its staff and equipment shortages the agency 
has made a concerted effort to manage its records, serve the current needs 
of the public, and also take steps to assure the survival of its archives 
for the present time. It has done virtually all that can reasonably be 
expected from a single agency, and it must now depend upon the support and 
resources of a city-wide effort if the progress of recent years is to 
continue. 


Recommendations 
The following recommendations are suggested. 


1.) All vital statistics records older than 90 years should be 
consolidated and transferred to a city archives facility which is staffed by 
professional archivists and equipped with adequate environmental controis. 
The inventory of the material now in progress should be continued to the 
item level if possible in order to expedite service of public inquiry and 
secure documentation on the collection. Publication of this information in 
a guide to collections is, of course, a priority of a continuing city 
archives program. 


2.) Master negative copies of microfilm should be transferred Coes 
city archives for evaluation and identification. Where image quality 
allows, a user copy should be produced and equipment should be obtained to 
make this information immediately open and available to the public. Access 
to the city's vital statistics archives should be established on a full-time 
basis under the supervision of professionally trained staff. 
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3.) The earliest records of the Registry division qualify as a 
priority for immediate conservation analysis and appropriate treatment. A 
plan for long-range preservation should be formulated and efforts made to 
tap special funding sources in order to clean, deacidify, mend and otherwise 
restore the earliest volumes of Boston and the annexed towns. 


4.) Inactive vital records of the post-1900 period should be stored in 
archival quality containers. Some of these records, restricted to the 
general public, may be transferred to records center storage. The 
department may wish to retain control over inactive vital records, in which 
case they should be protected by exclusive use of the vault area and simple 
dehumidification equipment. 


5.) Security of the archival records should be tightly controlled. 
The registrar should insist on a limited-access lock system for all inactive 
vital records. 


6.) Formal guidelines for the use, handling and copying of original 
records by staff and researchers need to be devised. The department should 
also follow formal disposition procedures for administrative and fiscal 
records. Specific retention schedules and disposition routines could be 
devised in conjunction with a city-wide records administration. 


Preliminary and Abridged List of Archival Record Series 


(NOTE: many series are arranged into sub-categories such as Boston, 
Out-Of-Town, Annexed Towns, and Stillborn.) 


Birth Records Division: CERTIFICATES (1892- ); REGISTERS/BOOKS OF ENTRY 
(1630-1980); INDEXES (1630- ); CENSUS OF NON-REPORTED BIRTHS (1894-1900) ; 


Death Records Division: CERTIFICATES (1876- ); REGISTERS (1689-1977, with 
gaps), INDEXES (1700- ); INTERMENT BOOKS (1810-1848) ; 


Marriage Division: MARRIAGE INTENTIONS (1707- ); MARRIAGE INTENTIONS INDEX 
(1728-1850, 1892-1899); MARRIAGE LICENSES (1800- ); UNUSED MARRIAGE 
CERTIFICATES RETURNED (1894-1950); INDEX TO UNUSED MARRIAGE LICENSES; 
MARRIAGE REGISTERS (1651-1730, 1808-1979); MARRIAGE INDEX (c. 1629- ); 
AUTHORIZATIONS TO SOLEMNIZE MARRIAGES [WAIVERS] (1912- , with gaps); DIVORCE 
CERTIFICATES (1912-1979, with gaps); 


Corrections Division: DEPOSITIONS ON CORRECTIONS MADE TO EXISTING 


CERTIFICATES OR ON ACTIONS TAKEN IN ANOTHER LOCALITY - BIRTHS, DEATHS, 
MARRIAGES (1807- ); 
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Combined Registers of Vital Statistics: BIRTHS AND DEATHS (1630-1744, 2 
vols.); BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS (1630-1666, 1 vol.); INDEX TO BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS (1630-1666, 1 vol.); 


Annexed Town and City Archives: The Registry also holds vital records for 
the following annexed towns and cities: Brighton (1771-1873); Charlestown 
(1629-1873); Dorchester (1631-1869); Hyde Park (1868-1912); Roxbury 
(1639-1867); West Roxbury (1851-1873). 


Church Records: 73 volumes: Baldwin Place Baptist Church (1769-1881); 
Brattle Street Church (1700-1804); Bromfiled Street Church (1838-1854); 
Bulfinch Street Church (1835-1854); Charles Street Baptist Church 
(1828-1885); Christ Episcopal Church (1723-1851): First Baptist Church, 
Boston (1681-1884); First Church, Boston (1630-1847); First Church, 
Charlestown (1632-1789): First Church, Dorchester (1729-1882); First Church, 
West Roxbury (1712-1837); First Christian Church (1803-1873); First 
Universalist Church (1813-1840); Grace Episcopal Church (1828-1865); Hanover 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church '(1792-1873); Harvard Church, Charlestown 
(1840-1900); Hawes Place Church, (1823-1878); Hollis Street Church 
(1732-1887); King's Chapel (1703-1843); New Brick Church (1722-1776); New 
Jerusalem Church, Charlestown (1817-1840); New North Church (1714-1863); New 
South Church (1719-1811); Old South Church (1669-1875); Park Street Church 
(1810-1877); Phillips Church (1830-1886); Pine Street Church (1834-1865); 
Pitts Street Church (1835-1845); Purchase Street Church (1826-1258); Se. 
Matthew's Episcopal Church, South Boston (1817-1884); St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church (1820-1859); Second Baptist Church (1681-1884) and Second Baptist 
Church, Boston (1743-1787, 1788-1811); Second Church, Boston (1676-1816); 
Second Universalist Church (1815-1855); South Congregational Church 
(1828-1885); Third Parish Church, Roxbury (1771-1860): Trinity Episcopal 
Church (1737-1820); Twelfth Congregational Church (1825-1861): West Church, 
Boston (1737-1880). 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The Office of Treasurer is, perhaps, the oldest continuing unit of 
Boston government. The earliest surviving records date from the 1670s, 
although annexed town accounts exist for even earlier years. Previous to 
1875, the treasurer provided for the care and custody of Boston's finances 
along with the collection of taxes and ether payable funds to the city. 
Some of these functions were transferred in 1875 to a city collector, who 
was empowered to collect taxes, rates and other funds made payable to the 
City of Boston or to Suffolk County. Ordinances of 1954 merged the offices 
of treasurer and collector, making the latter a division of the new Treasury 
Department. Under the new arrangement, the Sinking Funds Department was 
also placed within the Treasury. The Collector-Treasurer also serves as 
Treasurer-Custodian of the Boston Retirement Board, Custodian of the Boston 
Public School Teachers' Retirement Fund, and Treasurer of the George Robert 
White Fund. 


The Treasury Department is comprised of five principal divisions: the 
treasury, collecting, cashiers, tax title, and trust divisions. The 
department stores its records in several locations at City Hall, and at two 
remote sites: the Boston Public Library, and the Dearborn School Annex, 
located at 25 Ambrose Street, Roxbury. Total quantities for noncurrent and 
archival collections of the department amount to 5,580 cubic feet of filed 
and boxed documents, 18,200 bound volumes (many oversize), 252 reels of lémm 
microfilm, 967 microfiche cards, 1,963 machine-readable computer tapes, and 
twelve computer hard-disk packs. These materials, excluding current office 
files, (records less than three years old), occupy over 2,300 square feet at 
Boston City Hall, 1,500 square feet at the Boston Public Library, and 2,000 
Square feet at the Dearborn School Annex. The department will also assume 
charge of a collection of material belonging to the Trustees of the George 
Robert White Fund. The records, located at the time of this survey on the 
eight floor of City Hall in an anteroom to the Board of Appeal, had been 
maintained by the clerk of Trustees as an archival collection. The 
collection amounts to 47 cubic feet, dates from 1922 to 1980, and is about 
90 percent archival. Among the series are cashbooks, ledgers, audits, annual 
reports, minutes, and investment reports. The collection was scheduled to 
be removed from this location at the time of the survey. No provision had 
been made for safe storage at.the time this report was prepared. 


Records Storage 


The department utilizes three central areas within the main office for 
records storage. The main office vault is used to hold cancelled and voided 
checks and miscellaneous financial and administrative records. A caged 
anteroom to the vault holds mostly boxed cancelled checks stored on steel 
shelving. This room is used exclusively for records storage. A stairwell 
area is also used to keep miscellaneous noncurrent records including bank 
reconciliation sheets, data preceossing payroll copies, sewer bills as ‘ell 
as locked file cabinets, which are stored alongside general supplies. 
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Approximately 650 square feet of office space is being used to store semi- 
active and inactive records that could be more adequately maintained in a 
records center. 


The basement rooms contain recently retired records, (i.e. 1940-1980), 
including cancelled checks, payrolls, and ledgers for tax title and sinking 
fund accounts. It should be noted that cancelled checks form the bulk of 
the records generated and stored by che Treasury Department. The two million 
checks that are produced annually by the department constitute an acute 
records management problem. The existence of this mountain of paper along 
with the minimum state retention requirement of seven years saddles the 
department with the need for substantial amounts of storage space. 
Altogether the department's records accumulate at a rate of approximately 
1,200 cubic feet annually. Increased use of microfiche would substantially 
reduce storage and increase efficiency of access, but it is a doubtful 
alternative in light of the city's budgetary restraints and, in any event, 
weuld not be cost effective if records center operations were in place. A 
fire that occurred in 1982 in the basement storage area destroyed a large 
but indeterminate quantity of records. Periodic housekeeping has further 
eliminated obsolete records stored in the basement garage complex. There is 
no indication, however, that such housecleaning has followed a comprehensive 
plan; schedules and disposition approval are not part of the process. The 
garage continues to be used as an overflow storage site, where records are 
stored directly on the floor. 


The earliest documentation in the department's physical possession 
dates from 1785. The greatest bulk of the materials falls, however, into 
the period after 1960. Substantial amounts of pre-1960 records were 
discarded during the department's move to the new City Hall in 1968. Some 
older materials set aside in storage at old city hall annex because of their 
historical or administrative value were moved around 1978 to the Boston 
Public Library. Library storage is utilized for the department's oldest 
inactive records and, to a lesser degree, for recent inactive tax payments 
on commitments, refund ledgers, fire-pipe service charges, and water and 
sewer use records. The latter series of records covering the years 1953 to 
1970 are located in a second floor storage room of the McKim building, while 
older materials are housed on the 6th and 7th floors of the new addition. 
Archival materials dating back to 1785 include tax payment records, payroll 
registers, trust and debt ledgers and registers, municipal court police and 
witness fee books, payment journals for military duty, and poll tax payment 
books. Some series originated with annexed municipalities such as Brighton, 
Charlestown, Roxbury, and West Roxbury. Out of the 14,134 volumes in 
storage, 11,087 volumes, (78 percent), need to be retained permanently 
because of their historical value as outlined in the state records retention 
schedules. Some of the earliest, colonial-period account books, as well as 
early accounts of annexed towns, have been removed from the collection to 
the rare books room. Treasury department officials do periodically store 
and review the small collection of semi-active records at the library. 


The historical records at the BPL are unorganized, unidentified and, 
therefore, inaccessible. Departmental personnel were unaware of their 


existence -- knowledge of them peaked immediate interest in trust and tax 
title records that retain continuing administrative value. There is no 
inventory of the collection, although an unverified pre-transfer catalog of 
individual volumes and manuscripts is known to exist. These records are 
treated as dead storage without benefit of professional attention or public 
access. Most of these volumes are oversize ledgers that would need an 
estimated 1,386 linear feet of shelf storage. These figures strongly suggest 
the benefit of using retrospective mircofilming to reduce the massive storage 
requirements for permanent financial records, especially those dated after 
1870. It is estimated that presently the oversize (permanent) volumes alone 
(excluding boxed records) would fill 806 bays of nine by three foot shelving 
sections. 


Management 


The department's records, (principally motor excise, personal and 
property tax bills, tax taking and tax title), are arranged by series in 
chronological order. Current financial records are well arranged and the 
department is developing a department-wide central filing and retrieval 
system for current administrative records. Books of accounts (e.g. ledgers, 
daily and monthly receipts journals, payment schedules of real and personal 
property, collector's tax commitment journals) are well arranged by series. 
As of 1981, these records have taken a data-processing format with access 
through on-line systems and computer print-outs. A problem of access occurs 
when semi-active records, specifically cancelled checks and paid excise 
bills, are packed for temporary storage. The limited storage space within 
the main office (i.e. the caged room and the vault), are filled to capacity 
with miscellaneous financial records; data processing input and output 
sheets; employee savings-bond account cards; cancelled, voided and expired 
checks as well as office equipment and supplies. The office vault, designed 
for the storage of blank checks and critical financial records, holds an 
assortment of records that are dispersed randomly on the floor, piled above 
filing cabinets and stored on the room's exposed ceiling girders. Once 
records become inactive, they are boxed and labeled by year and generally by 
series before being placed in basement storage. There are no finding aids 
or inventories for the records in the office or storage areas, although 
departmental personnel have generally grouped like records together. 


The overwhelming quantity of cancelled checks awaiting final 
disposition creates an added burden on the department's ability to search 
and retrieve documents adequately. Because of the legal requirement that 
checks be held for seven years and the fact that an occasional dispute or 
inquiry arises which requires retrieval of documentation, the department is 
in need of an efficient system of document retrieval. Systems are in place 
or are being developed for current operations but sorely lacking for 
anything older than three years, except the on-line retrieval of information 
on check payments made since 1981. Locating the original documentation, 
although an infrequent need, is next to impossible. A similar situation 
exists for the paid bills files. Accessibility te these bills is by batch 
date. Batches of bills are grouped together according to the date that they 


are received by the department from the public. Through their computer data 
base they are able to locate the date which corresponds to the filed batch 
date. The original bill is then examined once the appropriate batch is 
located. The department receives close to 2,000 such requests per year to 
examine noncurrent bills. Thus, the smooth operation of the department is 
directly affected by its ability to keep in step with the flow of 
documentation. Lack of resources, space and standard systems can result in 
bottlenecks. It is revealing that in re-creating central administrative 
files, management was unable to locate key operational, procedural, reporting 
and transactional records beyond those of the incumbent administration. In 
the absence of systematic records and files management, the department not 
only loses control over semi-active records, but also operates without the 
internal documentation that should be within reach of agency administrators. 


Departmental management has recently attempted to recover administrative 
documentation with the introduction of a centralized files system. The goal 
of exercising greater control over active records will inevitably be blocked, 
however, if systems and facilities are not in place to support a program of 
uninterrupted retirement and disposition. The staff expressed concern for 
introducing routine filing, reference, retrieval, and destruction procedures. 
Insufficient space, personnel, equipment, and guidelines prevent a willing 
managerial staff from making much needed progress in these directions. 


Equipment shortages have a significant influence in dampening prospects 
for finding easy solutions to storage and disposition problems. Because of 
an inadequate number of shelving units, boxed records have been stored 
directly on the floors in the vaults, in twelve cubic foot cloth hampers, 
and in some instances in the overhead crossbeams. This kind of storage does 
nothing to inhibit misfilings, loss or physical damage to the record. The 
department also lacks in-house shredding and compacting equipment, and has 
no systematic means of routinely destroying outdated materials. The storage 
space that is available is regularly in a state of being overfilled. Staff 
with responsibility for records administration consists of two persons: one 
in a general office management role, the other as a clerk. Neither one has 
sufficient time, training or information necessary to effect a comprehensive 
and efficient system of records management. 


The lack of disposition routines is most noticeable in the accumulation 
of obsolete records. Examination of the department's various storage sites 
reveals that over 60 percent of the records housed in these areas qualify 
for immediate destruction. The largest quantity of these outdated materials 
are cancelled and voided checks. Among the other obsolete record series 
that are being stored beyond retention date are: collector's and departmental 
payments to treasurer, collector's returns, check stub registers, bank 
statements, abstracts, recapitulations, reconciliation books, trial and 
daily balance sheets, warrants, cash receipts on certain tax collections, 
and demands for payment. 


Some efforts has been made to place records on microfilm. Since 1973 
the department has used a commercial concern to film two series of records: 
checks for accounts payable of the cashier's division (l6mm roll film) and 
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real estate and auto excise bills (microfiche cards). As of this report a 
total of 252 reels and 967 microfiche cards have been produced. A reported 
problem for the department is the inability to make needed corrections to 
the microfiche copy. Further microfilming is being considered for tax bills 
and lien listings, which are presently produced on a weekly basis from 
computer tapes. 


The department commits substantial amounts of data to magnetic tape or 
machine-readable format. Beginning in 1981 with the introduction of an 
on-line computer system, the department automated its accounts payable or 
bills files. Magnetic {edp) tapes are permanently retained and stored in a 
locked safe located outside of the computer room. Additional storage for 
other tapes include three metal cabinets and four specially designed 
cabinets in which the tapes are stored in a hanging fashion. As of June 
1986, some 1,963 magnetic tapes have been generated. Because of the 
unavailability of suitable off-site storage space, back-up copies of 
computer tapes are stored alongside the originals. Neither copy receives 
suitable storage and protection. 


Physical Conditions 


The physical condition of the off-site and basement storage areas are 
unacceptable and defeat the purpose for legal, administrative and historical 
retention. Both basement vault areas are securely locked and properly 
constructed of independent cinderblock. High humidity, susceptibility to 
flooding, exposed pipes and duct work, unrated fire doors and vermin do not 
make the vaults adequate for the storage of permanent or important temporary 
records. Their usefulness as storage areas for temporary records is 
conceivable only for temporary records awaiting destruction or transfer to a 
records center, or where access or reference use is not an issue, or where 
retention periods are extremely brief. As presently constituted, the rooms 
are completely inadequate to the purpose of storing public records. (See 
state regulations entitled: "Specifications for Safes and Vaults for the 
Safeguarding of Public Records" issued by the state supervisor of public 
records by authority of M.G.L. Chapter 66, section 11.) 


The executive parking garage area has flooded a number of times, causing 
water damage to records stored on the storage room's floors. Flooding of 
the basement area occurs when excessive rain or high tides cause the sewers 
to back up. In September of 1985, the area flooded to a depth of six 
inches, and it was reported that the room was flooded by three feet of water 
after an overhead pipe burst in 1981. When flooding occurs, the boxes or 
volumes in direct contact with the water act as a wick, drawing moisture 
several inches above the standing water and thereby damaging records not 
touched by the original flood. The damp conditions then provided a prime 
environment for the growth of harmful mold. The department's response to 
the flooding has been to remove materials stored directly on the floor and 
place them onto pallets or in hampers to prevent further destruction. As a 
result of fire, water and mold damage several volumes in the treasurer's 
vault have fused together or become severely warped and mold covered. These 
volumes are probably not salvageable. Boxes filled with loose documents 
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have burst and spilled their contents after becoming wet. Shelving has been 
overloaded to such an extent that several units have buckled under the 
excessive weight. Both basement storage rooms could be more efficiently 
utilized for storage of semi-active records (e.g. cancelled checks, bills) 
that now clutter office space. This presumes a staff that is augmented to 
include a person who would maintain a system of inventory, retirement, 
rotation of equipment and files, appraisal and disposition, destruction, 
labeling and documentation of these systems. More cost-effective options 
are available by utilizing current staff and a city-wide management solution. 


The department relies heavily on inappropriate and cheap storage space 
in City Hall basement, at the Boston Public Library, and at the Dearborn 
School Annex. The Dearborn School Annex is especially inadequate for records 
storage as it is geographically isolated and unsupervised. The department 
utilizes four large rooms in the building to keep inactive cancelled checks 
and computer printouts. The records were originally stored in the City Hall 
vault area where they had been damaged by water. The records are in no 
discernible order. Obsolete canceled checks and payroll printouts from 
1971-1974 are piled up to seven feet high or packed in unmarked boxes. 

These records were transported after a flood from the City Hall basement to 
dead storage in the annex building, which is considered to be surplus city 
property. Guard dogs have free reign of the building resulting in the 
dreadful accumulation of excreta. The records stored at the Dearborn School 
Annex present a temptation to vandalism and should be scheduled for 
destruction after examination and state approval. The present situation is 
unsatisfactory by every standard of measurement. The proper disposal of 
these records and the archival retention of other valuable (historical) 
records stored nearby ought to be seen as part and parcel of a coordinated, 
professionally supervised disposition. 


Treasury Department records housed at the Public Library show signs of 
extreme deterioration. Broken and missing bindings, mold stains and water 
damage are common. These conditions are a result of previous storage in 
substandard conditions and a history of repeated displacement. Future plans 
to remodel the McKim building will require movement and further disturbance 
to the collection. Aside from the records kept in the rare books room, none 
of the records are stored in environmentally or archivally secure areas. 
Some records are stored directly on the floor; older volumes show the 
deterioration caused by dirt and fluctuations in humidity and temperature. 
More recent (post-1965) records show few signs of noticeable deterioration. 
These are more closely supervised by the Treasury Department and have not 
been exposed to adverse environmental conditions. 


The temporary and misceilaneously arranged permanent records that are 
kept in the various areas of the main office enjoy a relatively better 
environment than stored collections, albeit a costly one insofar as prime 
office space is being used to keep inactive records. Use of the stair well 
for storage of records demonstrates how completely inadequate the city's 
facilities are to handle the accumulation of modern records. However 
convenient or necessary it has become te handle surplus storage needs, 
departmental management would be greatly relieved if the stairwell could be 
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returned to its singular function as an egress. The caged room adjacent to 
the main vault is equipped with steel shelving. The room is normally filled 
to capacity; an attempt is made annually to rotate cancelled checks older 
than five years to basement storage, (other series of records date back to 
1976). Although boxes and volumes are neatly shelved and usually labelled, 
the cage area does not meet state requirements for storage of public records: 
moreover, it represents an inefficient use of valuable office space. The 
main office vault, which has a six-hour rated fire door, is the best storage 
area in the office. The suitability of this room for storage of vital 
documentation is offset, however, by its disorder and under-utilization, 
which result from the lack of retirement or disposition procedures. 


Recommendations 


The Treasury Department has made the best effort under adverse 
conditions to abide by its responsibilities in the area of public records 
administration. The present managerial staff has renewed department interest 
in improving office records systems, a factor that will make retrieval and 
disposition of current records far more efficient and sensible. The 
department is hampered from going any further than current operations by 
shortage of trained records staff and lack of space and equipment. As a 
result, there is little hope that the advantages of management's efforts to 
modernize filing procedures will result in permanent improvement. The 
limitations under which the department operates raises issues in three 
critical areas: safe, adequate and cost-effective storage; the proper 
handling of information in the context of new and expensive technologies; 
and the guarantee of unhindered public/departmental access. These issues 
cannot be addressed with any measure of lasting success by one department 
alone. The problems that arise need to be examined and answered within the 
framework of city-wide services and planning. The extent of the problem was 
poignantly illustrated in this survey as we examined the microfilming and 
machine-readable systems. Records may be microfilmed for a number of 
reasons, but the expense of the procedure makes permanency and frequency of 
retrieval paramount. Application of these criteria are not apparent in 
every case. The strategy behind the present filming program is made 
increasingly important when one considers the deteriorating condition of 
permanent public records now being produced on cheap data-processing paper 
or being poorly stored on computer tapes. Future accessibility and 
preservation are more precarious for these modern records. Proper 
documentation and indexing of on-line systems, back-up archival storage, and 
durable copy of permanent records is a need that must be examined while the 
present generation of automated systems is still in use. Questions of 
appraisal, public access and other archival/records management issues are 
beyond the scope of the present staff. It is not inconceivable, however, 
that some records management duties could be assumed by the department if 
coordination and ongoing support services were available from a central 
administrative unit in city government. 


The first priority of a city-wide program would be to assist the 
department in segregating permanent archival records from temporary and 
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obsolete material. State record schedules offer some guidance, but they are 
cGesigned for general use and do not sufficiently describe the variety of 
record series generated by department. A city-wide records administration 
would work with departmental management to devise state approved in-house 
schedules that are specific in nature. A logical procedure for retiring and 
eventually ridding the city of temporary records would be ineffective, if 
not impossible, without a coordinated strategy that includes archival 
appraisal, space and equipment management, proper disposal procedures, 
detailed schedules, and analysis of micrographics applications. In lieu of 
such coordination, what transpires is a cyclical accumulation and purging 
that is without logic or accountability. A coordinated city program of 
review and disposition could reduce the treasurer's records by approximately 
60 percent after audit and the required legal retention. Periodic review 
and disposition would become thereafter a matter of routine management. 


The following recommendations are suggested. 
1.) Semi-active and inactive office records, generally those older 
than three years, should be scheduled and centralized in a records center 
where inventory controls, transfer procedures and processing could be 
carried out for the timely disposition of materials and for easy 
identification and retrieval of series (estimated quantity to be transferred 
after disposition of obsolete material: 850 cubic feet). This transfer 
would be coordinated with a departmental records supervisor who would work 
with the staff of a city-wide program to systematize records and files 
management for noncurrent office records. 


2.) Work should begin with departmental personnel and the state's 
supervisor of public records to devise a comprehensive and useful in-house 
retention and disposal schedule that will meet the specific needs of the 
department. 


3.) An examination should be made regarding the use of microforms to 
reduce the bulk of permanent financial records, especially those that have 
been severely damaged. The study should extend into current record-keeping 
practices as well. The city should explore the feasibility of using 
microfilm as a cost effective alternative to the present inefficient systems 
of manual retrieval, but it should do so in the context of records center 
storage and retrieval for temporary records. Use of computer output 
microfiche (COM) may be a particularly attractive option for managing 
massive quantities of permanent or bulky financial records. 


4.) All archival records stored in basement vaults and at the Boston 
Public Library should be transferred to the protective quarters of a 
supervised and secure archival facility, (estimated quantity: 12,160 
volumes, 140 cubic feet, and 1,219 items of microform). Cleaning and boxing 
should begin immediately along with identification and inventory of all 
records. Appraisal for future processing, conservation, and transfer to 
microfilm or fiche is a high priority for managing this large collection 
where so much of the material is oversized, abstracted or summarized in 
other forms, and is in very poor physical condition. 
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5.) The basement vault areas (comprised of two rooms) should be 
reorganized to serve as a temporary holding station for semi-active office 
records, especially voided and cancelled checks, bank statements and similar 
series that either need to be kept close at hand because of frequency of use 
or have a very brief retention period. One room could be given over to 
centralized storage of office and surplus supplies, thus removing them from 
storage alongside records. Together, both rooms could be used in 
conjunction with a city-wide archives and records center to free office 
space for a more productive working environment. 


6.) A concerted effort should be made to destroy all obsolete records, 
particularly those that pose a fire hazard in City Hall basement and at the 
Dearborn Annex. This destruction should take place in coordination with the 
Supervisor of Public Records. Recycling alternatives should be investigated 
in order to keep the cost of disposal to a minimum. (Estimated quantity of 
records that couid be destroyed after appraisal: 4800 cubic feet of boxed 
records and 2477 volumes.) A considerable savings in money and space could 
be achieved if the destruction were carried out in a systematic manner. 


7.) Back-up copies of computer tapes should be stored in an archivally 
secure off-site location. Considerable savings will be realized if space 
were available in a secure and supervised city-wide facility. On-line 
information should be appraised for archival value, and, where applicable, 
provision should be made for timely and accurate transfer of information to 
permanent (COM) copy (Our interviews elicited the opinion that a quantity 
of 300 magnetic tapes were in need of vital protection. It was not clear 
that all the information on these tapes was available in a format consistent 
with M.G.L. Chapter 66, section 4.) 
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WORKERS' COMPENSATION SERVICE 


Workers' Compensation Service, an independent division of the Law 
Department, was formed in 1913 to process claims of financial support from 
employees injured while working for the city. The division presently holds 
488 cubic feet of active and inactive records, the earliest dating from 
about 1930. The records occupy approximately 201 cubic feet in their City 
Hall office, 221 cubic feet in a former subway tunnel located under City 
Hall and 66 cubic feet at 26 Court Street. The largest part of the 
collection are the case files that date from about 1950. Earlier case 
files, amounting to approximately 150 cubic feet, were destroyed in 1979 as 
a result of flooding in the agency's former offices on Water Street. The 
division does not process claims of several city departments that have 
independent compensation services: the Health and Hospitals Department, the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority, the Sewer and Water Commission and uniformed 
members of the Police and Fire Departments. 


The Service's major records series are compensation case files and 
summary incident card files. Case files are grouped into two series: active 
and inactive. A file becomes inactive when the employee formally returns to 
work and or upon satisfactory disposition of the clain. Approximately 80 
percent of the case files contain only the standard injury report form. 
Compensation files may contain substantial documentation, however, if a 
claim is investigated or a decision is appealed, (in which case the file may 
expand by several inches). The case file series is arranged alphabetically 
by name; the internal file arrangement is roughly chronological. There may 
be a wide variety of record types within a large file: the initial injury 
report, medical and witness reports, invoices, vouchers, receipts, insurance 
forms, investigator's notes, and, in instances involving litigation, 
depositions, hearing transcripts, and memoranda. For these large case 
files, the division might find it more useful to adopt a differentiated 
internal foldering system for greater control and access. While most cases 
result in the creation of a simple report form only, the volume of file 
activity makes efficient filing, retrieval and identification an important 
concern. Approximately 2,250 cases are filed with the city's Worker's 
Compensation office in the average year. The division uses a standard 
report form which is forwarded to the Commonwealth. It is important to note 
that that copy is sent to the State's Industrial Injury Board where it is 
microfilmed. 


The second key record series is the card file which has been kept by 
the agency since 1930. A card is created for each injury claimed by an 
employee. The files are the chief reference resource as they indicate the 
Status of the case and contain a summary of the information contained on the 
standard injury report form. The series is especially valuable to the staff 
because it includes cards for case files that were destroyed in the flood. 


The division retains all case files regardless of status because 


central files follow an alphabetic sequence that does not allow the user to 
make physical distinction between active and terminated employees. Files 
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are separated as "active" and "inactive" on the basis of disposition of a 
particular claim only. An inactive file may be reactivated if a subsequent 
claim is filed or an issue arises at the time of employee's retirement. 
Semi-active files constitute the bulk of the division's office files, and 
yet, because storage space is strictly limited, the staff has made a 
practice of retiring all files ten years after the last transaction. As a 
result, semi-active files that have a continuing administrative value, (i.e. 
those on present employees), are placed alongside true inactive and obsolete 
files, (i.e. those on terminated employees). 


The agency's problem stems, first, from the use of an overcentralized 
and undifferentiated filing scheme that lumps present and terminated 
employee files together, and second, from the early retirement of present 
employee files to an "inactive" status and an off-site location. The 
situation forces the division to retain all semi-active and inactive files 
for an indefinite period of time because of their need to reference part of 
them. The staff was not aware of state retention regulations that permit 
destruction of injury report files after seven years. But implementing this 
schedule would be difficult at best because the files are not arranged in 
such a way as to allow instant identification of records for purposes of 
appraisal. The department needs to create a filing scheme of discreet sub- 
series, either by physical separation or by color and date coding. Files 
could be reduced by retiring terminated employee files. These could be 
periodically identified using the reports generated by other departments 
(e.g. Retirement Board or Personnel). By transferring the true inactives to 
a records center, more space would be available to house the files of active 
employees now in storage. Office filing equipment should also be upgraded 
to accommodate the centralized filing of active employee records, as the 
frequency of retrieval is at this time too high to permit centralized 
off-site maintenance. 


The agency continues to use the files in storage on a regular basis to 
verify information on previous compensation settlements or to satisfy new 
litigation actions against the city. The staff is in the unusual position 
of retrieving files from storage at a rate of several times a week. The 
physical isolation of the collection in unsupervised storage in the tunnel 
and at Court Street, together with the poor environmental conditions under 
which they are kept, provides poignant illustration of how in the absence of 
records management services the ordinary business of government can be 
severely hampered. Access to files that need to be referenced as frequently 
as these should be at hand, not in a basement tunnel. 


Some immediate needs confront the agency, specifically: the routine 
maintenance and retrieval of active and semi-active files, secure storage 
for temporary and permanent records, and the implementation of records 
retention and disposition schedules for the compensation files. An analysis 
of the frequency of reference/retrieval and the specific information that 
must be retained for administrative use would present ample opportunity to 
evaluate the adequacy of forms and reference files, to propose future 
automation of record-keeping vrocesses, and to develop specific retention 
and disposition schedules and procedures. These activities would make the 
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work space more manageable, the files easier to use, and the upkeep of 
records a matter of regular housekeeping. There should be no reason, for 
example, for the division to feel the need to retain injury report forms 
beyond seven years. Other areas worth investigating include: the 
possibility of revising and automating the 3 x 5" summary card file to 
include data to which there is frequent reference and the desirability of 
transferring the large inactive portion of the card file to microfiln. 
Using an expanded card file as the source for on-line documentation makes . 
abundant sense in the eventuality that hard copy output could be produced in 
the form of a constantly updatable master card file that serves both as 
backup and permanent copy. The agency is scheduled to be connected to the 
city's central computer service in the near future. With the appropriate 
programming applications and backup systems, the volume of office records 
could be reduced and retrieval of information made dramatically mors 
efficient. There is concern, however, that in the transfer, staff will 
become complacent about files maintenance and protection of permanent 
documentation in an acceptable legal format. 


The staff reported that a minimum of thirty minutes is required to 
locate a file in storage. The storage sites are so undesirable that the 
staff tends not to refile the inactive documents, but chooses instead to 
retain them in office whenever possible. The storage of Workers' 
Compensation records in the city hall tunnel and at 26 Court Street are, in 
fact, completely inappropriate for records storage. The records are exposed 
to extreme fluctuations in heat and humidity, rodents, dampness and standing 
water, and the disorganization that comes from unregulated handling of 
poorly stored records. The agency's boxed files, which were originally 
placed in alphabetical order, become scattered with regular use and need to 
be periodically reorganized. Record containers have deteriorated from signs 
of water and mildew damage. 


The present system of recordkeeping in the Workers' Compensation 
Service promotes a policy of permanent retention of all files, regardless of 
their legal status or real administrative value. The is not the kind of 
situation that any department wants to be backed into by inherited 
practices, especially a department with such limited office space as this 
one. A records analysis will be required, however, before a specific 
retention and disposition schedule can be designed for the division. 
Equally important is the need to make the staff aware of the value of an 
integrated "life cycle" approach to records Management. Taking an 
educational approach, the division will become convinced of its ability to 
rid itself of obsolete records while embracing simpler systems of 
comprehensive information management. 


Recommendations 
The following specific recommendations are suggested: 
1.) With the assistance of city records management personnei, the 


division should consider an analysis of current central file systems, 
examining such factors as in-house information needs, frequency of use, 
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duration of the compensation process, duplication of records, and 
suitability of files and forms. In particular the possibility of either 
segregating present and terminated employee case files or coding files for 
retirement to inactive storage is recommended. A record analysis might also 
identify active employee records of a certain age as sufficiently noncurrent 
to warrant temporary off-site storage, if this can be performed in 
conjunction with on-line information retrieval applications. At the present 
time frequency of reference would not justify centralized off-site storage. 


2.) Case files of all terminated employees should be identified and 
scheduled for final disposition. Records requiring temporary storage should 
be gathered, properly organized and transferred to a supervised records 
center. Here they would be arranged in serial order, secured from 
unauthorized access, and made readily accessible to recall by the division. 
While office space will always be a concern for this division, its ability 
to predict space needs and justify obtaining better equipment or 
micrographics will be enhanced by the knowledge that it uses office space to 
store records vital to the division's day-to-day operations. 


3.) The quality of secondary documentation should be examined in 
terms of indexing and the summary card files. It may also prove worthwhile 
to expand the data format to increase the reference value of the file. In 
any event, the summary card files should be processed to separate terminated 
employee cards as a sub-series. Serious consideration ought to be given to 
microfilming these inactive cards. These reasures would render the active 
series far more serviceable. 
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SECTION V. 


APPENICES: 


Proposed Municipal Ordinance to Establish a Division of 
Archives and Records Management 


Departmental Abbreviations Used in Section IV 

Sample: Archival Records Series Description 
Massachusetts General Laws, Public Records, Chapter 66 
Survey Questionnaire and Instruments 

Glossary 


Select Bibliography 
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SECTION 1 


SECTION 2 


APPENDIX A 


PROPOSED MUNICIPAL ORDINANCE 
TO ESTABLISH A DIVISION OF ARCHIVES AND RECORDS MANAGEMENT 
——~— ae et AND RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ARCHIVES AND RECORDS ADVISORY COMMISSION 


There shall be in the City of Boston an Archives and Records 


Advisory Commission hereinafter known as the Commission. 


Said Commission shall consist of the City Clerk who shall 
serve as its Chairman, the City Registrar, the Director of the 
Public Library and the Director of the Administrative Services 
Department, ex-officio, or their respective designees, two members 
appointed by the Mayor and one member appointed by City Council. 
The appointed members shall serve for a term expiring on the first 
Monday of the January following the next biennial municipal 
election at which a Mayor is elected. In making their 
appointments, the Mayor and City Council shall give consideration 
to the appointment of persons associated with or representative of 
public or private institutions concerned with the care, custody or 


use of archival materials. 


All members of the Commission shall serve without 
compensation but shall be reimbursed for expenses necessarily 
incurred in the performance of their duties. They shall be deemed 
special municipal employees for the purposes of Chapter 268A of 


the General Laws. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ARCHIVES AND RECORDS MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
STAFF 


There shall be within the office of the City Clerk a Division 
known as the Archives and Records Management Division. The 


purpose of said Division is to institute a comprehensive program 


SECTION 3 


for administration and preservation of the records of the City of 
Boston, as defined and provided for by Chapter 66 of the General 
Laws. The Division's program shall be subject to the review and 


advice of the Commission. 


The Division shall be supervised by a qualified professional 
archivist who shall be appointed by the Mayor, with the approval 
of the Commission, as archivist of the City. Said archivist shall 
perform the duties required by law, and, in conjunction with the 
City Clerk, City Registrar, other departmental custodians, and the 
Commission, shall execute the responsibilities of chief records 


officer of the inactive records of the city. 


The Division may further employ professional and technical 
experts and such other employees as may be required to perform the 
duties of the Division within the appropriations made available 


therefor subject to the qualifications set by the Commission. 


FUNCTIONS: POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION AND THE DIVISION 


The Commission shall advise the City Clerk and archivist on 
archival matters, shall receive and approve, disapprove or modify 
all planning documents relative to the retention, disposition and 
preservation of records and the management of records facilities, 
budgets and programs, which shall be prepared by the archivist of 
the City. 


The Commission shall encourage departmental cooperation with 
municipal records regulations as provided for by this ordinance 
and shall mediate any problems that may arise between departments 


and the Division. 


The Commission shall assist in the administration of the 
Division and render annually to the Mayor and City Council a 
report regarding the development and status of municipal archives 


and records management. 
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The Division shall: 

a. develop procedures, standards and techniques and 
promulgate policies in relation to records and archives management; 

b. make continuing surveys of current departmental and agency 
records and existing record-keeping practices to determine the 
most suitable methods to be used for creating, maintaining, 
storing and servicing such records; 

c¢. make continuing analysis of operations relating to 
noncurrent records for the purpose of recommending improvements in 
records management, including the creation and implementation of 
retention and disposition schedules in conformity with regulations 
issued under Section l, Chapter 66, of the General Laws, the use 
and supervision of micrographics and all machine-readable 
applications; the establishment of procedures for assuring the 
lawful transfer and disposition of all noncurrent records; the 
maintenance of a central records center for the safe storage and 
security of and lawful access *o noncurrent records; 

d. appraise and preserve all inactive municipal records for 
their historical, administrative, legal, fiscal, cultural or other 
important value; 

e. receive, arrange and describe all inactive records which 
come into the division's possession; and 

f. establish, maintain and operate an archives repository in 
order to store, secure, process, access and conserve said records 
and to arrange and describe the material to make them available 
for governmental reference and public use; 

g-. acquire and receive inactive archival records, being those 
records which have an enduring historical or administrative value 
from departments, agencies, offices, commissions, boards and 
public corporations, whether extant or defunct, as well as the 
records of all officials and agents of the City of Boston when 
those records are no longer necessary for conducting current 


business; 
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h. schedule and receive noncurrent records, being those 
records of semi-active status which must be retained for varying 
periods of time, but which are not needed frequently for the 
transaction of current business, and shall provide a central 
records center for accepting, storing, retrieving, servicing and 
protecting such records; 

i. prepare inventories, indexes, guides, and other finding 


aids to facilitate the use of the public records in its custody. 


SECTION 4 DEFINITION AND CUSTODY OF PUBLIC RECORDS 


All public records, as defined by section 7 of Chapter 4 and 
section 3 of Chapter 66 of the General Laws shall be the property 
of the City and, unless otherwise provided for by law, shail be 
kept in the custody of the sole officer in charge of a department 
or office. All records shall be delivered by outgoing officials 


and employees to their successors. 


Inactive records in the custody of departments may be 
designated as archival records by the archivist of the City subject 
to the approval of the City Clerk and the Commission. Custody of 
such records shall, after identification and appraisal by the 
archivist to determine their value, be transferred to the city's 
archival repository where they shall be processed, conserved and 


made available for reference. 


SECTION 5 DUTIES OF THE CITY DEPARTMENTS 


The officer in charge of any city department, agency, board, 


office, commission or public corporation shall: 


a. make and preserve public records containing adequate and 
proper documentation of the organization, functions, policies, 
procedures and essential transactions of the agency, and designed 


to furnish the information necessary to protect the legal and 
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SECTION 6 


financial rights of the city and of persons directly affected by 
the agency's activities; 

b. establish and maintain effective controls over the 
creation, maintenance and use of records in the conduct of 
decisions and current business; 

c. apply the provisions of approved records retention 
schedules to execute the orderly disposition of records including 
transfer to the city records center or archives repository of 
noncurrent or inactive records no longer needed for the conduct of 
current business; 

d. establish safeguards against unauthorized or unlawful 
removal or loss of city records; 

€. appoint a clerk as provided by section 6 of Chapter 66 of 
the General Laws who shall act as a liaison between the agency and 
the Division on all matters relating to the department’s records 


and record-keeping practices. 
DISPOSAL OF RECORDS 


No records shall be destroyed or otherwise disposed of by any 
department, agency, office, commission, board or public corporation 
unless prior written approval has been obtained from the archivist 
of the City and the Corporation Counsel, subject to the approval 


of the Supervisor of Public Records of the Commonwealth. 


They shall base their determinations on the potential 
administrative, fiscal, legal, research or historical values of 
the record and in accordance with the laws of the Commonwealth, 
the ordinances of the City, or by record retention schedules 


promulgated by the Division. 


Requests to dispose of records shall be accompanied by a 
description of the records by series, inclusive dates, quantities 
and with reference to approved state and City retention schedules, 
provided that such requests shail also include notification of 


time, place and method of disposal. 
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SECTION 7 


SECTION 8 


When records are disposed of, the department, agency, office, 
commission, board or public corporation which created or had 
jurisdiction over the records shall submit to the archivist of the 
City a certificate of disposal listing the records and certifying 
to their disposal. The Division shall insure the proper 
destruction of all disposable records, in accordance with the 
preceding provisions, within ninety days of the date of 


eligibility. 


Records designated by the archivist as archival shall be 
retained for nistorical or research purposes and shall be 


transferred to the municipal archives for permanent custody. 
ACTION TO RECOVER PUBLIC RECORDS 


The Division shall negotiate for the acquisition and return of 
public records of the City which have been alienated from its 
possession or provide for the reproduction of alienated records, 
or provide information concerning the location of these records, 
if they have been maintained in a safe and usable manner and are 


available for public use. 


The Division shall recommend to the City Clerk and Corporation 
Counsel to take action to recover any municipal records, artifacts 
or documents deemed to have historical significance which were 
previously sold, transferred, loaned or otherwise removed from its 


jurisdiction without proper authorization. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A TAX-EXEMPT CORPORATION. 


The Commission may establish, separate from the Division and 
the City, a private tax-exempt corporation for the sole purposes 
of promoting the municipal archives program and enhancing its 
financial position through grants, gifts, contributions and 


bequests from individuals, and foundations. 
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APPENDIX B 


AGENCY ABBREVIATIONS 


Administrative Services-Budget Division 

Administrative Services-Labor Relations Division 
Administrative Services-Information Management Division 
Administrative Services-Personnel Division 
Administrative Services-Purchasing Division 
Administrative Services Department 

Auditing Department 


Boston City Council 

Boston City Hospital 

Boston City Photographer 
Boston Credit Union 

Boston Finance Commission 
Boston Fire Department 

Boston Housing Authority 
Boston Police Department 
Boston Public Library 

Boston Licensing Board 

Boston Redevelopment Authority 
Boston Retirement Board 
Boston School Department 
Boston Water and Sewer Commission 


City Assessing Department 
City Clerk Department 

City Elections Department 
City Health Insurance 
Community Schools Division 


Economic Development and Industrial Commission 
Employee Health Insurance unit 
Environment Department 


Health and Hospitals Department 
Inspectional Services Department 


Law Department 

Long Island Chronic Disease Hospital 

Mattapan Chronic Disease Hospital 

Neighborhood Development and Employment Agency, now PFD. 


Public Facilities Department 

Penal Institutions Department 

Parks and Recreation Department, including the Cemetery Division 
Public Works Department 


Rent Equity Board 
Registry Division 
Real Property Department 


Tax Title Division 
Treasury Department, including Collections Division 


Transportation Department, formerly the Traffic and Parking Department 


Veterans' Services Department 
Worker's Compensation Service 
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SAMPLE SERIES INVENTORY: TAX AND ASSESSING DEPARTMENT RECORDS 
TOOLING VELARIMENL RECORDS 


MINUTE BOOKS, BOARD OF ASSESSORS. 1837-1956,; 43 vols. 
Proceedings and votes regarding abatements, appeals, settlements and 
reassessments. See also Minutes of Assistant Assessors under 
Town of Boston records below. 


BLOCK PLANS. 1843-1986; 80 vols, 58 cu ft, 7,120 items and 2,600 microfiim 
cards. 
Plans depict blocks and parcels and consist of blueprints, bluelines 
heliotype prints, tissues, vellum, and mylars. Some plans are tipped 
into bound volumes. Microfilm copies are for the years c.1930-1970. 


STREET BOOKS/FIELD ASSESSMENT CARDS. 1839-1982, [with gaps: 1941-1944]; 410 

cu ft and 7,959 vols. 
Street books list parcel number, street address, names of those 
assessed, occupation and age of owner. In older volumes, total value 
of real estate, valuation of land and buildings and total assessment 
value are listed. These books are the equivalent of earlier tax taking 
books; they precede the determination of property valuations and the 
final tax commitments, which are made by the Board of Assessors. The 
street books are a bound copy of the field assessment cards, which list 
name, location, physical description title ownership and remarks on 
changes. As of 1983, this information is maintained on magnetic (edp) 
tape. Series incluces: 


Street Books. 1839-1954, [with gaps: 1941-1944]; 6,080 vols. 
Field Assessment Cards. 1954-1982; 410 cu ft and IFS729avorss 


VALUATION BOOKS. 1822-1985; 168 cu ft and 3,186 vols. 
Valuation books list property with assessed value and amount of tax to 
be levied before abatement or exemption and include such information 
as: date, ward number, name, occupation, street address, business 
address, value of real estate and/or value of personal property, in 
some instances numbers of polls, amount of tax assessed, and remarks. 
Some volumes consolidate valuations and provide details on business 
holdings including square footage of real estate, type of buildings and 
business, value of stock in trade, value of merchandise, household 
furniture, yachts and other vessels, livestock, libraries, unregistered 
motor vehicles, and other taxable personal property. Series includes: 


Women Assessed Regular. c.1878-1882, Lo9O We Sevols s Ligts name. 
voting precinct, polls, occupation, street address, real and 
personal estate valuation and assessed tax. 


Real Estate Valuations. 1887-1981; 1,794 vols. 


Personal Property Valuations 1926-1981; 825 vols. Including 
statements after dooming. 


Combined Valuations, Real Estate and Personal Property 1822-1985; 
168 cu ft, and 489 vols. 
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TAX COMMITMENT BOOKS, REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 1874-1951, [with gaps: 
LB/7 5. LOGS= LOCO LOI oO fe eo Loe o |e Lae vO. Se 
Commitments on real and personal property contain the following 
data: date, assessor's folio number, name and address total value, real 
and personal estate taxes, total fees, charges and interest. These are 
the assessments that the Assessor commits to the Treasury for the issue 
of warrant and collection. Separate but related series: 


Real Estate Commitments. 1961-1982, [with gaps: 1963-1966, 
1974-1977]; 37 vols, 45 cu ft and 375 microfiche cards. Fiche 
available for the years 1975-1982. 


Warrant for Reassessed Taxes. 1944-1950; 7 vols. Includes ward 
number, bill number, page, name, original address, reassessment 
amount, total amount, and tax year. 


ABATEMENTS ON ASSESSED TAXES. 1893-1985; 15 cu ft and 156 vols. 
The basic abatement record lists name and address of person assessed, 
bill number, parcel number, total of tax. Amount of tax abated, date 
abated and reason for abatement. Abatements are issued for real 
estate, personal and motor vehicle excise taxes. Series includes: 


Abatements, Real, Personal and Poll. 1901-1984, [with gaps: 
1910-1935, 1950-1955]; 94 vols. Volumes for the years 1901-1949 
include poll tax abatements. 


Abatements By Clauses. 1942-1981, [with gaps: 1945, 1947-1975]; 
20 vols. 


Abatements, Residential. 1983-1985; 16 vols. 


Motor Vehicle Excise Tax Abatements. 1929-1949, [with gaps: 
1940-1941]; 24 vols: Retention required by state regulations. 


Recapitulations, Abatements. 1893-1934, [with gaps: 1917-1926]; 
2 vols. Summaries by year and month of total amounts abated. 


Index to Abatements. 1971-1985; 15 cu ft [card file]. 
Information recorded includes date of filing, assessed valuation, 
owner's estimate. 


APPRAISALS ON PROPERTY. c.1943-1961; 23 cu ft. 
Appraisals are mainly for commercial properties where application for 
abatement has been filed. Files contains description of the building, 
valuation history, and black and white photographs. Selective 
retention recommended. 


RAILROAD PROPERTY PLANS. c.1915-1940; 1.5. cu ft. 


Plans show property in Boston owned by the various railroads and are 
used tor appraisal purposes. 
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ASSESSOR'S LIST OF TAXABLE PROPERTY, REAL AND PERSONAL. 1851-1923, [with 
gaps: 1911-1919,]; 938 vols. 
Ward and page number and name; valuations for polls, real estate, 
and personal estate; and amount of assessment on real and personal 
property with total tax and remarks. 


ASSESSOR'S LIST OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 1927-1953" 292 vols; 


Ward number, name and address of individual or corporation, amount of 
value. 


ASSESSOR'S LIST OF REAL ESTATE OWNERS. 1922-1929 01934) (with Fapsiwl.925, 
1930-1933]; 38 vols. 


Ward number, name, real estate valuation. 


RECORD OF TRANSFER OF DEED, [Filed at Suffolk County Registry of Deeds}. 
1822-1868 1870-1925, [with gaps: 1892-1894, 1897-1904, L907=1910) Jovi eaz 
vols and 923 microfilm reels; see also records of the City Clerk 
Department. 
Ward number, page number, registry book and page number, names of 
former and present deed holders, description and location of real 
and/or personal property, date and valuation. Some records are full 
transcripts; most are abstracts; indexes are available for certain 
years. Served as an earlier version of the Appenda Cards. Series 
should be appraised for final disposition. 


APPENDA CARDS/BOOKS. 1956-1986: 36 vols. 
This series records additions and corrections made to the Street 
Books/Field Assessment Cards. The entries consist of corrections made 
to the existing assessing record and the reasons for the correction. 


REAL ESTATE TAX CONTROL (RECAPITULATIONS). 1940-1944: 2 vols. 
Gives area of property, number of dwellings, valuation of land and 
buildings, total valuation, tax and assessments for moth control, 
streets, sewers, sidewalks and water. 


ASSESSMENT FOR THE LAYING AND REPAIR OF PIPES. 1866-1890; 1 vol. 
Notes on business or agent receiving the service, nature of pipe 
laid, installed, or repaired, and the amount charged. 


RETURNS OF CORPORATIONS TO TAX COMMISSIONER. 1865-1875; 1 vol. 
Lists ward and page number, name of corporation, value of land, 
buildings, machinery and total value. 


BACK BAY LAND TRANSFERS. 1857-1866; 1 vol. 
Lands sold by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts west of Arlington 
Street. Indicates location between streets, lot size, description, 
name of original purchaser, date of purchase, date of deed, page 
number, consideration date of last note due and remarks. 


DOOMING BOARD RECORD BOOK. 1946-1947; 2 vois. 
Minutes of meetings which record only ward number, name and address 
first call and review. 


Town and City Records 


Town of Boston 


TAX VALUATION LISTS#"21645 771673, 16/74; 21685 791686) "1688*, 1713 "l/ ioe coe 
1755791780, 1782) 91786) 17889-2796; 1795, 71799; 71802 , "18075 “18 laseae 
1821; .30 cu ft, fragments and individual sheets. 
Miscellaneous unidentified lists of taxable property, with tax-taking 
information, rolls of property owners, and abatements) 


ASSESSOR'S JOURNALS. 1778-1780, 1813-1819; 2 vols. 
Including memoranda and abatements. 


TAX TAKING AND VALUATION BOOKS. 1782-1821; 334 vols. 
Including taking, valuation amount, amount of assessment, abatements, 


transfers and county taxes. 


MINUTES, MEETINGS OF THE ASSISTANT ASSESSORS. 1802-1837; 1 vol. 


Brighton 
TAX VALUATION LISTS. 1797-1799, 1801-1864, c.1870s, [with gaps: 1865-1867]; 
24 vols and .20 cu ft. fragments and individual sheets. 
STREET BOOKS. c.1850-1874; 2 vols. 

INVOICE OF TAXABLE PROPERTY. 1860; 1 vol. 
TRANSFERS/RECORD OF DEEDS. 1869; 1 vol. 


REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENTS. 1871-1872; 1 vol. 


Charlestown 


STREET BOOKS AND VALUATION LISTS. 1790-1873 ; 93 vols. 
TRANSFERS/RECORD OF DEEDS. 1800-1865, 1872-1873; 2 vois. 
RECORD OF ABATEMENTS. 1847-1850, 1872; 2 vols. 


INDEX TO TAX PAYERS. 1850-1855; 1 vol. 
Provides name and year of tax. 
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POLL TAX BOOK. 1864; 1 vol. 
For ward 2 only. 


MINUTE BOOK, BOARD OF ASSESSORS. 1868-1870; 1 vol. 
STREETS, RE-NUMBERED. 1868; 1 vol. 
Bound street drawings showing address numbers along with existing 


businesses, vacant lots and owners’ names, 


SINGLE POLL TAX LISTS: 1871-1872; 2 vols. 


Dorchester 


TAX VALUATION LISTS. 1750, 1792, 1812, 1331-13868; 13 vols. 


LIST OF STATE, TOWN AND COUNTY TAXES OF THE TOWN OF DORCHESTER. 1797-1806: 
70.1 


STREET BOOKS. 1850-[1868]; [40] vols. 


INDEX TO TAX VALUATION BOOKS. ¢.1868:; 1 vol. 
Name of taxpayer, volume number, page number and location of property. 


Hyde Park 


[STREET BOOKS]. 1883-11887, 1893-1912: [75] vols. 


VALUATIONS. 1868-1910, [with gaps: 1895-1899. 1901, 1903, 1905-1909]; 
um? Vols. 


TRANSFERS/RECORD OF DEED. 1868-1901, [with gaps: 1871-1895]; 6 vols. 
POLLS AND ESTATES SET OFF FROM DORCHESTER TO HYDE PARK. 1871; 1 vol. 


Lists names of person assessed, number of polls, description and value 
of personal property and real estate. 


Roxbury 


TAX VALUATION LISTS. 1811-1819, 1821-1823, 1825-1829, 1836-1839, [1843]- 
1845, 1848, 1860, 1863-1866, and miscellaneous fragments c.1819-1845:; .20 cu 
ft and 17 vols. 


LIST OF REAL ESTATE OWNERS. c.1865; 1 vol. 


ee 


TAX ABATEMENTS. 1866-1867; 2 vols. 
POLL TAX’ BOOK. 1832, 1848, 1854, 18657-1561, 1863-1866; L2 vols: 


TRANSFERS/RECORD OF DEEDS. 1867-1868; i vol. 


West Roxbury 

VALUATIONS. 1852-1853, 1860-1864, 1866-1875; 8 vols. 
ASSESSMENTS. 1856-1859; 1 vol. 

RECORD OF DEEDS AND CONVEYANCES. 1853-1869; 1 vol. 


Copies of deeds and conveyances for land purchased by the town of West 
Roxbury. 
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APPENDIX D 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL LAWS 
PUBLIC RECORDS: Chapter 66 


Section 1. Supervision of public records; powers and duties, The supervisor of 
public records, in this chapter called the supervisor of records, shall take necessary measures 
to put the records of the commonwealth, counties, cities cr towns in the custody and con- 
dition required by law and to secure their preservation. He shall see that the records of 
churches, parishes or religious societies are kept in the custody and condition contemplated 
by the various laws relating to churches, parishes or religious societies, and for these pur- 
poses he may expend from the amount appropriated for expenses such amount as he con- 
siders necessary, The supervisor of records shall adopt regulations pursuant to the provi- 
sions of chapter thirty A to implement the provisions of this chapter. 


Section 2. Repeaied. 


Section 3. “Revord’’, defined; quality of paper and film; microfilm records. 
The word “record” in this chapter shail mean any written or printed book or pa- 
per, or any photograph, microphotograph, map or plan. All written or printed public rec- 
ords shall be entered or recorded on paper made of linen rags and new cotton clippings, weil 
sized with animal sizing and well finished, or on one hundred percent bond paper sized with 
animal giue or gelatin, and preference shall be given to paper of American manufacture 
marked in water line with the name of the manufacturer. All photographs, microphoto- 
graphs, maps and plans which are public records shall be made of materials approved by the 
supervisor of records. Public records may be made by handwriting, or by typewriting, or in 
print, or by the photographic process, or by the microphotographic process, or by any 
combination of the same. When the photographic or microphotographic process is used, the 
recording officer, in all instances where the photographic print or microphotogyaphic film is 
illegible or indistinct, may make, in addition to said photographic or microphotographic rec. 
ord, a typewritten copy of the instrument, which copy shall be filed in a book kept for the 
purpose. In every such instance the recording officer shall cause cross references to be made 
between said photographic or microphotographic record and said typewritten record. If in 
the judgment of the recording officer an instrument offered for record is so illegible that a 
photographic or microphotographic record thereof would not be sufficiently legible, he 
may, in addition to the making of such record, retain the original in his custody, in which 
case a photographic or other attested copy thereof shall be given to the person offering the 
same for record, or to such person as he may designate. 

Subject to the provisions of sections one and nine, a recording officer adopting 
a system which includes the photographic process or the microphotographic process shall 
thereafter cause all records made by either of said processes to be inspected at least once in 
every three years, correct any fading or otherwise faulty records and make report of such 
inspection and correction to the supervisor of records. 


Section 4. Regulation of recording materials and devices; mandamus. No ink 
shall be used upon any permanent public record except ink of such a standard as established 
and approved by the supervisor of records, and no ribbon, pad or other device used for 
printing by typewriting machines, or stamping pad, or any ink contained in such ribbon, 
pad, device, stamping pad or carbon paper, shall be used upon any permanent public record, 
nor shall any photographic machine or device or chemical used in connection therewith be 
used in making any permanent public record, except such as has been approved by the 
supervisor of records, who may cancel his approval if he finds that any article so approved is 
inferior to the standard established by him. The supreme judicial or superior court shall 
have jurisdiction in mandamus, on petition of the supervisor of records and pursuant to sec- 
tion five of chapter two hundred and forty-nine, to order compliance with the provisions of 
this section. 


Section 5. Municipal records; copies. County commissioners, city councils and 
selectmen may cause copies of records of counties, cities or towns, of town proprietaries, of 
proprietors of plantations, townships or zommon lands, relative to land situated in their 
county, city or town, or of easements relating thereto, to be made for their county, city or 
town, whether such records are within or without the commonwealth, and such records 
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within the commonwealth may be delivered by their custodians to any county, city or town 
for such copying. City councils and selectmen may also cause copies to be made of the rec- 
ords of births, baptisms, marriages and deaths kept by a church or parish in their city or 
town. 


Section 5A, Records of meetings of boards and commissions; contents. The 
records, required to be kept by sections eleven A of chapter thirty A, nine F of chapter 
thirty-four and twenty-three A of chapter thirty-nine, shall report the names of all members 
of such boards and commissions present, the subjects acted upon, and shall record exactly 
the votes and other official actions taken by such boards and commissions; but unless 
otherwise required by the governor in the case of state boards, commissions and districts, or 
by the county commissioners in the case of county boards and commissions, or the govern- 
ing body thereof in the case of a district, or by ordinance or by-law of the city or town, in 
the case of municipal boards, such records need not include a verbatim record of discussions 
at such meetings. 


Section 6. Record of public proceedings; preparation; custody. Every depart- 
ment, board, commission or office of the commonwealth or of a county, city or town, for 
which no clerk is otherwise provided by law, shall designate some person as clerk, who shall 
enter all its votes, orders and proceedings in books and shall have the custody of such books, 
and the department, board, commission or office shall designate an employee or employees 
to have the custody of its other public records. Every sole officer in charge of a department 
or office of the commonwealth or of a county, city or town having public records in such 
department or office shall have the custody thereof. 


Section 7. Custody of old and other records. Every town clerk shall have the 
custody of all records of proprietors of towns, townships, plantations or common lands, if 
the towns, townships, plantations or common lands to which such records relate, or the lar- 
ger part thereof, are within his town and the proprietors have ceased to be a body politic. 
The state secretary, clerks of the county commissioners and city or town clerks shall respec- 
tively have the custody of all other public records of the commonwealth or of their respec- 
tive counties, cities or towns, if no other disposition of such records is made by law or 
ordinance, arid shall certify copies thereof. 


Section 8. Preservation and destruction of records, books and papers. Every 
original paper belonging to the files of the commonwealth or of any county, city or town, 
bearing date earlier than the year eighteen hundred and seventy, every book of registry or 
record, except books which the supervisor of public records determines may be destroyed, 
every town warrant, every deed to the commonwealth or to any county, city or town, every 
report of an agent, officer or committee relative to bridges, public ways, sewers or other 
state, county or municipal interests not required to be recorded in a book and not so re- 
corded, shall be preserved and safely kept; and every other paper belonging to such files 
shall be kept for seven years after the last original entry therein or thereon, unless other- 
wise provided by law or unless such records are included in disposal schedules approved by 
the records conservation board for state records or by the supervisor of public records for 
county, city, or town records; and no such paper shall be destroyed without the written 
approval of the supervisor of records. Notwithstanding the foregoing, the register of deeds 
in any county may, without such written approval, destroy any papers pertaining to attach- 
ments or to the dissolution or discharge thereof in the files of his office following the expir- 
ation of twenty years after the last original entry therein or thereon, unless otherwise speci- 
fically provided by law, and he may destroy all original instruments left for record and not 
called for within five years after the recording thereof. 


Section 8A. Destruction of certain records by city or town clerks if micro- 
photographed. Any provision of general or special law to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
clerk of any city or town, with the written approval of the supervisor of records, may 
destroy any index of instruments made by any clerk of such city or town under the provi- 
sion of law row embodied in section fifteen of chapter forty-one or any original record 
made by any such clerk under any of the provisions of law now embodied in section eleven 
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of chapter two hundred and nine, section three of chapter two hundred and fifty-five, or 
any similar statute; provided that such index or record, as the case may be, has been, or shail 
have been, micro-photographed, and that twenty years has, or shall have, expired after the 
making of such index or record. The micro-photograph of any index or record so destroyed 
shall oops the same force and effect as the original index from which such micro-photograph 
was made. 


Section 9. Preservation and copying of worn, etc., records. Every person hav- 
ing custody of any public record books of the commonwealth, or of a county, city or town, 
shall at its expense, cause them to be properly and substantially bound. He shail have any 
such books, which may have been left incomplete, made up and completed from the files 
and usual memoranda, so far as practicable. He shail cause fair and legible copies to be 
seasonably made of any books which are worn, mutilated or are becoming illegible, and 
cause them to be repaired, rebound or renovated. He may cause any such books to be 
placed in the custody of the supervisor of records, who may have them repaired, renovated 
or rebound at the expense of the commonwealth, county, city or town to which they be- 
long. Whoever causes such books to be so completed or copied shall attest them, and shall 
certify, on oath, that they have been made from such files and memoranda or are copies of 
the original books. Such books shall then have the force of the original records. 


Section 10. Public inspection of records; copies; compliance with requests; 
remedies. (a) Every person having custody of any public record, as defined in clause twenty- 
sixth of section seven of chapter four, shall, at reasonable times and without unreasonable 
delay, permit it, or any segregable portion of a record which is an independent public rec- 
ord, to be inspected and examined by any person, under his supervision, and shall furnish 
one copy thereof upon payment of a reasonable fee. Every person for whom a search of 
public records is made shall, at the direction of the person having custody of such records, 
pay the actual expense of such search. The following fees shill apply to any public record 
in the custody of the state police, the capitol police, the Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority police, the metropolitan district commission police or any municipal police de- 
partment or fire department: for preparing and mailing a motor vehicle accident report, five 
dollars for not more than six pages and fifty cents for each additional page; for preparing 
and mailing a fire insurance report, five dollars for nct more than six pages plus fifty cents 
for each additional page; for preparing and mailing crime, incident or miscellaneous reports, 
one dollar per page; for furnishing any public record, in hand, to a person requesting such 
records, fifty cents per page. A page shall be defined as one side of an eight and one-half 
inch by eleven inch sheet of paper. 

(b) A custodian of a public record shall, within ten days following receipt of a 
request for inspection or copy of a public record, comply with such request. Such request 
may be delivered in hand to the office of the custodian or mailed via first class mail. If the 
custodian refuses or fails to comply with such request, the person making the request may 
petition the supervisor of records for a determination whether the record requested is pub- 
lic. Upon the determination by the supervisor of records that the record is public, he shall 
order the custodian of the public record to comply with the person’s request. If the custo- 
dian refuses or fails to comply with any such order, the supervisor of records may notify the 
attorney general or the appropriate district attorney thereof who may take whatever 
measures he deems necessary to insure compliance with the provisions of this section. 

The administrative remedy provided by this section shall in no way limit the 
availability of the administrative remedies provided by the commissioner of administration 
and finance with respect to any officer or employee of any agency, executive office, depart- 
ment or board; nor shall the administrative remedy provided by this section in any way limit 
the availability of judicial remedies otherwise available to any person requesting a public 
record. If a custodian of a public record refuses or fails to comply with the request of any 
person for inspection or copy of a public record or with an administrative order under this 
section, the supreme judicial or superior court shall have jurisdiction to order compliance. 

(c) In any court proceeding pursuant to paragraph (b) there shall be a presump- 
tion that the record sought is public, and the burden shall be upon the custodian to prove 
with specificity the exemption which applies. | 
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The commissioner of public safety and his agents, servants, and attorneys includ- 
ing the keeper of the records of the firearms records bureau of said department, or any licens- 
ing authority, as defined by chapter one hundred and forty shall not disclose any records 
divulging or tending to divulge the names and addresses of persons who own or possess fire- 
arms, rifles, shotguns, machine guns and ammunition therefor, as defined in said chapter one 
hundred and forty and names and addresses of persons licensed to carry and/or possess the 
same to any person, firm, corporation, entity or agency except criminal justice agencies as de- 
fined in chapter six and except to the extent such information relates solely to the person 
making the request and is necessary to the official interests of the entity making the request. 


Section 11. Fireproof vaults and safes. Officers in charge of a state department, 
county commissioners, city councils and selectmen shall, at the expense of the commonwealth, 
county, city or town, respectively, provide and maintain fireproof rooms, safes or vaults for 
the safekeeping of the public records of their department, county, city or town, other than the 
records in the custody of teachers of the public schools, and shall furnish such rooms with fit- 
tings of non-combustible materials only. 


Section 12. Arrangement of records. All such records shall be kept in the rooms 
where they are ordinarily used, and so arranged that they may be conveniently examined and 
referred to. When not in use, they shall be kept in the fireproof rooms, vaults or safes provid- 
ed for them. 


Section 13. Custodian to demand records; compelling compliance. Whoever is 
entitled to the custody of public records shall demand the same from any person having 
possession of them, who shall forthwith deliver the same to him. Upon complaint of any pub- 
lic officer entitled to the custody of a public record, the superior court shall have jurisdiction: 
in equity to compel any person unlawfully having such record in his possession to deliver the 
same to the complainant. 


Section 14. Surrender of records by retiring officer. Whoever has custody of any 
public records shall, upon the expiration of his term of office, employment or authority, de- 
liver over to his successor all such records which he is not authorized by !aw to retain, and shall 
make an oath that he has so delivered them, according as they are the records of the common- 
wealth or of a county, city or town, before the state secretary, the clerk of the county com- 
missioner or the city or town clerk, who shall respectively make a record of such oath. 


Section 15. Penalties. Whoever unlawfully keeps in his possession any public rec- 
ord or removes it from the room where it is usually kept, or alters, defaces, mutilates or des- 
troys any public record or violates any provision of this chapter shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than ten nor more than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both. Any public officer who refuses or neglects to perform any duty required of 
him by this chapter shall for each month of such neglect or refusal be punished by a fine of 
not more than twenty dollars. 


Section 16. Surrender of church records; jurisdiction of superior court. If a 
church, parish, religious society, monthly meeting of the people called Friends or Quakers, or 
any similar body of persons who have associated themselves together for holding religious 
meetings, shall cease for the term of two years to hold such meetings, the persons having the 
care or any records or registries of such body, or of any officers thereof, shall deliver ail such 
reccrds, except records essential to the control of any property or trust funds beionging to 
such body, to the custodian of a depository provided by the state organization of the particu- 
lar demonination or to the clerk of the city or town where such body is situated and such clerk 
may certify copies thereof upon the payment of a fee as provided by clause (25) of section 
thirty-four of chapter two hundred and sixty-two. If any such body, the records or registries 
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of which, or any officers of which, have been so delivered, shall resume meetings under its 
former name or shall be legally incorporated, either alone or with a similar body, the clerk 
of such city or town or the custodian of said depository shall, upon written demand by a 
person duly authorized, deliver such records or registries to him if he shall in writing certify 
that to the best of his knowledge and belief said meetings are to be continued or such in- 
corporation has been legally completed. The superior court shall have jurisdiction in equity 
to enforce this section. 


Section 17. Municipality in which records to be kept; penalty. Except as 
otherwise provided by law, all pubiic records shall be kept in the custody of the person hav- 
ing custody of similar records in the county, city or town to which they originally belonged, 
and if not in his custody shall be demanded by him of the person having possession thereof, 
and shall forthwith be delivered by such person to him. Whoever refuses or neglects to per- 
form any duty required of him by this section shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
twenty dollars. ; 


Section 17A. Public assistance records; public inspection; destruction. The 
records of the department of public welfare relative to all public assistance, and the records 
of the commission for the blind relative to aid to the blind, shail be public records; provided 
that they shall be open to inspection only by public officials of the commonwealth, which 
term shail include those members of the general court, representatives of the federal govern- 
ment and those responsible for the preparation of annual budgets for such public assistance, 
the making of recommendations relative to such budgets, or the approval or authorization 
of payments for such assistance, or for any purpose directly connected with the administra- 
tion of such public assistance including the use of said records by the department of public 
welfare in concert with related wage renorts to ascertain or confirm any fraud, abuse or im- 
Proper payments to an applicant for or recipient of public assistance; and provided, further, 
that information relative to the record of an applicant for public assistance or recipient 
thereof may be disclosed to him or his duly authorized agent. The commonwealth shall de- 
stroy public assistance records ten years after the discontinuance of aid granted under the 
provisions of chapter sixty-nine, one hundred and seventeen, one hundred and eighteen, one 
hundred and eighteen A, one hundred and eighteen D and one hundred and nineteen, in 
such a manner as the commissioner or director may prescribe. 


Section 17B. Repealed. 


Section 17C, Failure to maintain public records of meetings; orders to main- 
tain. Upon proof of failure of a governmental body as defined in section eleven A of chap- 
ter thirty A, section nine F of chapter thirty-four and section twenty-three A of chapter 
thirty-nine, or by any member or officer thereof to carry out any of the provisions pre- 
scribed by this chapter for maintaining public records, a justice of the supreme judisical or 
the superior court sitting within and for the county in which such governmental body acts 
or, in the case of a governmental body of the commonwealth, sitting within and for any 
county, shall issue an appropriate order requiring such governmental body or member or 
officer thereof to carry out the provisions of this chapter. Such order may be sought by 
complaint of three or more registered voters, by the attorney general, or by the district 
attorney for the county in which the governmental body acts. The order of notice on the 
complaint shall be returnable no later than ten days after the filing thereof and the com- 
plaint shall be heard and determined on the return day or on such day thereafter as the 
court shall fix, having regard to the speediest possible determination of the cause consistent 
with the rights of the parties; provided, however, that orders with respect to any of the mat- 
ters referred to in this section may be issued at any time on or after the filing of the com- 
plaint without notice when such order is necessary to fulfill the purposes of this section. In 
the hearing of any such complaint the burden shall be on the respondent to show by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that the actions complained of in such complaint were in 


Sieh 


accordance with and authorized by section eleven B of chapter thirty A, by section nine G of 
chapter thirty-four or by section twenty-three B of chapter thirty nine. All processes may be 
issued from the clerk’s office in the county in which the action is brought and, except as afore- 
said, shall be returnable as the court orders. 

Any such order may also, when appropriate, require the records of any such meet- 
ings of a governmental body to be made a public record unless it shall have been determined 
by such justice that the maintenance of secrecy with respect to such records is authorized by 
section eleven B of chapter thirty A, by section nine G of chapter thirty-four or by section 
- twenty-three B of chapter thirty-nine. The remedy created hereby is not exclusive, but shall 
be in addition to every other available remedy. 


Section 17D. Massachusetts Natural Heritage Program Data Base; departmental 
records. Records of the department of environmental management known as the Massachu- 
setts Natural Heritage Program Data Base shall not be public records; provided, however, that 
they shall be open for inspection by agents of the commonwealth and the federal government 
for the purposes of protecting and preserving species and subspecies of nongame wildlife and 
indigenous plants. 


Section 18. Application of chapter. This chapter shall not apply to records of 
the general court, not shall declarations, affidavits and other papers filed by claimants in the 
office of the commissioner of veterans’ services, or records kept by him for reference by the 
officials of his office, be public records. 
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APPENDIX E - 1 


RECORDS LOCATION OUESTIONNAIRE 
ee npg ee 


Name: , Title: ie 
bat ee ae i Soca ileal wales A la ll Bleak el aa 
Department: 
e————— 
1.) What is the total number of in-office file cabinets your department 
uses to store its files? ; mumber of individual items such as bound 
volumes, reels of film, computer tapes (please count or give best estimate): 


volumes: ; reels: ; plans: ; bexes: 


2.) Where do you store other non-current records? Name each site -- being 
as location-specific as possible -- and indicate the amount of records 
stored at each site. Attach additional sheets if necessary. 

Location 1: Location 2: 


tile cabs. boxes file cabs. boxes 
volumes other volumes other 


3.) Are your records duplicated elsewhere? If so, please explain. 
eee 
4.) Do you ever need to have information from stored records? (yes, no) 


How do you retrieve this information? 
a re a ee I 


—_—_——_—-?[2ey——— 


5.) Do you regularly dispose of or weed office files? (yes, no) If so, how 
do you dispose of non-current records? 


ES 


6.) What is the earliest approximate date of the records you hold in vour 
office? ; At other sites? : 
7.) Would you say that historically or administratively valuabie records 
would be found among your non-current collections? (yes, no) If yes, 
please explain (use the instruction sheet to help you make your determina- 
tion): 


—_:.:.:.k. = ee ee 
en 


8.) Do you have occasion to use a commercial records center for storage of 


your non-current records? If so, explain. 
ee 


—_—_—_—_—_—"<"_:::.:].].ernm kk ——— ———a—axXxXx—X—e———————— 


¥.) Has your department ever assumed the functions of any other department? 


Please explain. 
eee 
eee 


10.) Does your department hold the records of any other department? Please 
identify. . 
———————— 


11.) In your estimation, are any records, either in-office or off-site, 
endangered in any way from the threat of fire, flooding, dampness or 
humidity, vermin, or excessive heat? (yes, no) If so, please explain. 


rn 


12.) Do you have any suggesions or comments on records Management problems 
in your department? 
(Please attach additional sheets or use reverse side for comments ) 
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APPENDIX E - 2 


QUESTIONNAIRE INSTRUCTION SHEET 
1. Self-explanatory. 


2. Please iist the sites your department utilizes for the storage of its 
noncurrent records and identify the site by building name, floor and room 
number, or any other identifier your department uses. For example, some 
early records of the Office of the City Clerk are stored in the 07 Stacks of 
the Johnson Building at the BPL and some Election Commission records are 
stored in the basement of the City Hall Annex (School Committee Building). 


3. Please indicate if the information contained in the records is duplicated 
in any form or is available anywhere else. For example, the records of the 
Registrar of Vital Statistics are reported to the State and have been 
microfilmed; project drawings and plans at the Public Facilities Department 
have been microfilmed and stored separatelv. 


4. If£ you need to retrieve information from stored documents, please explain 
the process, i.e., list any indexes, inventories or automated finding aids 
your department uses to control the storage and retrieval of its records. 


5. Does your department follow any schedule for records retention 
requirements and records disposal practices? All departments should be aware 
of M.G.L. Chapter 66, section 8 of the Massachusetts General Laws which 
governs the destruction of public records and departments should be familiar 
with the State records retention regulations. Do you find this is true? 


6. Self-explanatory. 

7. For the purposes of this questionnaire, historical or administratively 
valuable records can be broadly defined to include all records that are 
worthy of long-term preservation because of their continuing value. These 
include: 1) records that document important government policies or 
obligations and therefore have significant fiscal, legal or administrative 
value to local government officials and citizens; and, 2) records with 
long-term historical research value because of the information they hold on 
the history of government and its services, on the city's physical structure 
or built environment, and on family, social, economic or community history. 


8. If your department uses a commercial records center, please describe 
those records stored at the center, the quantity and the vendor. 


9. If your department absorbed some of the functions of any other department 
or former department, please explain the circumstances. For example, the 
Public Facilities Department was created by statute in 1966 and assumed many 
of the functions of the Department of School Buildings. 


10. I£ in the process of assuming the functions of any other department, 
your department also received the records of that department, or if you have 
in your possession the records of a defunct department, please explain. 


ll. Self-explanatory. 


12. Please do not hesitate to comment on any aspect of current records 
problems and needs or conditions of older material. 


APPENDIX E - 3 
CITY OF BOSTON 
Municipal Archives and Records Project 
Survey Report Form 


Survey Date c Location 
R.G. No. 

<n bra hat A ae i ar > a mea ora tas te te 
DEPARTMENT 


ar ones ir Oy 
Division 
ee ner nema nner ee 
Office/Sub-div. 
eer nin Nee SI ES 


SERIES TITLE 


a nage RS Ala ra a ee eg a ce, Lee 
Sub-series: 
sani 6 


Dates/Span: 
Quantities: oa Sa ieee te vols. reels 


storage unit 
SA asa a Dy af el AT a a a aan sel is al i 


COLLECTION INFO.: FORMS MS TS D PM MR AV 
| PLANS DP Other: 


Content Notes 
SE a a at Ee al Al itr ae Ar iis ae 
oe Rp aca epee Le ec 


eee — 


Arrangement: A-Z num. chron. subj. misc. 


Other: 
oo: ot eal mei 0 ies oa lel a ae 
Indexed: N.A. 


eee 


Phys.Condit.: satisfac. unsatisfac.: 


APPRAISAL INFORMATION: 


Public Status open __ restricted —_ confid. m Vea notasev ty 
Copy Sequence _ rec.copy abstr. —_ dupl.(kind): 
Accumulation pe rcu. DCs, year eer o Cher: 

Freq. of Use ____ mnthly annly | Seerrother: ars 


Legislative Ref.: 
rn a a Re 


DISPOSITION: historical/archival noncurrent retain 
noncurrent; destroy after: 


SIGNATURE SHEET of 


ope) 


APPENDIX E - 4 


AGENCY ASSESSMENTS -- FIELD REPORT GUIDE CONDENSED 


Department: 
Division: 
Location(s): 


1. Describe the layout and physical plant covered by this report. (Include 
number of rooms, sections, size of rooms, no. and dim. of shelving, etc.) 


2. Draw map of section below. (Attach map of larger location.) 


3. Calculate approximate square footage of floor space used to store all 
public records in the various sections of this location: 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
TOTAL: square feet 


4. Disposition status: Give approximate percentage of records at this 
location that fall into the following categories: 


a.) active office records = 
b.) noncurrent in need of temporary retention 3 
ec.) archival records/permanent retention: % 
d) inactive obsolete % 

TOTAL: 100 $% 


5. Indicate quantities of storage units being used to hold the collection. 


no. of file cabinets: letter legal 
drawers drawers 
Total cabinets: 


no. of boxes SLZO5s— eo 1.0 I. 3 5 LOT ie 2a 
no. of boxes size > 1.0 La Le) S yee 
flat file cases no. of drawers average/dr. 
rolis of plans 

no. of shelves size 

other: 


6. Indicate total quantity of records at this location: 


cubic feet: 


volumes: oversize? 

reels: type? mm. : 
plans: 

other: 

cescribe: 
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8. 


9. 


30; 


bk 


a 


Ls 


How is the department/division organized? What are the organizational 
units? Note those units/functions that are chiefly responsible for 
creating or maintaining records. 

Departments or divisions represented in collection: 


LS eenecees 
EE ee rr ae 


What is the purpose of the agency? Is the activity uniquely documented 
by the agency or are the records in part or whole duplicated by other 
city agencies? Indicate any interagency connections. 


Date span for entire collection: 
notable gaps: 


Physical conditions: 


A. Describe environmental storage conditions with reference to 
temperature, relative humidity, fluctuations in both, dirt and 
debris, evidence of standing water or flood, vermin, fire damage, 
mold, etc. 


——_—_—_—_————— 
—_——————— 


B. Describe the condition of the physical space; does the room meet 
safe or vault specifications? Rating? 


C. Note unusual instances of physical damage to all or part of records: 


D. Describe how records are being stored (boxed? open on shelves? where 
placed? on floor?, rolled?, etc.) 


Are semi-active or inactive records still being used by creating office? 
pai hy Ne 
Frequency of use or reference of series (describe): 
Rate at which active records are retired, or rate of accumulation 


of inactive records: c.f. per 
Describe the arrangement scheme by which the records are organized: 


Is the scheme an efficient and appropriate system for filing and 
retrieval of information? 

Has the filing system been followed consistently? 

Does the arrangement scheme show evidence of having been disturbed? 


Do series of records show unusual or obvious gaps? yes no 
explain: 
Is there evidence cf missing or destroyed records (except obsolete)? 
explain: 
Is the area used for other purposes? yes no 


If yes, for what purpose? office space: 
other storage: 
describe: 


| 
i 


Le 


Lor 


7% 


18. 


ZO; 


Zit 
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Is the area designated in some way as a records storage area? 
yes no ; explain how: 


Is there physical control over movement and placement of the material 
DYedasCallinerson7 jaye nO mane 

Person's title or position: 

Is this person connected to the department? yes __ no 


If not, which department? 


Is access to the location and collection adequately controlled; are the 
records secure? yes no ; describe: 

Are personnel assigned to the job of maintaining, referencing or 
otherwise managing part or all of the collection? yes no 


If yes, how many? ; Percentage of time? 2 


Describe the type of work performed (e.g. administrative inquiries, 
public access, cataloging, filming, etc.), and give reason why records 
are being kept on site: 


Does the department or unit follow retention policies? (describe if 
formal or informal, use of state schedules, procedures, etc.) 


Are noncurrent records being disposed? yes _ no ; = LE oveee 
Has authorization been received from State Public Records Sur:.? 
Vesa Saino -jase@wien? 
Does destruction follow approved schedules? yes no __ 
Is a disposal register maintained? yes sino ___ 
is it carried out on 4a routine basis/ > yes 8 9 Tile 


Describe housekeeping routines: 

Estimated annual rate of destruction: 

Describe method and route followed in carrying out disposal or 
destruction of records: 


Is the material clearly and accurately labeled (on box, binding, etc.)? 
yes no 

Can the records or information be retrieved easily from the collection? 
yes no 

How long would it take to answer the average inquiry as the collection 

is currently arranged? 


less than 30 minutes; about an hour; 
several hours; a day 
more than a day unknown 


Is there an inventory of any kind to all or part of the collection? 


yes no : describe: 
Is there a card or bound index to all or part of the series/collection? 
describe: 
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26. 


Are the records maintained and made reasonably available by the 
department for public access? yes no 


Can it be confidently stated that all the records in this general 
location/area have been made accessible for the survey? yes no 
If no, explain: 


Does the department that owns the collection also own or have control of 
the space being used for storage? 

yes no : commercial? iteSo: 

vendor: 

describe type/amounts/conditions: 
If space is rented, give cost of: 

storage (per year?) 

retrieval (provided?) 


Have records in the collection been duplicated in any way? 


yes no . 
If yes: ms/ts copies printed microform 
magnetic disk photocopy 


list series: 
describe: 


—_--——————————————————— eee 


27. Automated Recording Processes. Describe the role of data processing in 


record-keeping practice: (Note: series on-line, storage systems, back-up 
provisions, hard/archival copies, access to public, dates covered, etc.) 


28. 


4: 


If microfilm has been used, provide the following information. 


a. Type of microfilm: flat fiche card aperture card 

35 mm roll film 16 mm roll film 

master negative positive copy 

other: (explain) 

c¢. Stated reason for filming (space/cost efficiency, preservation, 
retrieval, duplication, use, etc.): 

d. Is the stated reason appropriate to the need? yes _ no hhon 

e. Describe extent of filming completed (years?, part of record 
series?, ongoing?): 

f. Is there access to and use of the microform (if no, explain): 
VeStp. | NOs. 

g. What was the disposition of the original record: 

h. Is there an inventory or index to records on film? 

yes Se nopemvs liives describe: 

Describe arrangement of the material on film: 

Who films records?; who supervises?; quality control checks? 

Cost of filming if available: 

How often are records shot?; how much time is involved in a run? 

If filming has been discontinued, give reason why: 


b. Copy sequence: 


Bre wo. p- 


Is the department/unit staff aware of Chapter 66? Chapter 4 s. 7? State 
regulations and guidelines? manual? Explain: 
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30. 


aie 


= Vs 


i Fe I 


34. 


Note any relevant history of the collection as it exists or has come to 
be stored at this location. 


What are the principal record series produced by this department/ 
division? Is this judgment shared by the staff? 


List any key historical or vital record series found in the collection 
that warrant special attention or recovery. (Describe condition. ) 


Describe the content of the collection in terms of the subjects 
examined, information collected, sections of the city represented, 
periods covered, potential research use or other significant 
characteristics. 


What positive steps have been taken by the department to secure, manage 
or ensure the preservation of the collection? 


Date survey begun: 

Date completed: 

Total staff hours/days: 
Initial and date: 
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APPENDIX F 


GLOSSARY 


ACTIVE RECORDS. Records necessary for conducting the current business of an 
office and which therefore must be maintained in office space and 
equipment. Active or current record series are generally referred to 
more than once per month per cubic foot. 


ADMINISTRATIVE VALUE. An appraisal criterion used to evaluate the 
usefulness of records to the ongoing business and operation of the 
originating or succeeding agency. 


ALIENATION. The act of transferring or losing custody or ownership of 
records to an agency or person not officially related to the 
institution or (governmental) body whose records are involved. 


APERTURE CARD. A card with a rectangular slot cut into it that is designed 
to hold microfilm. The aperture card is a microform that is commonly 
used for the duplication of vital architectural plan collections. 


APPRAISAL. The process of determining the value and thus the disposition 
of records based upon their current administrative, legal and fiscal 
use; their evidential, informational or intrinsic value; their 
arrangement; and their relationship to other records within the agency 
and the larger (governmental) institution. 


ARCHIVES. (1) The noncurrent records of an organization or (governmental) 
institution preserved because of their enduring value. (2) The agency 
responsible for selecting, preserving, and making available records 
determined to have an enduring value. (3) The building in which an 
archival program of preservation and use is located. 


ARCHIVES MANAGEMENT. The area of professional administrative management 
concerned with the appraisal, selection and disposition of 
institutional records in order to ensure the preservation of those that 
have enduring value and the efficient arrangement, description, 
referencing, and use of all records in the custody of an archival 
agency. See also RECORDS MANAGEMENT. 


CASE FILES. A series of files that contain material relating to a specific 
action, event, person, place, project or other subject. Sometimes 
referred to as a project file. 


CENTRALIZED FILES. Records that are generated or used by more than one 
organizational unit but are systematically arranged in one location and 
placed under the control of one supervisor. 


COMPUTER OUTPUT MICROFILM (COM). A process of converting the data on a 
magnetic computer tape directly onto microfilm by means of a computer- 
generated signal. COM can be a highly effective means of preserving 
permanent or vital documentation in place of source documentation that 
has been converted to electronic data. 
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CORRESPONDENCE MANAGEMENT. The regulation of correspondence processed by an 
agency and the establishment of uniform systems for filing, 
maintenance, and disposition of such records. 


CUBIC FEET. A standard measure of volume used for records and archives. 
[The standard records center container measures one cubic foot: 
10"x12"x15"; a typical vertical file drawer for letter-sized documents 
will easiiy hold approximately 1.5 cubic feet of records. ] 


CURRENT RECORDS. See ACTIVE RECORDS 


CUSTODY. The guardianship of records and archives as determined by legal 
title and physical possession. For governmental bodies in 
Massachusetts, custody is defined by Massachusetts General Laws Chapter 
66% Se€Ctions bee L2eandels. 


DIAZO FILM. A print film that possesses an image surface which is composed 
of diazonium salts and ago dyes that are sensitive to ultraviolet 
rays. The images are developed by exposure to ammonia vapor or 
alkaline solution. Diazo film is a relatively inexpensive film medium 
that is used frequently for the duplication of nonarchival copies. 


DISPOSITION. The action that, when professionally conducted, puts into 
effect the results of an appraisal decision for a series of records. 
Disposition actions include: transfer to an archival repository, 
transfer to a records center, and destruction. 


DISPOSITION [OR RECCRDS RETENTION] SCHEDULE. A document that governs on a 
continuing basis the retention, term and final disposition of recurring 
records series of an organization or agency. A general disposition 
schedule is a timetable that includes a listing of principal and generic 
record series with term of retention, reference to legal requirements, 
and instructions on final disposition. A specific disposition schedule 
lists principal records series but also includes segments of series and 
individual types of documentation that are unique, peculiar or 
incidental to a particular agency. 


EDP. Electronic data processing; the use of a computer to process data. 


FILE [OR COLLECTION] INTEGRITY. The characteristic of a series or group of 
records marked by accuracy, completeness, original order, and continuous 
custody by the institution or agency. 


FORMS MANAGEMENT. The function that establishes standards for the creation, 
design, analysis, and revision of all forms within an organization and 
assures that they are designed, produced, and distributed economically 
and efficiently. 


HOUSEKEEPING RECORDS. Records of an organization that normally relate to 
budgetary, fiscal, personnel, supply and similar administrative or 
facilitative operations commcn to all agencies and distinguished from 
program or substantive records that relate to an agency's primary 
functions. 


INACTIVE RECORDS. Records no longer required in the conduct of business and 
that can be appraised and processed for final disposition. Inactive 
record series for purposes of this survey project are those that are 
referred to no more than three times per cubic foot per year. See also 
SEMI-ACTIVE RECORDS. 


INTRINSIC VALUE. The archival term for those qualities and characteristics 
of permanently valuable records that make the records in their original 
physical form the archivally preferred form for retention. 


INVENTORY. A basic archival tool of description that includes a list of each 
record series, giving such data as title, dates, quantity, arrangement, 
and indication of significant subject content. It is also a means of 
locating documents within an arrangement scheme. In records 
management, an inventory is a listing of records made Prlorsto 
scheduling and final disposition. 


MACHINE-READABLE RECORDS. Records created for processing by a computer and 
that require specialized equipment and programs to be accessed. 


MASTER NEGATIVE COPY. A negatively exposed microform that is used 
exclusively for duplication of copies for use in a mechanical reader 
and that is normally kept under archival storage conditions when the 
information contained on the film has been designated as archival. 


MICROFICHE. Microtilm containing multiple microimages in a grid pattern on 
a transparent sheet of film. 


MICROFIIM. (1) A fine-grain, high-resolution film used to record images 
reduced in size from the original. (2) To record microphotographs on 
film. (3) In general usage, a microform consisting of strips of film 
on rolls or cartridge reels that contain multiple microimages. 


MICROFORMS. A generic term for any form containing microimages. See also 
APERTURE CARD, MICROFICHE, and MICROFILM. 


MICROGRAPHICS. Having to do with the production, handling and use of 
microforms. 


NONCURRENT RECORDS. Records no longer required in the conduct of current 
business. See SEMI-ACTIVE RECORDS and INACTIVE RECORDS. 


PERMANENT RECORDS. (1) Records that, because of the enduring value of the 
information contained therein, are considered archival and therefore 
worthy of preservation. (2) Records that because of their intrinsic 
value are judged worthy of conservation in their original form. (3) 
Governmental records and documentation that has been retained because 
of its designation as "permanent" under Massachusetts statutory law, 
local ordinance or administrative regulation. 


Bp, 


PRIMARY VALUES. The values that records have within a particular agency 
because of the substantive activities for which they were created or 
received. 


PROVENANCE. (1) In archival usage, the office of origin or the unit that 
created, received or accumulated the record in the conduct of its 
business. (2) In archival theory, the principle that records of one 
office or agent must not be intermingled with those of another. 


PUBLIC RECORDS. (1) In general usage, records accumulated by government 
agencies. (2) Records open to public inspection by law or custom. (3) 
In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, those materials that fall within 
the definition of "Public records," in Massachusetts General Laws 
Chapter 4, section 7, clause 26 and Chapter 66, section 3. See also 
RECORDS. 


RECORD COPY. The copy of a record that is retained by the unit of the 
(governmental) agency that is principally responsible for production, 
implementation, or dissemination of the document. The record copy is a 
document or file that is designated as the official copy and thus is 
designed to be an accurate, complete and fair copy of the record. 


RECORD GROUP. A body of organizationally related records established on 
the basis of provenance with particular regard for the complexity and 
volume of the records and the administrative history of the record- 
creating institution or organization. 


RECORDS. (1) All recorded information, regardless of media or 
characteristics, made or received and maintained by an organization or 
institution. (2) For governmental agencies within the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, "records" are defined as those falling within 
Massachusetts General Laws Chapter 66, section 3. 


RECORDS CENTER. A records storage facility designed to provide low-cost, 
efficient and secure storage of noncurrent records including vital 
records and temporary records awaiting final disposition. Legal title 
to records deposited in a records center is retained by the originating 
agency. 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT. The area of professional administrative management 
concerned with achieving economy and efficiency in the creation, use, 
maintenance and disposition of records. See also ARCHIVES MANAGEMENT. 


RECORDS SERIES. A body of file units or documents arranged in accordance 
with a unified filing system or maintained by the records creator as a 
unit because of some relationship arising out of their creation, 
receipt or use. The record series is a basic form of arrangement that 
facilitates appraisal, arrangement, description and disposition. 


RETENTION SCHEDULE. See DISPOSITION SCHEDULE. 
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RETRIEVAL. In records administration, the process of searching, locating, 
withdrawing and delivering records for use. 


SEMI-ACTIVE RECORDS. Records required so infrequently in the conduct of 
current business that they should be moved out of office space to a 
holding area or directly to a records center. Semi-active record 
series should require no more than one reference per month per cubic 
foot. See also INACTIVE RECORDS. 


VITAL RECORDS. Records that are essential to the continuous operation and 
organizational interests of a (governmental) institution and that 
should be accessible in the event of an emergency or disaster. Vital 
governmental records are those that are necessary to recreate the 
government's legal and financial position or that assure the health, 


safety and welfare of the community and preserve the rights of the 
public. 


Definitions for terms in this glossary are partially drawn from or based on 
definitions of terms found in the following works: Frank B. Evans, et al., 

"A Basic Glossary for Archivists, Manuscript Curators, and Records Managers," 
reprint from The American Archivist, 37 (July 1974), pp. 415-431; William D. 
Maedke, Information and Records Management (Beverly Hills, CA: Glencoe Press, 
1974), pp. 435-440; and Maygene F. Daniels and Timothy Walch, eds., A Modern 
Archives Reader: Basic Readings on Archival Theory and Practice, (Washington 
D.C.: National Archives and Records Service, 1984), pp. 339-342. 
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